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ver 3. $3.00 with Directory. 


The Report 
of the 
Richmond Convention 

of the 

American Cotton 

Manufacturers’ Association 

isa 

Special Feature 


of this issue 


able of Contents, Page 67. Buyers Index, Page 203. Index to Advertisements, Page 213. 





Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods 


AND ° 


Yarns in the Warp or Chain 


All Kinds of Outfits for Bleaching Thread and Soft Twisted Yarns. 
Bleaching Machinery for Yarns in the Warp or Chain. 


Singeing Machines, Boiling Kiers, 
Washers Water, Chemic and Sour 

Squeezers. 
Rusden Patent, Continuous Chain- 


less Steamer, Aniline Agers 
Dyeing Machines, Open Soapers, 


Blanket Washers, Color Kettles, 
Horizontal or Vertical Drying Ma- 
chines, with Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders. 


Water and Starch Mangles, Auto- 
matic Tentering Machines, Dyeing 


Machines for Chain Warps. 
Dampening Machines, Calenders 
for Rolling, Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Calenders for Moire 
Finish. 


Sole Manufacturers of Patented 


Flexible Cloth Expander for Cylin- 
AND der Drying Machines, Calenders, 
Mangles, etc. 


Combination Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially adapted for Soft 
inish, Unequalled for Elasticity 

and Durability. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, Chilled Iron, 
Brass and Rubber Rolls, Electro-De- 


posited Copper Rolls for all purposes. 
Padding and Drying Machines for 

Shade Cloths, Single and Double 

Cylinder Engines, Hydraulic Presses 


and Pumps. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants 
furnished on application 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 
STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Representative, Charictte, N. C, 
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Bleaching, 
Dyeing, 
Drying, 


Finishing, 










Machinery 


for all 
kinds of 
textile fabrics 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE, Room 417 Industrial Trust Building 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mactines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Retiucers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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If your fingers are all thumbs 
why try to sort travelers by hand ? 











Let 


Duckworth’s 
Traveler Magazine 


Do the work 


and save one half the 
travelers 


Draper Company 
Hopedale, Mass. 


J.D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent 


40 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


> yD car 


aR NE ATEN L EAE 
eS 





















Ist. 


2d. 


3d. 


oo” oe” 
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AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
| SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
| ALL COMPETITORS: 


| 
| THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 

No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 
or fray the softest yarn. 


. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 


crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


tei ie eto lace) 
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Improved 
Drawing Frame 


This drawing frame has many improvements in design and 
construction which make it very convenient to handle, more durable, 
better adapted to the various lengths of staple, and to give a larger 
production with less waste. 

Improvements in Roller Stands, Head End Gear Stands, Calender 
Rolls, Coiler Gear Covers, Stop Motion Spoons, Calender Roll Cover, 
Patent Top Clearer, etc., allow this machine to deliver sliver without 
kinks or bunches and coil it uniformly in cans. 

A complete description of this machine with its improvements will 
be sent free upon request. 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


Works at Newton Upper Falls, Mass., and Biddeford, Me., U.S. A. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N.C. 
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TH EH 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMSER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Kitson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, - Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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2079 €. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Particulars, 


* + a s 
Samples nnd Special Rib Knitting Machine 
Catalogues on Application. 
for 


Plain, Single 


Lever or with ae (Inderwear 

Welt, Slack Course a 

and Automatic 1 - e 

Slackening Device . AZ — 

for Welt. 7 A ' — an OSIErY 
Improved Meas- Me Gi Z vac) 

uring Device, by a he Ae - see 

actual length knit. 2 


Sizes 8 to 24 in- ? mia —- i .— The illustration 
ches, inclusive, ‘ . 


as me shows our 
Fv ©) 3 


Numberof Feeds, i) , — , ai \ 

4 to 12, according ie ™ . Sic AD, | oved 
to style and di- nA SA = a © i mpr 
ameter of machine. Ae ar § f r | : 

Solid Forged 


Steel Cylinders, }y ~ i . Hi h S d 
specially hardened J: % : 4 Ig pee 
or with patent in- Ac ; Y 

serted walls for 


bd ; ; a cme . 
fine fabric. ; P S | 
Special Machin- ° by. = s oe ing e 
ery for Sweaters, . a . c 

etc. 


We build he m, a wi Lever 
Loopers, ES . 
Ribbers and Teaco i Automatic 
other Ma- | 

chinery for - E ; 
Knitting a ie i Ribbed 
Mills ai — 


tr = Underwear 
A Complete ==: ual 


Line of Full Y= Machine 
Automatic and © 

1-8 Automatic = _Y ees ibn ea 
Seamless —— is, we 
Hosiery a suits, etc., plain 
Machinery. ~~ and shaped. 
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O N E apparatus placed in the basement Humidifies 


Heats, Cools and Automatically Controls both temperature 
and humidity. 


eal Continuous Humidifyin 


Results are obtained only when means are provided for 
COOLING as well as HEATING the Mill. 


Temperature and Humidity 


are too closely related to be successfully treated separately, 
and both should be 


Automatically Controlled 


LOOK AT THESE RESULTS obtained in a weave 
shed by 


The Carrier System 


MAY 13th. MAY 17th. MAY 15th. 
MILL. OUTSIDE. MILL. OUTSIDE, MILL. OUTSIDE, 
TIME. TEMP. %HDT. TEMP. %HDT. | TEMP. ZHDT. TEMP. ZHDT. TEMP. YHDT. TEMP. ZHDT. 
SA. M. JOceeses 75 6443 --++51 67 « eeeee 77 57-++e 75 7216 cow 78 6715°----85 
QAM. J eeeeee 77 69'6----40 6B . occ0e 77 S7-+ee- 75 73> cceee 78 TZ. coves 66 
IOA.M. 71'6.-.--78 Tl eseeee 38 67'3--++77 5716--++76 7346 +0097 Danse 60 
IL A.M. 723§--++77 yk Oe 39 68. cece 79 GOs veces 78 746 78 Wh cessed 57 


77 75 e889 3Q 5 OB eee eee FQ Oe ee ee Th | TG eee ee XO = BO aw wo wee 


é 8 aisway NoTE:— Outside tempera- 
ture, 80°; inside, 70°. 








eeeeee 75 8 40« J Ze eeeee Hh | JOD -eee 





Some of our Cotton Mill References—Ask Them. 
































Walterboro Cotton Mills, 


Lily Mill & Power Co., 


Walterboro, S. C. 
Shelby, N. C. 


Wabasso Cotton Co., 


Three Rivers, Canada. 


Peerless Mills, 
Eagle Spinning Co., 
American Thread Co., 


Lowell, N. C- 
Hlamilton, Ont. 














Fall River, Mass 


Dudley Shoals Cotton Mills, Granite Falls, N.C. 
Write for Catalog. 


CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING CO., 


OF AMERICA. 
39 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


139-C) 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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aS 
ba 


Winding room ot a modern : 2 
75000 spindle cotton yarn PP c a 4 ' | i" ia sath 
mill using be) el ed uM 
No 50 “‘UNIVERSALS”’ . 
exclusively for coning, tubing 

and doubling. 


Lh 


ee a. 


No. 10 ““UNIVERSAL”’ 


Loom Cop Winders in 
a Prominent Silk ribbon 


mill, 


Os ae op ; <i 


MPAN 


| 
if 


No. 90 ‘“‘UNIVERSALS”’ 


Installed for Winding 
Cotton-filling, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Manufacturers are hereby warned against using infringements upon the 























Cramer patents for 


Automatic Regulators for Humidifying | 
| Systems 


Before considering the purchase of infringing devices, make sure that the 
vendor is amply financially responsible and guarantees to imdemnify the pur- 
chaser against loss by damage suits, for both infringers and users of infringe- 
ments, however crude such infringements may be, will be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law. 





Don’t be imposed upon by misleading terms and claims as to what the 
vendor’s patents cover ; anyone can get a patent for almost anything in the way 
of specific constructions ; the vital question is whether or not such patents infringe 
other prior patents. 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning | 


Spray Humidifiers as good as the best, of large capacity, durable, 


sanitary, air cleansing and efficient. 


Air Conditioners comprising all the good points of spray hu- 
midifiers, particularly as to large moistening capacity and simplicity ; combined 
with the good points of evaporation types of humidifiers, such as complete 
evaporation of the moisture, large air cleansing capacity and good distribution ; 
and without the objectionable features of either type, such as wetting down, 
localized moistening, large and clumsy constructions, unsanitary conditions due 
to difficulty of access for cleaning and to the use of wet absorbent disease-breed- 
ing materials, and largely reduced efficiencies at all except the lowest humid- 
ities, features, simplicity, durability comprising only seamless drawn sheet 
copper casings, a spray nozzle and afan. The fans are either electrical driven, 
or mechanically driven with belts or ropes as the special requirements of each 
case dictate. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 








Providence, R. I. 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 








SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 

















Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands, 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. : 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 4 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., 
Card Clothing for Cotton. 

















JAMES CRITCHLEY & SONS, 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO.,’S. 
Bobbins, Shuttles, etc. 


Dronsfield Bros. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The 
Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. WHarding’s 
Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, etc. 










a SR Le 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. 


(Formerly LEVER @ GRUNDY.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


SOLE MAKERS OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


> a 4 , é Ge i eM 7 i 


& 
is 


ns he a nn 

i = 7 

tel thet ae _ | a 
- A . . X 


High Speed Cross Quiller to wind from skeins, spools or mule cops onto quills or paper tubes. 
It is built to run from 1800 to 2400 revolutions. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping 
Machines and Creels; Brass Bobbin Winding and other 
Machinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting Machines, 
Sectional Warping Mill, Beaming Machines, etc.; Cop 
Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; 
Filling Bobbin or Quill Winding Machines; Vertical 
Spindle Spooling Machine for silk, fine cotton, wool and 
worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large 
bobbins used in knitting mills; Dresser Spooling Ma- 
chines; Reeling Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cranes 
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JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 














Piece Dye Kettle. Bulletin 53 


xanter) PIECE DYE KETTLE 


A machine that produces results. 
No Shading or Uneven Dyeing. 
Tank made of 3’ CLEAR CYPRESS. 


Tongued and Grooved and thoroughly boltcd. 


IMPROVED HUMP REEL 
FRICTION PULLEY DRIVE 


The heaviest, most substantial dye kettle built. 
Any size for any number of strings. 


Send for Bulletin No. 53. 
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Washing 
Machines 


for 
Textile and 
Hosiery Mills 


all styles 
and sizes. 


No matter what your needs may be, we can supply you 
from our line. 
Address our nearest office. 


Hydro 


Extractors 


all styles 


Under-Driven Extractors 
Over-Driven Extractors 


Motor-Driven Extractors 








a5 ad i em itt ne a Se er a EN as ns 
es Nien ree " Sh) 
“4 TUES alls ae 
" “ " i oe ee OT ac ad : 
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SAVE IN DYEING 


75” in Labor 
50” ‘* Steam 
35” “* Dyes 


“HURRICANE” 
Circulating Dyeing Machines 


For Yarn, Hosiery, Etc. 
Are in a Class by Themselves 


Patents No. 918,484 and 918,485 
April 13, 1909. 


ALL INFRINGEMENTS WILL BE PROSECUTED 


SINGEING 


HOSIERY, WITHOUT HOSIERY, WITHOUT BOARDS,— COSTS LESS THAN HALE LESS THAN HALF 
What you have paid heretofore 
“Hurricane” Automatic Singeing Machines 


Patent No. 895,711, August Ii, 1908 
si ** 919,999, April 27, 1909 


| 
i 
Power Screw and 
Hydraulic 


PRESSES 


For Hot or Cold henner ige make higher 
possible on account of the better finish 
of the goods. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING (MIACHINERY COMPANY 


“Hurricane” Dyeing, Drying and Finishing Machinery 
Complete Equipments for Scouring, Bleaching, Carbonizing, Etc. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


prices 





BELTING JUNE 1909 


225° Out of the 
360° Steadily 
Covered by a 


Duxbak Belt 


And this condition prevails year 

in and year out, season in and 

season out, rain and shine, heat 

or cold because Schieren’s Dux- 

bak Waterproof Leather Belting 

never changes its length, strength, or pulling power through 
weather conditions. 

There is no belting concern we know of that gives as 


broad a guarantee as ours. Let us send you a copy with 
our net price list. 


TANNERS 
BELT MANUFACTURERS 
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Gums, Dextrines, Corn, Wheat & Potato Starches 


Soluble Starches, Softeners, Etc. 


Thos. Leyland & Company 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 


60 India Street, Boston, Mass. 








The William Mycock 
Regulating 
Cloth Expander 


. This cloth expander does not in any way 
disturb the surface of the cloth, even on 
napped goods. It brings goods to any 
desired width without strain, the stretch- 
ing taking place uniformly over the en- 
tire width. The result is that the weft 
is andisturbed being left at right angles 
with the warp. 

The cloth is operated upon on both 


sides, therefore, there is no folding or 


creasing of selvedges. We are Sole Agents for the 3 
This expander is very powerful and ‘ : 
where an excessive width is not required New Patent Pneumatic Beetle 


does away with stentering. 


Wide Expander : 
With ; 
Center Support ! 


. ° t 
The center support gives this i 
expander the necessary strength, 


and allows width not otherwise ob- ‘| 





tainable. We have made this wide 





expander up to 125 inches in width. 
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Amevican Textile Specialty Machinery C0. 


670 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHUTTLES AND SHUTTLE IRONS 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 





Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 

Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 

oo in connection with our Never- 
United States Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


and all antee that with our combination of Never- 
wenat ee ae eee aa 
when Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
Countries : 

run with longer cops than used at present, 


at a much faster rate of speed. 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 


U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


= 
to 
e 
s 
= 
e& 
& 
|= 
‘i 
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Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 
Patent applied 
for. 
Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
U. S. Patents; 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


We also manufacture a complete line of 


Paper Cop Tubes, Cones and Shells 


Send your samples and we will quote prices on any lot desired 


New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 
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General Electric Company 

















Individual [lotor Drive 
in the Picker Room 


General Electric individual motor drive for pickers 
is not an experiment—but a decided success. In fact 
individual drive is absolutely necessary if your picker 
room is to be run at its highest possible working 
efficiency. 





These statements have been borne out by the ex- 
perience of the largest textile mills in the country. 
They have found that the individual drive has accom- 
plished all that an ideal drive should—increased output, 
decreased power cost, better quality product, and in- 
creased sanitary and lighting conditions. 


Give our Mill Power Department a chance to prove 
this to you. They will be pleased to take up your 
plans in detail either directly or through your engineer. 
You will be under no obligation by writing for our 
advice—we merely want to prove to you that our 
system of individual drive will accomplish the desired 
results. 












Principal Office: Mill Power Department: Sales Offices 2152 
SCHNECTADY, N.Y. 84 State St., Boston, Mass. in all large cities 
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uniform friction. 

Not affected by 
dampness or dryness. 

Will not stretch. 
Adapted to heavy 
Sa Cala wa tats 


Will outwear cord, 
band or rope acta yd 
times over. 

Saves labor. 

Easily EU eR a eatem 

Carried by all the 
PUM Wy Mb atet ero 

- || We earnestly solicit 
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| ONEIDA COMMUNITY Led 
ONEIDA, NY. 
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An Ideal System of 
H * * ° 

umidifying 
is one in which the units are not too large; one 
in which the humidity may be varied in the 
different rooms; one in which the out of the way 
corners may be reached; one which requires little 
attention—with no drains or casings to be cleaned 
out; one in which there is no water under pressure ; 


one which is so small it will not obstruct the light 


and may be used in low posted rooms. 


The Turbo-Humidifier 


(The Humidifier with a Guarantee ) 








is allthisand more. In summer it produces 
the maximum cooling effect — nearly equal to the 
cooling effect of an equal weight of ice, melted and 
evaporated. Complete vaporization is the secret of 
the Turbo’s success. Remember too, we can install 


with our humidifier system a complete outfit for 


Air Cleaning 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


The G. M. Parks Company 
Sole Agent 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office, No.1 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
B. S. Cottrell, Mgr. 
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Business Established 1865 


To illustrate and explain in detail all that we make 
would fill this journal. For us to find out what you 
need would require a regiment of salesmen with a mint 
of money. 

Every known Textile Fabric I have seen made, 
(hardly a single exception) through the courtesy of the 
makers. My experience of over 4o years in Textiles 
enables me to understand the requirements of the mul- 
tifarious ramifications pertaining to Textile Fabrics. 

I am able to develop, to construct and to operate 
all that I make; this is a fact that cannot be disputed 
and should be a credit to a machine maker whose 
efforts are to reduce cost of production with the best 
facilities. : 

The trade may know more about what I make, 
for the asking; and if I do not make what you re- 
quire, I can tell you where it can be found. 

My descriptive list circular shows what there is 
to be had, at the same time, such a classification does 
not cover all the various types and sizes and kinds of 
machinery outside of the ordinary. To take care of 
every proposition is a problem and many arise where 
special developments are necessary. Thatis part of 
my business. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Textile Machinery 


2824 No. 4th Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dyeing ana Bleaching 
Machine 


The Latest and Most Successful 
for Cones, Cheeses and Parallel Tubes 









ADVANTACES: 
Uniform bleaching 
and dyeing 
throughout, Colors 
requiring several 
bathsdyed without 
removing bobbins. 
Good for fast sul- 
phur black and all 
colors, little dye 
liquor needed; 
none lost. Bobbin 
deformation avoid- 
ed, consequent! 

good running off. 
Simple and accur. 
ate sampling, 

large production, 
little power. Very 
little attention 
needed, 










Low cost-high quality 


Many in operation in representative mills 


We also make a specialty of appara- 
tus for dyeing and bleaching roving, 
slubber bobbins, warp=-beams and cops 





LATEST SPECIALTIES FOR WOOLEN AND WORSTED FINISHING. 
DRY AND WET DECATING MACHINES FOR PERMANENT HIGH 

LUSTRE. | 
WASHING MACHINES. 4 
SUCKING-OUT MACHINE (replacing hydro-extractor) FOR PIECE | 
GOODS.. 







L. H. A. Schwartz & Co., 53 state street, Boston 


Importers of Textile Machinery Specialties 






ee nes en ae Se 
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New 
Process 
Noiseless 
Pinions 


Make an ideal motor drive. 
By their use you secure a 

noiseless positive drive with 

no decrease in efficiency. 


They will wear like iron. 


NEW PROCESS PINIONS also reduce objectional vibrations 
and are therefore, the best for high speed drives. 


New Process rawhide is cured by our secret process which 
makes it different from the ordinary kind. . 


For twenty years we have been making gears and we stand 
back of our product with a guarantee as to quality and workman- 


ship. 


We make all other kinds of gears as well as rawhide. May 
we tell you more about them ? 


Descriptive Catalogue for the asking. 


The New Process Raw Hide Company 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


IN THE WAY OF 





Perfected Modern Machinery 
Highest Grade Materials 
Most Able Management 





Cannot possibly yield best results in any textile mill which 
has not a good supply of 


UNIFORMLY PURE SOFT WATER 


Bad Water nullifies in discouraging 


ways the most persistent efforts toward 



























quality and economy of production. 
aU aay Good Water assists at every point 
WATER aia a 


Sie ‘pv and in every process, removing all un- 


nevela MFG ae) a } certainties as to results. 
. 


The Dodge Automatic 
“Eureka” Water Softener 
and Purifying System 





eliminates all bad-water difficulties and 
provides the essential conditions neces- 
sary for highest quality, at lowest cost. 

It co-operates with the best of regu- 
lar mill equipment, the best of materi- 
als and the best of operative methods, 
to the attainment of best productive 
results. 


Then, too, there is the great advan- 






tage of having non-incrusting feed 
Eureka Apparatus of 10,700 Gallons Hourly Capacity. water for the boiler plant. 
Burson Knitting Co., Rockford, III. 


Installations made to suit the conditions of all cases. Each proposition considered 







individually, and apparatus proportioned accordingly. Results guaranteed. No guess 
work. 
YOU SHOULD READ OUR RED BOOK NO. 414. 


Dodge Manufacturing Company 
Station F.A6 MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


Water Softener Department 
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THE FISHER PATENT GARD FEED 





Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsockel Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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RUBBER 


New Rollers Complete 


COVERED 


Rollers Re-covered 


ROLLERS 


All our rubber coverings for rollers are made with the 





utmost care from carefully selected gums of prime 
quality. 


Rubber roll coverings of our make are live, resilient 
and durable. Measured in service results they are 
the best value which it is possible to procure. 


We make various consistencies of coverings that are 
perfectly adapted for textile mill purposes. 


Correspondence invited. 


Rubber Belting, Hose for aii purposes. 
Packings, Gaskets, Valves, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOSTON BELTING Co. 


JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, Mfg. Agt. and Gen. Mer. 

















Boston New York Buffalo Philadelphia Atlanta 
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PHILIPS @ 


This is the 
Spider that 


nas helped make the great reputation 
of Philips Pressed Steel Pulleys. 

We say helped because its only one 

| for instance: 

the face, the 

ug, etc., but in 


talking 


About the Spider 


Read these: 


Made of heavy sheet steel. 

Corrugated. 

Strain must de distributed over 
entire circumference of the pul- 
ley rim with Philips spider for 

‘arms are of éridge construc- 
tion. 

Impossible to center strain upon 
any one set of arms. 

Riveted to bcth sides of hub, 
spider arms reinforce outer 
edges of rim. 

Sheet steel construction offers 
minimum resistance to air. 


If this ove feature doesn’t convince 
you conclusively drop us a postal to-day 
and we'll tell you a@// about it. 


Philips Pressed 
Steel Pulley Works 


Fourth St. and Glenwood Ave., Phila, Pa. 


JUNE 1909 


NMIACHINE 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


R. I. 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


66 
BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 
HOSIERY 
IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 
POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 
SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK in your 
dye house by using 
- SMITH, DRUM & CO. 
IMP! 
HEAVY POWER PRESSES MACHINES 


HOT # COLD 
Full 


Particulars 





on 
Application 


CORAL AND 
CUMBERLAND 
STREETS 


PHILA. PA. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


So 22 LA ee eames Se 












OOS Se ate wees 
Sa 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 


deen ate i a 





same ls rete 
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C. & K. Dobbies 


are best adapted to every 
requirement — always the 
leaders in efficiency and 
economy. 





We apply them to any 
‘and all makes of looms. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester Providence Philadelphia 





Farrel F oundry@ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Molded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 
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The Haskell=Dawes Machine Co. 


176 Federal Street., Boston, Mass. 


Works: 
Frankford Junction, Philadelphia 


Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery. 


We build the Very best type of 


Modern, 


For Making Cotton, Flax, 


High Speed, Geared Machines 


Jute and Manila Rope and Twine. 


AGENTS SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ JUTE AND FLAX MACHINERY. 


LAWSONS 


Hope Foundry, 


LEEDS, England 
BRANCH OF 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe 
Barbour, Ltd. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute 


Special Machinery 
for the Manufacture of 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine 


Good’s Combined Hackling 
and Spreading Machine. 


Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 
Frames for Manila. 


Improved Laying Machines. 
HaskellDawes Tubing 


Twisters. 


Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 


N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 
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6% of Noils Saved 


by the use of 


79% Olive Oleine 


A guaranteed saving of 6 per cent of noils can be made 
over the use of lard or similar oil by using our 75 per cent 
Olive Oleine. 

It is not a viscous oil that causes trouble every time the 
temperature drops, and its use will enable the mill to start its 
cards or combs as easily Monday morning as any other. 

This Oleine is a known quantity of standard worth. It 
hasbeen used by Yorkshire, (England) worsted mills spinning 
6os and under for years. 

Being distilled on a fixed formula it is always the same. 
Every batch oiled with it will run equally well. 


Distilled wool grease oleines are “ The Natural 
Wool Oils.” 


Samples and prices on request. 


H. G. McKerrow Company, Ltd. 


88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Make Your Own Bleach 
Out of Salt Water 


We can supply the Knitting Mill trade with an Elec- 
trolyzer for the production of bleaching liquor out of 
ordinary salt water by means of an electrical current, 
at a very small cost compared with what it will do. 
Does away with chloride of lime entirely; reduces 
the amount of sour; no danger of tendering goods. 
Operates under direct current. Hundreds in use. 
Prices and full particulars on application. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co. 


Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Used in 















Used in 
Dye Tubs, Burr Pickers, 
Rinse Boxes, Grabbing Machines, 


Strainer Bottoms, 
Scouring Tanks, 
Steam Boxes, 
Wool Scouring 

Plates. 


Dyeing Machines, 

Mi «Extractor Baskets, 

Steam Finishing 
Machines. 





AL GTr hae 


EVERYTHING IN PERFORATED METAL 


Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Washing Machinery. 
Perforated Steel (black or galvanized) for Dusters, Reels, Drying Floors, 
False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., etc. 

ALL SIZES OF STEEL SURFACING. 


It has been our business for many years to meet every need in this line and we have both the experience 
d facilitie 6 to do it. he most of this work is made to order send complete specification 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 
230 North Union Street, 
CHICAGO 









New York Office, 114 Liberty Street. 


















Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, tne. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 





Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, | 
Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. | 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or | 


latest Catalogue 


Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 











= eco or 
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The Simplest Humidifier Made 
Belt Driven The Hygrosso Motor Driven 


Produces any desired 
humidity without the 
assistance of air tanks, 
pressure pumps, float 
valves, and other 
troublesome devices 
which complicate hu- 
midifying systems and 
increase the cost of 
maintenance and oper- 


ation. 


Evaporates 25 ¥ 
(one fourth) of the 
water used. The water 
may be taken from 
any convenient line in 
mill. 


Simplicity, durabil- 
ity, high efficiency and 
low cost of operating 


are its features. 


Write for Further Information. 


John W. Fries, “ 'Newonu"* 


Metropolitan Sewing Machine Co., 
Nyack, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEWYORK CITY, N. ¥. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, m3. TROT, By X. 
UTICA,N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. TORONTO, CANADA 


og rn Our Machines 
Sewing Machines | aye Money Savers 


FOR THE 
Underwear, Sweater and Try them yourself 
Hosiery Trade and be convinced 


Simplicity o ft Superiority o t 


CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 
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The Mercerizing Question 


Is solved if you use the 


Swiss System 


No boiling or moistening. 

No breaking of the thread and no streaks. 

Better strength, elasticity, lustre and softer 
touch. 


Largest production and lowest consump- 
tion of caustic lye. 

Absolutely even dyeing in the most difficult 
shades. 

The MERCERANINE PROCESS. 

The Automatic Skein MERCERIZINC MACHINE 
with progressive elastic attention. 

The Evaporating-Apparatus for the Caustic Lye. 

The SILK-FINISH LUSTERINC Machine. 

The cold air DRYINC MACHINE for cross-spools, 
cops, bobbins and hosiery. 


Swiss Textile Industry Company 


Of BASEL, SWITZERLAND 
Exclusive American Agent, 


A. W. BUHLMANN, ENGINEER 
487 Broadway Silk Exchange Building New York 


The accompanying illustration 
shows adjustable 
the Palmer t h ad 


F ¢€ 


guide for spinning andtwisting. This 


guide is Adjustable in all 


directions and can be rigidly and 

permanently fixed. Thread 

boards and rails of metal which are 7 
expensive are not Guide : Patented 
necessary with this 

SEND two clappers for free samples 


for circular. 


The Palmer Revolving Guide 
for Wet and Dry Twisting 


Lays the fiber closer Saves power 


Makes a smoother twist Will outwear many wire guides acaed 


THE I. E. PALMER CO., Middletown, Conn. 
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JAMES SPEED HARRY STEPHENSON 


Speed & Stephenson 
Worsted Machinery 


170 Summer Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Improved Noble Combs 


Built by JAMES SMITH & SON, Worcester, Mass. 

Also representing leading European Manufacturers for all kinds of 
Worsted Machinery and Supplies. 

Change Gears and Parts for above Machinery kept in stock and a 
general line of Mill Supplies. Second hand Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery always on hand. 

SPECIALTY—Worsted Machinery repaired and rebuilt with the latest 
improvements or altered as desired. Mill and Machinery Valuers. 


Machine Shop, Farley Street, So. Lawrence, Mass. 
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Globe Cotton Softener 


is a pure soluble product made from vegetable 
oil which replaces TALLOW and other sub- 
stances as a softener and lubricant in the sizing, 
dyeing, finishing and bleaching of cotton yarns, 
fabrics, knit goods, etc. 


Globe Cotton Softener modifies the stiffness and 
harshness due to the materials used in the 
various process. 

When used by itself for softening, “oiling” or 
“oreening” bleached and dyed goods, yarns or 
knit goods gives a full mellow feel and bright- 
ens the colors without greasiness. 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York | 


‘ ~ 2 
See eer ee 


s 
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CRESSON 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Shafting Pulleys 
Couplings Fly Wheels 
Hangers Gears 


Rope Driving a Specialty 


Power Plants Designed 
and Equipped 


RING OILING HANGER Prices Right Shipments Prompt CAST IRON 
** PHILADELPHIA PATTERN” Catalogs for the asking SPLIT PULLEY 


GEO. V. CRESSON CoO. 


ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK CITY 
Allegheny Ave., West of 17th St. 90 West Street 


Darrow-Mann Company 


New River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co.’s 


New River Coal 


Nonpareil Bituminous. . All Rail and Tide Water 
Gas Coal and Gas Slack . All Rail and Tide Water 


Nos. One, Two and Three, Buckwheat 


30 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 




























U gdddddddaddnndaddddcdddaddiadaddddidaddiddddddddeddaddddddedadatiadidusdidududdddddddedddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddssddddddddddddddddddadadaaadaaaaddda 
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Wiruiam Sevters & Go., incor 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









































Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
Ae COUPLINGS, 
4 F PULLEYS, 
han = | j HANCERS, 
———_ i and all most approved appliances for the 
THE 66 SELLERS 33 WAKE OF Transmission of Power. 
«DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3END FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 








‘¢ If you want the best specify the 
American Wrought Steel 
Split Pulley 
with rim of one layer of metal, grooved in 
center, stiffened by internal central flanges, 
and rolled beads on edges, six duplex steel 


arms, radiating from a steel hub and without 





rivets between hub and rim. More than 
1,000,000 in use giving entire satisfaction. 
Sold by Supply Houses everywhere.” 

Send for Booklet. 


The American Pulley Company 
29th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Patented in the United States 





and Foreign Countries. 

















YZ 
y 


THEY ARE BUILT TO FILL / 
ALL CONDITIONS OF SER- 
VICE AND EXCELIN DURA- 
BILITY AND EFFICIENCY. 
THEY ARE LIGHT, 
STRONG AND ARE 
PERFECTLY RIGID. 









ONEIDA 


STEEL PULLEYS 
WILL SOLVE YOUR 
PULLEY PROBLEM 
FOR ALL TIME. 


NOTICE THE DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTION. 
















Sos 


MADE IN WIDEST 
RANGE OF SIZES OF 
ANY STEEL PULLEY 
IN THE WORLD. 


SOLD BY MILL SUP-/ 

PLY HOUSES EVERY- 
WHERESEND FOROUR 
LATEST CATALOG AND 
DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
DIAM.—6 TO 104 IN. SHOWING CONSTRUC- 
FACE.—3 TO 40 IN. TION ALSO ILLUSTRA- 


BORE—1 TO 8 IN. Oneida Steel Pulley Co., TIONS OF LARGE SIZES. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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IRTH, EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CoO. 


Post Office Square Building, 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


Sole Agents for 


JOSE P H STU BBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Machinery | B ue KL EY & CROSSLEY, Spindles, Flyers and Pressers for 
Worsted and S tton, ete 


:EO. ORME & CO. Patent Hank k Indicators, et GEO. SMITH, Doffer Combs. et 
WILLIAM TATHAMS Co., Waste Machinery ae sentence an oe 
R. CENTNER FILS, He BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. CO., Comber Pins. 
GOODBRAND & CO., Yar Tes ting Machinery, Warp Reels, et THE PREMIER SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Halifax, 
JOSHUA KERSH. AW & SON, En.lish Ruler Sk ns, ete Eng., Cops, Tubes and Spindles for Worsted, etc. 


Also Agents for 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS.,. Hardened and Tempered Steel Card | —— = LD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
( tlng for Cott iliet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
COTTON CORD & VELVET CUTTING MAC wa oo. orduroy Cutting Machines, ete 


Pick Classes, Leather Aprons, Patent Wire Chain Aprons, Etc. 


REDUCE YOUR FIRE RISK 


ly impr ve the 


caith Ss in Our ial y instalill 


Federal Welded | Frame Lockers : 


proof, and _ thief-proof. 


Clothes Lockers ) 
Filing Devices \ 

Send for catalogue and prices 
W. S. WILLIAMSON, Manager 


123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


STEEL 


“The Best Machine al USE THE 


on the Market.” — ae ae ye HALTON 


1 ee : aM pal wodAtQy ARD 


a es TH 
| BI = ; Single Lift, Double Lift, 


Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


>» THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. Representative 
—_ H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 
Catalogue upon request. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79 Milk Street. Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


4 4 s * > * 6 = = 55 
Simplicity and Originality of Design. 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 


AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T’’? on Humidification. 


Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LANE CANVAS MILL TRUCKS 


Boxes and Baskets 


Have established a 
reputation for strength, 
durability and econ- 
omy. 


Made in all sizes 
to suit all 
requirements. 


Prices quoted on 
£16.27 application. 
Mounted on stationary iron frame Mounted as 


wheels, as shown, or on swivel anti- Fig. 
friction casters. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, Manufacturers, Pemateunete: N. Y. 


shown above —e like 
if pre fel 2d. 


Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


BIRCH TREE- ALBERT BIRCH, TExTILeE MECHANICIAN a 


acting and Yagying Machinery 
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Breton Oils 


Are manufactured at our 
own works from the finest 
materials, with careful labor- 
atory tests. They are CcOom- 
pounded to meet the most 


difficult requirements. 


test and approval 


Trial barrel sent subject to 


JUNE 1909 


Breton Oils 


Are made in different 
grades to meet all Textile 
uses. Each barrel is fora 
particular use, and bears a 
brand, and every barrel of 
that brand will give the same 


results. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 80 South St., New York 


Boston Fall River 


Improved 
Yarn Tester 


Sizes 


To test to 
100 Pounds 


To test to 
150 Pounds 


To test to 
200 Pounds 


Henry L. Scott & Co. 


225 - 233 Eddy Street, Providence, R. I. 


Philadelphia 


Works, Claremont, N. J. 


Mill 
Sewing 


Machines 


No. 9.—Portable 
Foot-Power 

- Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (CO. 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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This is our Berry Wheel 
the most effective agent for 
drying, eliminating steam 
and other impurities in the 
atmosphere, 






There is no better way 
of 


VENTILATING 
than by using 
THE BERRY WHEEL 









A. LIUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 


& CO. 


Gills and Gill Bars 


Hackles 

Hackle Pins 

Jennie Pins 

Needle Pointed Pins 
















WILLIAM CRABB 


Bagging Loom Reeds 
Cotton Banding 
Card Clothing in Leather 


Card Clothing in Wood 





























Card Pins Picker Teeth 
Circles Porcupines 
Comber Needles Rivets 

Comb Pins Rotary Gills 


Spreader Pins 
Steel Springs 
Steel Wire 


Drawing Frame Pins 
Fallers 









es Se Ce eee oa ee 






Tentering Pins 
Brass Shells Waste Machine Clothing 
and Teeth 
Gill Brass Weavers’ Combs 












J. 






The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 





The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Dye 
Tanks«Tubs 


Bridger Hydraulic 
Cutting Press 
_ Send for Catalog 
Adjusts tact to an uneven toad, TOLhurst Machine Works made: Very etficient ander widely 


yu = , hae ad varying conditions. Noiseless and 
Unusual capacity for high-class work Fulton St., and 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. does not obstruct the light 


SCHAUM & UHLINGER, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


Electric, engine and belt 
driven 
ASK FOR BOOK GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 


=A Electrical Warp Stop 


IS ACTIVE AND UP TO DATE 


SUBSTANTIAL EQUIPMENTS NOW IN PROCESS. 
REPEAT ORDERS ARE ENDORSEMENTS OF 
MERIT. 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER WARP STOPS IN- 
VITED. 
K-A STANDS FOR CERTAINTY —SAFETY — SAVING. 


K-A Dept. Mossberg Wrench Company 
Central Falls, R.I. 
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eston 
Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


‘——r American Tool and Machine Co. 


Incorporated 1864 Founded 1845, 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


for Cotton Yarns, Worsted, 
Silk, Schappe, etc. 
We lower your cost of produc- 
tion from 30 to 60% 
We produce 
quality. 
We produce yar 
coior, 
We give you cleaner, safer 
work-rooms. 
Simple to operate. 
The only machine that allows 
manufacturers to meet the 
nds of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health con- 
ditions of the work-room. Recommended by the Commissioners of Labor in France. 


an Anonyme ene sinters « Paris, ee 
e g THE 


Ss 


ecummeet auntie 


In Textile Mills is Our Specialty 
15 Years Experience Highest References 
MODERN LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
EFFICIENT POWER PLANTS 
RECONSTRUCTION OF OLD PLANTS 


Watson-Flagg Engineering Company 


Contracting Engineers 
Paterson, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


ee? ine BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. _ Added Strength ang 


nd Bo Absolute Security. 
a Specialties: PATENT ‘“LOCKFAST” 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 


GOLD MEDAL S8&t. Lonis, 
194. DIPLOMA 4d’Hon. 


DED SHIELC neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Impossible. = , : ; Awards for Bobbins. on a 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN?” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


(ie Providence Machine Co. 


end | Md nS = Toe | Manufacturers of 
mals 


a \ |: Improved Cotton 
aie Roving Frames 


)) Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


P< 564 Biddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. 1 


<LYTVT 
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Rodney Hunt Machine Co. Fulling Mills 


Boston Office, 70 Kilby St. 


ae Washers & 
See Advt. of Water Turbines on page 270 
Dyeing Machines 


Tentering and Drying 
Machine 


The cut represents one of our largest 
machines of the pipe system. 















The wet goods in transit through the 
machine are thoroughly dried and ten- 
tered to the proper width. Although 
goods entering may be of various 
widths, all delivered are uniform. 






The machine uses but a small 
amount of steam, and being substan- 
tially constructed, the repair bill is 
almost a negligent quantity. 


D. R. KHENYON @© SON _ iis copay eficient for heavy as 


well as light goods, either wide or 


Raritan, New Jersey narrow. 












L.F. FF ALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 









SEWINC MACHINES 

















FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE 


ARE 


NUMBER 
REQUIFED 


OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
















BUILT WITH 





ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES 


WALPOLE, MASS. 
U.S.A. 





50-IN. MACHINE 











PAPER 
SLITTING 
MACHINES 


DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 










Centrifugal Pumps 


We build them in accordance with the most 

advanced practice for all requirements. 

Consult with us on any pumping proposition. 
Lawrence Pump and Engine Company 
P. O. Box 70. Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalorue T. R. now ready. 
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* Is not to furnish a puzzle-to be solved, but a sign 
The Function by which a given commodity may be recognized. 
The Kz \umagraph Process is the only scientific 

method of stamping all Textile Fabrics from 

silk to blankets with absolutely uniform results. 


Samples on request. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


; H, P. Westinghouse Textile Motor Driving 
Spooler, 100 Spindles 


THE PAINT THAT Count the belts eliminated by driving your 
REFLECTS ‘T HE LI G HT spoolers individually with Westinghouse Motors 


[hen consider that you can locate them anywhere at 
R ic 's MII — oe os eslis and all in your mill, in otherwise wasted corners, entirely in- 
= ma Se fen eee dependent of line shafts. Individual motor-driven spool- 
ers are self-contained units that you can move about at 
will. They consume only just the power sufficient to 
operate them, in strong contrast with mechanical drive 
where line shafts consume more power than the driven 
spoolers. 


“Textile-Motor Talks’’ No.7 tells of other advanta- 
ges; ask our nearest office to mail you a copy. 


U.S. GUTTA-PERCHA PAINT CO. _ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
PROVIDENCE - RHODE ISLAND Atlanta Charlotte Philadelphia 


New York and other large cities 


nge fou 


to find a bearing in your entire plant which Mica Flake Lubricant 
will not keep cool—or a hot bearing which Mica Flake Lubricant 
will not cool while running! Our challenge is contained in a small 
package, free ly offered for demonstration purposes, of 


MICA FLAKE LUBRICANT 


Do you accept our challenge? Send for the test sample! Mica Flake Lubricant is radically 
different, in principal and performance, from Graphite or any other lubricting material. 
Keeps the metal bearing surfaces actually apart—reduces friction—cools hot jonrnals—lengthens the 
life of your oil—saves costly delays and break-downs— increases operative efficiency. 
Mica Flake Lubricant is pure Mica— pure white—will not discolor or damage fabrics. 


Write for literature prices, and the 
test sample ! 


THE UNITED STATES MICA COMPANY, 238-240 LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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“The After Effects Are Pleasant.” Cooper Hewitt 
7 LLamps,4_' 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Ab 
E 


If Quality Counts 
and Results are what you want, refuse to accept 


a cheap substitute, and insist that your Dealer : a 
: . Yeni E ne, a = wi Tr 
gives you the kind of STEPHENSON Bar ——— 
5 Cer; 
Belt Dressing that is made for your particular PJ 


belts. Be sure the Man with the Cog- Wheel Effects 250% increase 
Face is on each Pound Stick, And don’t in efficiency 


confuse the Brands. 


ere 


In a certain plush factory the daylight rate of cloth 
RED Label Brand for Leather Belts inspection, formerly 40 yards per minute, was in- 
GREEN Label Brand for Rubber Belts creased to 100 yards per minute by using Cooper 
Hewitt Lamps. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N.Y. See Catalogue No. 60 
Write for sample of STEPHENSON Belt Cleaner. COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC Co. 


220 West 29th St., New York. 


sans Hank Twister 
WATER TOWERS For Worsted Yarn 


IRON OR STEEL 


| 


for Fire 
Protection 
and 
Domestic 
Service. 


Built in all 

sizes. 

Write for 

catalogue. 

Plans and 

prices aoe ei P 
cheerfully | Are you twisting by hand? Machine 


given. sent on trial. 


Ait =6CllGCUA. W. ALLEN 


Tippett & Woud, Pnittipsburg, New J 
ae scainnaandemesenae 2427 Mascher St., Phila, 
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Supply the Hopper and the 


TAYLOR STOKER 
will do the Rest 





| Taylor Stokers at Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


American Ship Windlass Co. 


General Sales Office and Works 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LENHER ENGINEERING CO. 
Sole Agents N. Y., N. J., Pa. 
Singer Tower s-4 New York City 





Is the name of the only 
Seamless 
Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


MADE FROM PURE 


CHEMICAL HARD 
FIBRE 


NO SEAMS o1 or - RIVETS 


Absolutely Smooth 


No Waste or Broken Ends 


Write for prices. VUFACTURED BY THE 


Standard ‘Filer Co. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 


Being snccessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. 

Capacity ; 2,000 lbs. a day per man, 

Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


D. F, WATERS, 


53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We have the Largest Exclusive Spool 
Manufacturing Plant in the World 
with a capacity of 10,000 High Grade 
Bushed Spools per day. 


Our splendid facilities guarantee prompt 
and immediate deliveries. Our equip- 
ment, than which no better exists, guar- 
antees the highest grade of all hard 
wood spools of the highest quality pro- 
curable at medium prices. 

COTTON WARPER SPOOLS, COTTON TWISTER SPOOLS, 
WORSTED ROVE SPOOLS, CARPET CREEL SPOOLS, 
WORSTED REDUCER SPOOLS, 

WOOL WARP SPOOLS. 


We can give one week deliveries on any 
order of the above kinds of spools. 


Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing Co., 


LESTERSHIRE, N. Y. 
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aon « Forall power purposes 


where high economy and 


close regulation i 1S required. 
Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
rebored in place. 


General engine repairs.. 


Rice & Sargent Corliss Engines 
Heavy Duty Type 


NOTED FOR 
RELIABLE SERVICE, 
LOW STEAM CONSUMPTION, 

LOW FRICTION LOSSES and 

SPEEDS HIGHER THAN OTHER CORLISS TYPES. 
Designed and built by 

PROVIDENCE ENGINEERING WORKS 
Main Office & Works PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


There are many articles ad- 


vertised to do the work of 


Carbolineum—but have you ever tried 
AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 


‘¢It preserves wood against rot.” 
On the market since 1875. 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 


347 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. es 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RING HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS., 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 
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wi 


a) 


yen 1870 


John etal & Son 


providence, R- !- 


Builders of Dui ing Machinery 
Cloth 1 en se FELTS, ¢tc- 


Ventilating Fase 


Built Upright or Horizontal specialty 


with Low Dow® = nd for Catalogue 


ee tl 


ee ee 
C22 wm aw oe ee | 


ye 3 


"Za ae we ae we | 
LAgaEReaneanas. 


GOR BMO>EAMSA_E AMMAR MRE EN 


ahnhAn nen hha 
‘da tied de Ee tie de irl 
(AeCaereeny oo 


O4ha44e wos ® 
tle eat oe 


sma ook 


Key Seating Attachment 


FOR 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 


seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE co., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


All Space Occupied Each Case In Place 


Cases, bales and packages — 

tier upon tier easily and quickly Put there with ease and economy, 
The Economy Steel Tiering Ma- . it does away with the old labori- 
chine will increase the c apacity % ous hand method. The Econ- 
of your storage room, give in- * omy Steel ‘Tiering Machine en- 
stant accessibility to any of the ables a small man ‘to lift a large 


goods, and decrease cost of load and put it where he wants it. 
handling. . 


Economy Engineering Co. **diageir" *—— 
Get Your Supplies from the Manufacturers. 
EXCELSIOR a nnee vee | 
WOOL OIL Liurchbardl § by: LARD 
COMPOUND ——2"2"s". 


The Excelsior Compounds are the best lubricating and 
AND 


softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving in time 
and soap. They willnot gum inthe cards 
Write for prices and particulars. 
SOFTENER OLIVE OIL: TALLOW SOAP 
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A. H. Howarp, Pres. ESTABLISHED 1866. HERBERT MIDGLEY, Supt. 


A practical test will convince you we can furnish the 


BEST 
COTTON, WOOLEN and WORSTED 


CARD CLOTHING 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


144 and 146 Vine Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 


To the Manufacturer who Invites Success! 


THE HENDERSON CARD 


will increase your carding and improve the quality of your yarn 
with less waste, greater strength and increased 
production over any other system. 


James H. Whittle Co. 150 tariowst., Worcester, Mass. 


Successors to the Cleveland Machine vee 


Owners and man rs the celebra nnn a Cara f r We 
Werctd, Gua, Waa Sem oak be lso manufacture 


All] Binds ofr WW7TOolen Dike. 


Bates & Robinson Zz 
Combination Card Clothing waics makes workers out = sec ial 


Thousands of these combination strippers running in the 
best mills in America. 


Bates @ Robinson Machine Co. 


148 Warren Street, LOWELL, MASS. 


Patented Dec 


for all kinds of products. 


Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 
any press in the market. 


Send for circular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Sar Bataet impr oved Steel Powe > Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 


Press with New Steel Link Chains 


| 
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BieschiN ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘ween: 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


The equipment of the Clark Thread Mills 
with ©=W squirrel cage motors is a sign 
of the times. 


Our bulletin 105 Y describes this motor. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 


Steel 
rea MAILS aa Paterson, N. J. 


Harnesses, Lingoes, Shuttles 
Liberal Discount to Dealers and Quills. 


ESTABLISHED 1825 


GEO. SIMS & SONS, Engineers 


Sherwood Street, Nottingham, England 


MAKERS OF IMPROVED 


LACE DRESSING PLANT 


Starch Rollers in Brass or Mahogany 
LACE GASSING MACHINES, ETC. 


UNBREAKABLE BEAMS 


(PATENTED 
Stamped Steel Beams are unbreakable, light in weight 
and moderate in cost. 
Cheir use saves the cost of breakage, renewals, repairs, as well 
as loss of time and bother. 
Flanges always run true, no wood to warp, crack or splinter, 
Saves yarn waste. Let us tell you more about them. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO. 


See our special Reel, Spool and Beam Catalog. Attleboro, Mass. 
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‘FOR YOUR PRESSING NEEDS” 


COLD WATER SHRINKING anp a 


AY IDRAULIC PRESS 


WILL IMPROVE THE FINISH, GIV= A MOST DESIRABLE HANDLE AND PRESERVE 
THE LIFE OF YOUR FABRIC. COSTS LESS THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 


AUTOMATIC SHRINKING, HANGING AND DRYING EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
NEW YORK, 39-41 CORTLANDT ST lic pREece mec 
SiR Eek Gat euenene Wee. THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG, CO 
BUFFALO, 31 CHURCH ST. 4 


6 LINCOLN AVE., MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO. 


Day and Evenieg | | Philadelphia 
oe Textile School 
Carding, 
Redford 


Combing, TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 
ern Oldest in America 
Warp 


j Preparation, Most Complete in the World 
BY | Weaving, 


Endorsed by the Leading 


Designing, Educators and Manutacturers 


Knitting, Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 

‘ Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 

( ip Chemistry Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing ; 
and Dyeing. 


Special Courses in 


Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


For illustrated 
Address 


Year Book and other information, address 
New Bedford Textile School 


E. W. France, Director, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Broad and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 


James H, CLARKE GEORGE FP, CocKER 


COCKER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Improved Warping and Beaming Machinery 


of all types for Cotton Textiles, 
Improved Double Acting Nappers and Felters 


For Cotton and Woolen Goods. 


Frankford, Penna. 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 
Ha INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


shart: CONDENSERS cttitorumes, 





ut 


TWIN AIR PUMP 


DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


Drives ata 
Right Angle 


without noise, 
dirt or trouble. 


Almond Rt. Angle Transmission 


eliminates mule pulley stand 
and bevel gear troubles. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO., 


Ashburnham, Mass. 


AQUA Waterproof Belting New York Office, 40 Murray = 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS — 
If steam or moisture makes your belts stretch aaetiee In cylinders, 
beyond all reason, or if your belts slip and ruin Ewe | DIXON'S bearings, gears 


. ) TICONDEROGA AMERICAN | ee 
ecause o1l or water drips upon them, get a FLAKE and all friction 
Shultz Aqua Waterproof Belt. {GRAPHITE | points Dixon's 

’ PERFECT LUBRICANT | Sisk Gaaniels 
Aqua is waterproof, steamproof and acid- Oe Se eae 
fume proof! and it will outwear any rubber | seer ones | S8VES Weas and 
or canvas belt made. power. 


Send for Booklet “6,” Successful ee eee & 
sieeee wn es any ar for free booklet and 
on adda ees ME sample—write to-day. 
New Yorr Boston PHI 


: ILADELPHIA 
111 Chambers St- 114 High Street 116 N.3rd St. 


} 


MAURICE GANDY 4 
a 
RED STITCHED™ 
COTTON-OUCK / 

BELTING / 


ANOTHER VICTORY. 


On Nov. 18th, 1907, we secured a judgment against 
Weller Manufacturing Company for selling imitations. 

On Feb. 5th, 1909, Circuit Court of U. 5., Western, 
Dist. of Pa., issued an injunction against C, A. Turner 
Inc., from infringing upon our rights. 

GANDY TRADE MARKS are registered and will 
be protected, so don’t be deceived. Every belt shows 
every ten feet “GENUINE GANDY BELT.” 

I | We also make Gandy Belt Dressing aud issue 
7 a free Booklet, “ Experiences with Gandy.” 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. BALTIMORE.MD. 
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Dr. CHAS. F. McKENNA, Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St., New York City 
Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Materials a Specialty. Processes——Economies—Inspection. 


WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
The Nanz Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. This clock will reduce your insurance rate, 
No complicated mechanism. Absolutely reliable. Full parti 


+ 


R\ 


A\\ 7 


ilars 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., “ “ 178 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and — 
Needs no covers, 


—— 


== CHarree BROTHERS 0 IFANY. 
BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA}. 


Strong 


| Clean 
LIGHT 
= 
FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


1,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 


NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


Send for Samples 
DIXON ~UBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 


Telephone 989-3. 


W. U. Code Word—Adamsal 
i«. kee de DD as Ms, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENTEI 


CORSET AND FABRIC MACHINERY. 


Strip Cutting, Folding and Winding oe Plain or _— - to 2400 Yards a Minute. 


Bom nally, aan e intr oduced and taught pec >P le to do bias on my machines in sever yuntrie I furnish a complete equip: 
cutting straight « ias fabr ic, and folding same. 


matie Str ip € itting, Foldin 1g and Windi ae “Machi es in thr ee variations. Univer 
in three variations. 4 inc aes nding os ut Ling Machines, ‘All f the t > kad inelinios ae ad fabric. 
These machines pay for themselves ina short tim Any kind of a folder for any kin i of fabric, bias or straight, 1-8 to 6 incl 


151 MIDDLE STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


MASON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Makers of 


Machinery for Braiding and Finishing Sash Cord. 


15 1-2 Chardon Street BOSTON, MASS. 


1en? 


finding and Spooling Ma nes 



















L. E. BARNES, Pres, and Treas. 


The E. E. Burnham Co. 


252 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 
Leather Belting 
Cotton and Worsted Roll Coverers 


General 
Mill aagyees 


85% Pure Magnesia Steam Pipe and 
ler Covering 


Diehl Manufacturing Co., 


ELIZABETHPORT, N. J. 


HIGH GRADE 
Electrical Apparatus 


A line of 
Slow Speed 
Motors 

Especially ’ 
Adapted to - 
Textile Work 













Eureka Fire Hose 


For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 









Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
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| Variable Speed esr 





Somerville, Mass. 


‘Piece End 
‘Sewing 


























JUNE 1999 


| ‘The Evans Friction . — 
Cone Pulleys “=| 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired 
speed from I to 6 by 
simply pulling a cord. 
They are guaranteed 
to do your work. 





We’ll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue. 





EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 


BIRCH BROS. 















“ Coronation ” 


®IRCH TREF 


Sews any 
Fabric 








or Thin 
Wet or 
Dr 
s Without 
Machines eee 
ne 
Stitch or 
on American stand sent Stitch 


on trial most anywhere. 
g Send for Circular. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 


Safety Automatic 
Feed Water 


Regulator 


New England 
Office: 

103 Bedford St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Berry Engineering Co., Chester, Pa. 
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The Metallic Drawing Roil Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARRA, IIASS. 





T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


LOWELL. MASS. 
FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager 









NANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 


WARPING, BALLING AND 


BEATING MACHINERY 
PATENT EXPANSION 
COMSS 





Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, 
Charlotte, N.C. 






WRITE 





FOR PARTICULARS. 


WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 


































Geo, W. Womelsdorf Frank T. Calder 


Calder Machine Works 
We Manufacture 
Spindles 
Flyers 
Caps 
Tubes 


and all parts for 
Worsted and 





Silk Spinning. 

—_— 
Spindles and 
Flyers of every 
description 
promptly re- 
paired. 


Race St. Phila., Pa. 


STEAM FINISHING MACHINE. 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 











Millions of 


$$$ $$ 


Saved by 


“The Master” 


Portable Factory Sewing Ma- 
chine—in labor and material, 
both wet and dry sewing, 
since 1870. That’s why it 
leads in sales. Send for booklet 







Hill’s Improved 
Tin Roving Cans 


are especially adapted for use in 
Woolen Mills, IXXX Tin Plate 
body, side seam locked and groov- 
ed—made by machinery—every can 
alike. Special pattern top and bot- 
tom rings made of 3g inch iron 
welded at joints and tinned. A 
wide “kicking band” beaded and 
soldered on the body. We can’t 
tell all their good points here. Let 
us send full details. 












““Modern Money Saving 
Machinery” 


Tillinghast Machine 
, and Supply Co. 








. ELEN Write for prices. 
James Hill Mfg. Co., Providence, R. /. 


™ 238 Aborn St. 
a Providence, : R. I. 
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1HE PERFECT 
OLIVE OIL SUBSTITUTE 


BROSCO OIL 


e-third the cost, it g 


jual if not ie be 
ned from Olive Oil. 


SCHOLLER BROS. CO.. 
3301 Amber St., Phila., Pa. 
High Grade Soaps and Softeners. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 


- r settir rup Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Also a variety of 
l by Carders and Manufacturers 


WM. H. H. BROWN. CO 


Send for circular, 
No. 81 Mechanic Street 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 
Leeds, England 


{AKERS OF A CI 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Acme Bale Ties 
and Buckles 


; Aenee Steel Gobda Co 
i CHICAGO 
151 Lafayette St. 


Empire Bidg., 
L 


ATLANTA NEW YOKK CITY 


JUNE 1909 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


DUNN 
haa 


lem tear. sT 


BOSTON: - MASS. 


COPPER 


Taunton-New texmeedianiiadied Copper Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Printing AARKPR Pirting Roles 
Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


Robert G. Pratt 


Worcester, Mass. 


Battens Narrow 


and Fabric 


Supplies Looms 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Represented in the 
0. A. ROBBINS, - - - 


South by 
CHARLOTTE, N.C, 
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R.H. HOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


and 


Worsted Machinery--new and repairs. 
BELTING AND MILL SUPPLIES. 







Wis ; 








For tying all kinds of bundles and bales. Simple, 
quick, sure. Cannot untie, yet instantly fastened 
and unfastened. Secures yarn, cloth, underwear, 
etc., when carried from dep’t to dep’t. An inex- 
pensive, durable time saver. Sample on request. 

The Reliable Tie Company 
Chadwicks, New York. 
















1842-46 Germantown Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












S. R. Mason, Treasurer 
a| 


© MASON BRUSH 
\ WORKS 


" Mill and Machine 
Brushes 


| Repairing a Specialty. 





Worcester, 






BELTED—STEAM —ELECTRIC 
“insevce ELYDRO “Ghote 
EXTRACTORS 


—THE KIND FOR HARD SERVICE— 
DIENELT & EISENHARDT, Inc. 


Howard and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


s ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 
Gilbert | Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 
Wood nto o« SPINDLES, | 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila, Pa, 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Ragand Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


























i For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. y 
S lit Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, + 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. f 


Pulleys ELMER, SALEM CO., .. ™N. J. 


SAGINAW | F viction and Expense Reducers 
etroit Lig ‘eed Lubricators are 
MANUFACTURING supreme in both these qualities. 
COMPANY, They are proving it all over the 
SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A 


world. 900,000 sold in 20 years. 
New York Branch, 88 Warren St., 


New Catalogue shows why. Sénd for it. 
Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St. DETROIT | UBRICATOR (COMPANY, 
Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. ¢ | _— FO 


Cable Address: Engrave, ABC and Lieber’s Codes, | DETROIT, U.S. A, 





oma 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
ANYTHING = srsezs stir bestest 


can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 


<a Att BL Sees. 


Spindles F. A, A P. Sea pn 


| oR) ae! 


Repairs DOUBLING and SPOOLING MACHINES 


Ty eee! 


YELLE 
Vachinery 
LAWRENCE, MASS. Parts 


vent ane on 0) 08 Mince 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3° dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 


satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired, Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


E. L. TEBBETS SPOOL COMPANY, Locke’s Mills, Me. 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa. Manufacturers of 


STEEL HARNESS and FRAMES 


/ For England, Ireland, Etc., Thomas E. Power & Co., Bradford, England 
\ For Japan and China, Shewan Tomes & Co., 10-12 Broadway, N.Y. City 


An Essential to the LOOM DVSTER_» 
Weave Room aa — 
S. A. FELTON & SON CO. wancuesTeR, “The Loom Duster 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


Sole Selling Agents 


MANUFACTURERS oF—— 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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S. @ D. Jack Spool 


Pat. Aug. 6th, 1906 


SWEET @ DOYLE, Mill Furnishers 
COHOES, Ns, WY-e 
The only spool made that the barrel itself acts as 
a support for the head. Note the recess in the 
head and the shoulder onthe barrel. Our Claim:— 
A perfectly SMOOTH HEAD.—NO SLIVERS.— 
A STIFF SPOOL.— The STRONGEST. — The 
LONGEST LIVED.—As CHEAP as the BEST.— 
Practically INDESTRUCTABLE. 





Established 1844. 
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SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 
Manatactaser of all minds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 
RINGS, JBES, CAP etc., for Cotton, Silk | 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. F 1A. HALL & CO. | Allentown Baek, Marasn 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 


| and Mill Supply Co., 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 


Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 
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J. S. Turner Mfg. Co. “ixaPwz’’ Oak-Tanned Leather Belting 


Leather Aprons, Worsted Rolls of All Kinds Covered and Bossed. Comb Circles and Fallers Repaired. Comb and Machine 
Bruhses. Belt and Iron Cemeuts of All Kinds. Mill Supplies of All Kinds. Special Attention given to Repairing. 


Turner’s Patent Worsted Roll Covering Machine. 
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A. Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
| AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


PU RE PAI NT Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 

Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted F 

and Mill-light Gloss Enamel, Samples furnished. + a py style -* ‘icra Spindles Straightened, a 
sil. int Co., 188-190 Montague St., Brook!ya, N.Y. estepped and Ketopped. 

Charles I]. Brown Pain £g y Sea ks, Gain, Kole 





. The Olympia Cotton Mills Co. has used 
two carloads of 


She STATESMAN 100% 


















important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the tubes, saves 
labor, maintains uniform speed, and most importantof 
all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refertolargest worsted mills, 


— uae” semen anti 


i 
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BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 








DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP, ““ino‘Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURING. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘‘Fast Black’? Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., ‘rutrAberrura, Penn. 
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INDIGO 


Its history and how to know it. 





“The human race in general finds a great 
amount of pleasure in colors. The eye requires 
them as it requires light.” 


@ This statement, which was used by Goethe in his treatise on the edu- 
cating influence of colors, is fully confirmed by natural history. 

@ Man has always endeavored to beautify the work of his hands by means 
of colors, and an aesthetical longing, whether known or not, urges him to 
transfer the colors which are seen eyerywhere in nature to himself or to 
something he has made. 

@ Technical knowledge and aesthetical understanding have changed with 
time, but the delight in colors is still as peculiar to us moderns as it was 
to our remote ancestors. 


@ Indigo is the oldest of all known coloring matters; it is used to a greater 
extent than all others and in constanntly increasing quantities. 

q In Europe, woad, which contains indigo, has been used in blue-dyeing 
for centuries; the first definite information regarding indigo was brought 
by the Venetian, Marco Polo, when he returned from his travels in the 
year 1300. 

@ Corresponding with the increase of technical knowledge, the application 
of indigo has in the course of time become very many sided, so that at 
present it plays an important part in our civilization. 

@ This is the secret of the endurance of Indigo through these many 
eenturies. Ninety-five per cent. of the world’s production of Indigo enters 


into the manufacture of fabrics, chiefly cotton, made for the masses; the 
hardest test of goodness. 


SIMPLE TESTS FOR DETERMINING INDIGO ON COTTON. 


Put a little piece of Indigo-dyed cotton intoa dry test tube or on a 
porcelain plate and heat very slowly over a Bunsen Gas Burner or some 
other flame. The Indigo will sublime and show heavy y purplish fumes. 

Another very simple test is to put a little of the Indigo-dyed 
cotton into a porcelain dish or on a white porcelain plate and light it 
with a match and let it burn. If Indigo is present the porcelain 
will show a greenish blue film. 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; 
about 7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or 
firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of go»ds made, the machinery equipment, i. e., the nnmber 
of sets of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, 
whether there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct. All this and much other 
information contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 
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American Directory oi the Knitting Trade. 


Published Annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50. 


a 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 


spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer_ 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 
any town or mill may be quickly found. 
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Egyptian Tint 


Always Gives Uniform Results 


It isnot a mixture of aniline colors. 
It will always produce an exact shade 
for Egyptian Cotton. It is fast, and 
gives a uniformly even shade. 

Cotton underwear, curtains, etc., can 
be given exactly the same shade month 
after month. 

Goods always match in color, giving 
exact uniformity in the legs, sleeves, and 
body of each garment. 

Don't you want to know more about 
the best of Egyptian Tints? 


DANKER & MARSTON 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid : 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. § 
; 







Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. Il. 
Cc. E. RILEY, Treas. Southern Office 


Boston Office, 65 Franklin St. 814-815 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Visionary Schemes. 

The members of the International Cotton 
1 ederation discuss at their annual congresses 
a number of questions which should not be 
taken as seriously as those in attendance 
seem to take them. The primary object of 
that Federation, now frankly admitted, is to 
maintain a balance between the quantity of 
cotton grown in the fields and the quantity 
used in the mills. In pursuit of this object 
the Federation encourages cotton growing 
all the time and short time in the mills part 
of the time. During the long intervals when 
the balance between production and con- 
sumption is not seriously disturbed and the 
Federation has only to hold itself in readi- 
ness for the emergency that may suddenly 
arise, it is necessary to fill in the time and 
maintain the interest of the constituent asso- 
ciations by discussing questions that any of 
the members may bring up at the Con- 
gresses. Naturally such questions are likely 
to be more or less visionary and impracti- 
cable. Of such is the plan to form a power- 
ful holding company, consisting of cotton 
spinners in all parts of the world, which is to 
buy and hold in reserve an immense stock 
of cotton. This cotton is to be sold when 
prices reach a certain height, the idea being 
that selling the cotton will depress prices so 
as to prevent other holders of cotton from 
gaining excessive profits at the expense of 


the spinners. This scheme was proposed by 
Herr Kuffler, of Austria, at the first Con- 
gress at Zurich in 1904, and has done service 
at every Congress since, it being now known 
as the “Lang scheme,’ because of having 
been elaborated by E. Lang, of Switzerland, 
at the Bremen Congress of 1906. 

John Smethurst, secretary of the English 
Cotton Federation, took a turn at it before 
the Milan Congress last month, and here is 
his outline of the proposition: 


The fundamental lines of the scheme as out- 
lined by Mr. Lang are: 

1. The establishment of an organization or a 
limited company, comprising the entire cotton in- 
dustry of the world, and of which individual spin- 
ners may become members without interfering in 
any way with their existing associations. 

2. The formal engagement of this organization 
to buy a quantity of cotton of the most required 
grades, prices and quantities to be fixed by the 
spinners themselves by means of votes or dele- 
gates. These details to be known at least one 
year in advance of the purchase. 

3. The engagement of this organization to 
maintain this reserve intact until prices reach a 
fixed limit. This limit to be settled by the spin 
ners themselves, and to be published beforehand 
in the same manner as the purchase price. The 
unconditional sale of this reserve at the fixed 
limit, either to members of the company or to 
outsiders. This for the purpose of regulating 
prices 

4. The payment of a fixed levy for every bale of 
cotton used in the mills of the members. This levy 
to be paid into the funds of the company for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the manage- 
ment, and 

5 For the payment of an indemnity to those 
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who adopt “short time,” if it should not be pos- 
sible to establish the cotton reserve either entirely 
or partially. This indemnity would have to be 
paid to spinners who undertake at the low- 
est figure to stop their mills, and this ‘‘short-time” 
1easure would have to be started, and the indem- 

paid, as soon as the cotton prices exceeded 
the maximum limit fixed for the sale of the cotton 


reserve 


those 





1e three main purposes of the scheme as elabo- 
rated by Mr. Lang are: 

To prevent excessive 
1 1 certain fixed limits. 
2. To increase the area of cultivation by as- 


fluctuations in prices 


suring the planters of a minimum price for at 
least a portion of the crop, and 

3. To make international short time more easy 

ption by the payment of an indemnity to 

firms adopting short time when the price of cot- 

n is so high as to make short-time working de- 


Ordinary reasoning faculties are partially 
Kuffler-Lang-Smethurst 
Whether this is due more to its 
immensity or to the impossibility of finding 


paralvzed by this 


scheme. 


anything in history by which to judge it, is 

question. Possibly both factors combine 
t objectors at a disadvan- 
tage, which is in no wise lessened by Mr. 
Smethurst’s statement regarding the power 


‘ the International Cotton Federation. 


place would-be 


To those who are influenced by the seeming im- 
ssibility of the scheme, my reply is that with 
organization of the magnitude of the Interna- 
nal Federation, all things are possible, provided 


can get unanimity 


We 


shall not lay ourselves open to the 
charge of carping criticism by intimating 
that the impossibility of getting unanimity 


1 


may be a stumbling block to making all 
things possible to the International Cotton 
Federation. It is safer and easier for doubt- 
ers to ask that a demonstration of the un- 
limited possibilities of the Federation be 
given by putting the cotton reserve scheme 
into successful operation. Seeing is be- 
ee 

From 50,000 to 60,000 tons of cotton are 
used vearly in Muelhausen, from a quarter 
to a third being Egyptian, and the rest 
American and Indian. 


During 1907 the United States sold 8,721,- 
202 bales of cotton valued at $482,081 ,527 
for export. 
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The Patents Agreement with Germany. 

Our readers have been kept informed 
regarding the effect of the new British pat- 
ents act, which since going into effect last 
year has caused a rush of foreign manufac- 
turers to establish works on British soil in 
order to protect their British patents. Ger- 
many was the country hardest hit by this 
legislation and the German government was 
quick to see that, bad as the effects of the 
British law on German industry were, worse 
would follow if the United States should 
likewise make the working of patents com- 
pulsory. Accordingly the German foreign 
office lost no time in asking the Washington 
government to enter into an agreement by 
which Germany would not force American 
inventors to work their patents in that coun- 
try providing the United States agreed not 
to force German inventors to work their 
patents here. Our government responded 
with alacrity and as a result the agreement 
was drawn up and has been ratified by both 
the Senate and the Reichstag. Thus any 
law that Congress may pass requiring for- 
eign inventors to work their American pat- 
ents in the United States, has been nullified 
in advance so far as Germany is concerned. 

It may not be wholly useless to call atten- 
tion at this time to the fact that, as in the 
case of the German tariff agreement of 1907, 
Germany has the big end and the United 
States the little end of this patent arrange- 
ment. This inequality results from various 
First, Germany has built up vast 
industries in the last forty years by compell- 
ing American inventors to work their patents 
in that country while the United States 
granted a monopoly of the American market 
to German inventors without requiring the 
working of their Second, a 
monopoly of the American market is of much 
greater value than a monopoly of the Ger- 
man market because of the greater popula- 
tion, wealth and purchasing power of the 
consumers in the United States. 


causes. 


inventions. 


This ques- 


tion of the compulsory working of foreign 
patents is not yet settled in this country, and 
the German patent agreement may, as was 
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the case with the short-lived German tariff 
agreement, hasten a result not contemplated 
by its framers. 


British Colonial Cotton. 


The British Cotton Growing Association 
usually chooses the annual banquet as a 
fitting occasion for reporting progress or the 
lack of it to the world. At the banquet last 
month the secretary, J. Arthur Hutton, made 
a report of which the following is an 
abstract: 


Through the drought in West Africa a large pro- 
portion of the capital of the Association had gone, 
but he claimed that very much had been done. In 
the Leeward Islands, the Governor wrote, the cot- 
ton industry had profoundly modified the condi- 
tions of life in many of the smaller islands, and 
had materially improved matters in all those in 
which it had been introduced. As to the West 
Indies and Uganda, Nyassaland and Rhodesia, Mr. 
Hutton quoted favorable accounts of the cotton- 
producing industry. Coming to Lagos, a part of 
the Empire to which he said that Association had 
devoted most of their energies and most of their 
capital, they grew there, in 1903, 500 bales. In 
1907 the amount reached 09,700 bales. Last year 
there was the drought, and the growth dropped to 
5,500. The produce for the first four months of 
this year was 8,500 bales, compared with 9,500 bales 
in the record year. They were a thousand bales 
short of the figure he had given, and had eight 
months still to go. He believed that Lagos would 
reach 12,000 to 13,000 bales this year, and a most 
encouraging fact was the fact that the natives 
were not discouraged by the catastrophe of 1008. 
and had produced more cotton this year than they 
had in the record year of two years ago. (Hear, 
hear.) They estimated this year’s crop in West 
Africa at 15,000 bales, in East Africa at 13,000, in 
the West Indies at 7,000, and sundries at 3,000, 
making a total of 38,000 bales, the value of half a 
million sterling. (Hear, hear.) They had under- 
taken a great work, Mr. Hutton said in conclud- 
ing, and thought that they might look forward to 
the future with great confidence. (Applause.) 


Sir Alfred Jones, who presided, made an 
address in which he prophesied great things 
for the colonial cotton enterprise, and which 
was reported as follows: 


He went on to say that they were there to talk 
business. Lancashire people and the British peo- 
ple in general wanted to make the best of their 
trade. The Association was started about ten 
years ago and was scoffed at by many people, who 
said there was only one place where cotton could 
be grown. We had since come to a transformation 
scene. A hundred and thirty years ago Lancashire 
got the whole of its supply from the West Indies, 
and it amounted to about 6,000 packages. From 
the West Indies since their commencement they 
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had imported about 14,000 bales, but from America 
four million bales to Liverpool. They had got 
6,000 or 7,000 bales in the year 1908 compared to 
1903, when we had 750, from Nigeria. He wanted 
to impress on the people of this country and also 
on the colonies that there was no reason whatever 
why we should not find employment for the ten 
millions of people in Nigeria with the assistance 
the Government had given and with the assistance 
of the Colonial Secretary. The Colonial Office had 
been thoroughly British in their sentiment. There 
was no reason why we should not grow sufficient 
cotton and many other things at a rate which 
would make it impossible for America to supply 
Lancashire. At one time Lancashire thought we 
should not get the necessary cotton from America. 
In a short time we should not want it. In Ni- 
geria you could get as much labor as you wanted 
for 6d. a day. In America it cost from 4s. to Ios. 
Land in Nigeria was accessible, thanks to the 
Colonial Office, and of low value, and was as good 
a cotton-growing country as could be found any- 
where. The Association had done a good deal. 
They had helped the West Indies. They were now 
mixed up with one of the greatest efforts the na- 
tion had made and were going to provide employ- 
ment for our people in the colonies; and in Lan- 
cashire we could have no American corners. It 
would be good to accelerate the growth of cotton 
in Africa. Acknowledging the great assistance the 
Association had received from the Colonial Office, 
the President said they recognized the sympathy 
shown to the Association. The nation had been 
shown that we had possessions where cotton could 
be grown and that all that was wanted was to nur- 
ture them. And the people of those countries 
would be not only growers of cotton, but custom- 
ers of this country. (Applause.) 


Among the other speakers was Lord 
Crewe, of the Colonial Office, who referred 
to the complete dependence of Lancashire 
on outside sources for a supply of cotton, 
and brought home to his hearers the calam- 
ity that even a temporary loss of that sup- 
ply would be for Lancashire, by this refer- 
ence to the cotton famine in the early six- 
ties: 


Sir Alfred Jones has told us how long ago we 
depended for our cotton supplies on the West 
Indies, but in later days we have depended mainly 
on the Southern States of America. Lancashire is 
never likely to forget what came of that depend- 
ence, and of the cessation of that main source of 
supply. The cotton famine of the early sixties 
was, I think, in one sense an almost unique his- 
torical event. Never probably in the whole his- 
tory of mankind did the civic commotions of one 
country work disaster so swift and so complete on 
the unoffending inhabitants of another country. 
If one could compare catastrophes due to human 
action to those due to the forces of Nature, it is 
almost as if the terrible earthquake of Messina 
had laid half Manchester in ruins. That was in- 
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deed a terrible time. There were half a million of 
people on the relief lists in Lancashire. It was 
estimated the losses in wages amounted to £150,- 
ooo a week; and looking back, as we do, upon that 
time of trial, not only every Lancashire man but 
every Englishman can reflect with pride on the 
way in which the trial was borne. Lancashire went 
through that test with absolute heroism. 

But, however much we may admire such hero- 
ism, we do not desire to see the necessity for hav- 
ing it repeated (hear, hear), and the necessity for 
the multiplication of sources of supply of cotton 
has ever since that date been burnt deep into the 
conviction not merely of all in this county, but of 
the whole of England. That is one point, but as 
regards multiplication of sources of supply it 
might not matter whether they were all outside 
the British Empire or not, because by the doctrine 
of chances and the law of averages it might be 
concluded that any local catastrophe such as the 
American Civil War, or a complete failure of crop, 
would not affect all the sources of supply that 
would be available. That is not enough for us. 
We desire that as many as possible of those 
sources of supply should be within the confines of 
the British Empire. (Cheers.) 

In developing new sources of cotton sup- 
ply the British Cotton Growing Association 
is engaged in a great work, the importance 
of which is in no degree lessened by the fact 
that the work is prompted by a desire for 
self-preservation, the first law of nature. 
Success in this work will be a benefit to the 
whole world as well as to Lancashire. In 
the early days of the Association there was 
a disposition on the part of its promoters to 
give special prominence to the general bene- 
fit to mankind and keep in the background 
the particular benefit to Lancashire. It is a 
cause for congratulation that this order has 
been reversed, and that we find the leaders 
of the colonial cotton enterprise frankly 
stating they “wanted to make the best of 
their trade.” They want cheap cotton that 
they may be able to meet the demand from 
their old customers for cheap cotton goods. 
Half of all the cotton goods made in Lan- 
cashire are sold to the poverty stricken in- 
habitants of India. One of Lancashire’s dii- 
ficulties has from the fact that 
cotton goods to be sold to the poorest paid 
people on earth had to be made from cotton 
raised by the best paid people. Under such 
conditions the 10,000,000 Ni- 
gerians working for 12 cents a day raising 


resulted 


prospect of 


cotton for Lancashire seems like an indus- 
trial millennium. There are, however, two 


factors to be reckoned with, both of which 
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are likely to unite in thwarting Lancashire’s 
hopes. First, the Nigerian. He will not 
work for 12 cents a day raising cotton for 
English mills. -He will demand a larger and 
a fairer share of the product of his labor. 
And then, there is the Indian. How long 
will he allow the Indian cotton industry to 
be strangled for the benefit of Lancashire 
by reason of a miserable tariff of 3 1/2 per 
cent. on imports of cotton goods? Not 
long, if the Swadeshi movement is an indi- 
cation of Indian temper. 


_—_—_——— 


Vegetable Fiber in Wool. 


Some time ago we gave an account of a 
conference of Australian wool growers and 
English worsted spinners at Bradford, called 
for the purpose of remedying the difficulty 
caused by vegetable fiber in wool. The 
committee, which was appointed at the Brad- 
ford conference to investigate the question, 
has recently made a report from which we 
take the following extract: 


The question of wool linings for packs has met 
with an unexpected check owing to the fact that 
25 per cent. duty will have to be paid in Australia. 
This means a cost of about 1s. 7d. each landed. 
but, of course, the cheapest packs may then be 
used as outer coverings. It is hoped, however, 
that the government of the Commonwealth may 
see its way to cancel this, and negotiations are in 
progress with that object in view. Meanwhile, i 
the opinion of the committee, a wool lining fur- 
nishes the real remedy, provided that the growers 
can find an easy and convenient method of manipu- 
lating these linings in the process of packing. 
Various efforts made with paper-lined packs have 
proved eminently satisfactory. The essential fea- 
tures are that the canvas should be sufficiently 
strong and not too thin, that the paper should be 
of thick and corrugated type, which does not frac- 
ture, and that the paper be thoroughly attached to 
the pack. Packs of this character which have al- 
ready been under the notice of the committee are 
such as can be thoroughly recommended, and the 
extra cost of such a paper lining is estimated not 
to exceed od. per bale. 


cotendartiatinenenipsmenamaanasints 

In 1900 there were 157 woolen establish- 
ments in Canada employing five hands or 
more. These were capitalized at $10,486,- 
198 and employed 6,795 hands turning out 
products to the value of $7,359,541. Five 
years later, in 1905, the number of estab- 
lishments had been reduced to 103, the 
capital to $6,808,233, the employes to 4,58 
and the value of the product to $5,717,73 
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Wages at Fall River. 

The sliding scale at Fall River has ceased 
te slide. For the second time the manuiac- 
turers have agreed to waive their right to a 
reduction of wages under the sliding scale 
agreement, and the operatives have begun 
the second half of the year during which 
wages are to be stationary despite the fact 
that the margin has fallen to a point that 
would bring with it a much lower level of 
wages under the scale. The fluctuations of 
cotton and cloth prices and of the margin 
for the six months ending May 28, and for 
which the average would determine the rate 
of wages for the next six months, have been 
as follows: 





28 inch 384 inch 

Cotton 64 x 64 64 x 64 Margin 

Dec. 4..----. 9.362 318 433 79.9986 
Dec. 11..----- 9.24} 3,7 42 79.9773 
Dec. 18------- 9.10 3, 42 81.1106 
Dec. 25.....-.. 9.24 37 42 79.9906 
Jan. 1...----. 9.29 3s 4. 79.5906 
ee akin 9.303 3," 4) 79.4440 
Jan. 15.....--. 9.51% 3455 43} 78,1222 
Jan. 22.....-. 9.841 31% 48 77.2467 
Jan. 29....... 9.94} Ba 44 76.4467 
Feb. 6...-.+: 9.853 314 4} 77.1133 
PO Biteses<s 9.92. 37; 4) 76.6200 
Feb. Biss... 9.84} 375 4} 77.2467 
Feb. 26....... 9.68 37% 455 77.7123 
Mas, Oi..200. 9.794 37; 13 75.5773 
Mar. 12....... 9.841 377 42 75.1773 
Mar. 19....... 9.712 3,5 435 74.4528 
Mar. 26......-- 9.67} 3? 4} 74.4413 
Apr. 2.0.00. 9.862 Br 4} 72.9079 
Apr. 9......- 10.13} 31s 4} 70.7746 
Apr. 16....... 10.44} 3y% $33 68.9977 
Ape. BB. .sc00s 10.69} 3y7 4} 68.3773 
Apr. 30....... 10.80 37; 43 67.5106 
Ml. Poens ess 10.87} 3, 4} 66.9106 
May 14....... 11.14} $y 4: 64.7773 
May 21....... 11.64 Bre 45 60.7773 
May 28 ...... 11.562 34} 435 62.8674 
Average Margin, 74.0065 


Under the agreement the wage rate would 
have been 18 cents per cut for the past six 
months and 18.68 cents per cut for the com- 
ing six months. The action of the manufac- 
turers in waiving their rights results in leav- 
ing wages stationary at 19.66 cents, the rate 
that has prevailed since May, 1908. The 
accompanying chart shows the fluctuations 
ef wages in the cotton mills of Fall River 
from the beginning of 1884 to the end of 
1908, a period of twenty-five years, the rate 
at the close being the one now in force. 
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The recent history of the Fall River slid- 
ing scale proves that there is a fundamental 
defect in that praiseworthy plan for the au- 
The market 
prices of raw cotton and two grades of print 


tomatic regulation of wages. 


cloth do not constitute a basis broad enough 
for the regulation of wages of mill opera- 
tives. 
work 
wages are to be regulated automatically by 
a sliding scale. The failure of the Fall River 
scale directs attention to the efforts now be- 
ing made in Lancashire by the cotton mill 


The mill owners and operatives must 


out a more comprehensive plan if 


owners and operatives with the cooperation 
of the government to devise a method of 
regulating wages there. It is not only a 
cotton trade problem, but a social problem 
of vast importance. 

cnmuasimennanenigummemmarimen: 


A Cotton Carnival. 


Galveston is to have her first cotton car- 
nival next August. One-third of the Ameri- 


can cotton crop is distributed to the world 
by way of Galveston, and that city is, conse- 
quently, an especially favorable location for 
bringing together representatives and exhib- 
its of the world’s cotton trade, including 


both the growing of the raw cotton and the 
manufacture of cotton goods. Such occa- 
sions also afford an opportunity to continue 
the good work, started at Washington in 
1906 and at Atlanta in 1907, of promoting 
closer business and social relations between 
the cotton growers and manufacturers. We 
cannot expect to have this movement pro- 
moted by such conferences as that at At- 
lanta, with its accompanying 12,000-mile 
excursion of more than a hundred foreign 
spinners and manufacturers. That was a 
good starter, but the development of closer 
relations means frequent meetings under 
circumstances more favorable for the tran- 
saction of business and for the calm consid- 
eration of trade problems. To the latter 
class belongs the coming Galveston Cotton 
Carnival, from the official notice of which 
we take the following extract: 

It has been determined by the citizens of Gal- 
veston, acting through the Business League, to 


give during the first week in August of 1909 the 
First Annual Cotton Carnival of Galveston. 
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The purposes and scope of this event will em- 
brace entertainment and education by interesting 
exhibits, instructive addresses, and by a thorough 
study of the attractions of the city and the facili- 
ties of the port of Galveston. ; 

It is proposed to bring together here in Gal- 
veston, the largest cotton port in the United 
States, all classes of people who are interested in 
cotton and its culture in any way whatsoever. 
About one-third of the cotton grown in the United 
States now comes to Galveston for marketing and 
distribution, thus establishing its primacy among 
all interests pertaining to cotton. 

Exhibitions will be given of raw cotton from 
every cotton growing section of the world; of all 
kinds of manufactured cotton fabrics; of cotton 
factory machinery; of cotton gin machinery; of 
cotton oil mill machinery; of the by-products of 
cotton and cotton seed; of implements for cotton 
culture, picking and harvesting. The subjects of 
culture, marketing, transportation and distribution 
of cotton will be ably discussed by men of expert 
knowledge on these subjects. 

Exhibitors, desirous of reaching directly the 
business men and farmers of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, will do well to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to assist us as well as 
to secure for their articles a most advantageous 
advertisement of their merits. Suitable buildings 
for exhibits and liberal concessions will be offered 
to any and all who may wish to participate. 


The cotton manufacturing trade of this 
and foreign countries should improve the 
opportunity afforded by the Galveston 
Carnival of meeting the American cotton 
planters and conferring with them regarding 
questions of common interest. 


——— 


Washed Wool. 


The following from the “Yorkshire Post” 
gives some interesting and significant infor- 
mation regarding the preparation of English 
and Irish wool for the American market: 


It is a well known fact that the Americans are 
by far the best customers to the English and Irish 
farmers when their wool is bred and got up in a 
suitable style. 

It should be tub-washed with 2 pounds common 
soda to 1 pound soft soap, renewed each 20 sheep. 
As much as possible of the liquor should be kept 
from beginning to end, as the grease from the 
sheep improves the wash. In case of a large quan- 
tity of sheep two tubs should be used, lading off 
the liquor when the sediment is settled. 

After leaving the tub the sheep should be put 
through a stream of clear water while wet or 
rinsed well with hose or watering can and run on 
grass as much as possible for 6 to 8 days. In 
housing the sheep for the night bed with green 
rye, nettles, or bean straw. When clipped, care 
should be taken in winding, by placing the best 
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wool outside—that is, the breast and shoulders. 
Wind the fleeces 24 to 28 inches long, neatly and 
securely tying in the center with twisted wool. 
Pack in a chamber clear of corn and chaff. Sheet 
well down. 

The following breeds are the best for the Amer- 
ican markets: Lincolns crossed by Wensleydales 
for bright wools. The same ewes crossed by Ox- 
fords, Hampshire, or Shropshire Downs are the 
best class of halfbreds. 

The farmer, by paying attention to the above 
conditions, will find he will be rewarded by mak- 
ing at least a profit of 100 per cent. on his small 
extra outlay. 

_ 


Sheep Dog Trials. 


An account of sheep dog trials recently 
held in Manchester, Eng., illustrates the 
attention given to the business of sheep rais- 
ing by small farmers in that country, and 
incidentally reminds us of how far the 
United States is behind England in this im- 
portant industry: 


he Manchester Dog Show Society put sheep 
dog trials this year in the program of their annual 
show. The competitions were held in the Athletic 
Grounds at Belle Vue recently, and many people 
stood in the rain to see them. The dialect of half 
a dozen counties mingled where the competitors 
gathered. From Yorkshire there were no fewer 
than sixteen entries; Derbyshire, as could be ex- 
pected of a county where sheep-dog trials are 
hotly contested every year, had eleven competitors, 
Lancashire contributed five, Westmorland five. 
Wales four, and Renfrewshire two. The contest 
turned out to be one between Westmorland and 
Yorkshire and the Peak district. 

Many of the young farmers today are their own 
shepherds. They often have the assistance of a 
man or lad for feeding, but at the lambing season 
and the shearing they not only direct the work but 
themselves undertake the more responsible part of 
it. This means hard and wearying duty. During 
the past few weeks many farmers or the sons of 
the older farmers will not have once been to bed. 
Sleep is snatched at intervals in the farm kitchens, 
so that the young fellows can be at once called to 
the fold. Men who tenant 400 or 500-acre farms 
will do this work at lambing time. 

Quite a number of these young yeomen had 
entered their dogs for the trials at Belle Vue, and 
generally speaking they were more successful than 
the older men. They were quicker in decision, 
happier in their orders to the dogs. The sagacity 
of some of the dogs aroused the admiration of the 
onlookers, but it was to be noticed that the keener 
the intelligence of the owner the sharper the dog 
seemed to be. The control exercised in several 
cases was remarkable. The dogs never made a 
mistake, and obeyed the whistled command of a 
master a hundred yards away with astonishing 
alertness and accuracy. The best dogs never har- 
assed the sheep, and yet fully commanded the sit- 











uation. Their charges seemed to have no choice 
but to take the road indicated to them. 

The scheme of the first competition was to drive 
three sheep through a gate from a grass plot to 
the athletic ground; then direct them through five 
openings between hurdles, and pen them. The 
owner stood at the judge’s side and directed opera- 
tions by his whistled or shouted commands. The 
varying degrees of merit displayed by the dogs 
and the shepherds was shown in the work. One 
dog never got the sheep through the first gate, 
while another had completed the round and placed 
the sheep in the pen within a space of sev@n min- 
utes. The smartest owners expressed their com- 
mands by whistling. With two fingers thrust into 
his mouth a man would blow shrill notes definite 
in intonation. A change of pitch conveyed to the 
dog a different order. Competitors differed in 
their calls, although the majority favored a slurred 
drop of a fifth to demand a halt. When this sound 
was heard a dog would stop abruptly and drop to 
earth until two notes at an interval of a third called 
him up again. Some of the older men—one ob- 
served this particularly with a Welsh competitor— 
mingled verbal commands with their whistles. 
Strangely rough and varied cries they were. But 
the whistle was always more effective. 

There was keen disappointment when a dog 
failed. A grizzled farmer from the North was 
heard chiding bitterly a dog which had hopelessly 
disgraced herself. “I'll sharpen your appetite for 
you, lass, when I get you home,” he exclaimed as 
he fastened a chain to the collar of the offending 
animal. “It’s the first time I’ve run you, and you'll 
wait a bit before I bring you again.” But the dog 
was not to be blamed too severely. A hundred of 
the wildest of Derbyshire sheep had been brought 
to Manchester for the trials. Hill-bred, they were 
not familiar with restraint, and many a good dog 
during the day was beaten by their uncertain tem- 
per. The quaint part of the thing is that not one 
of the Derbyshire dogs scored a success. Chief 
honors went to Yorkshire, four out of the eight 
prizes and the silver cup for the highest aggregate 
of points being gained by that county. Lancashire 
competitors took a second and a fourth, and 
Kirkby Lonsdale men a first and a fifth. 


The United Kingdom with an area of 
120,000 square miles produces 140,000,000 
pounds of light shrinking wool annually. 
The United States with an area 3,000,000 
square miles has a wool clip of about 300,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, mostly heavy 
shrinking. If our production of wool was 
at the British rate our clip would amount to 
3,500,000,000 pounds. Something is wrong 
with the business of raising wool in the 
United States, and in view of the great 
attention paid by the government to the rais- 
ing of cotton, it would seem to be in order 
for the authorities at Washington to wake 
up and make a careful and scientific investi- 
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gation of the causes for the stationary con- 
dition of wool growing in this country. 
acnmpenctenapliigetalnnamage 
Silk Weighting. 

For several years the European silk trade 
has been trying to correct the abuses in the 
practice of weighting silk, and the question 
has considered by numerous con- 
gresses, conferences and committees of man- 
ufacturers and dealers. The latest develop- 
ment in this work was a meeting held last 
month at Frankfort, Germany, at which 
there were in attendance representatives of 
the Union of German Silk Manufacturers, 
the Union of the German Velvet and Silk 


been 
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Merchants, the Union of German Traders, 
the Textile Retailers Union, the Interna- 
tional Silk Dyeing Syndicate, and the Ger- 
man Imperial Analytical Department. It is 
reported that the Frankfort conference 
reached a basis satisfactory to the various 
interests represented, and that it now re- 
mains only to formulate the details of the 
arrangement. The presence of representa- 
tives of the German Analytical Department 
at this conference illustrates the close coop- 
eration between the government 
and German manufacturers, and is an exam- 
ple that could be profitably followed in the 
United States. 


German 


Tariff Revision. 


The Payne bill is being moulded into its 
final shape under the pressure from all sec- 
tions of the country, concentrated in Con- 
gress, and as we go to press the Senate is 
beginning the discussion of the cotton and 
No tariff bill can be made 


to suit everyone, because it is impossible to 


wool schedules. 


reconcile the many conflicting interests of 
this country. The noisy controversies over 
schedules, and the inequalities that persist in 
the American tariffs, framed by human 
beings, naturally prompt in many minds the 
longing for improved methods of tariti re- 
vision, methods by which and 
error will be eliminated and each question 
solved with precision and with 
equal justice to all. Opposed to this view 
are those who contend that no such scientin¢ 


selfishness 


scientific 


and judicial solution of the tariff question 1s 
possible; that the best way is the present 
way, by which schedules are changed or left 
unchanged by political forces operating at 
Washington under the system of govern- 
ment as we find it. 

Regardless of which of these two views is 
correct, it should not be forgotten that 
under the conditions now prevailing 
throughout the world, the protective policy 
is necessary to the continued welfare of the 
people who inhabit the United States of 
America. The foundation on which the 
protective policy rests is far broader and 


more solid than individual selfishness. The 
underlying principle of protection finds clear 
expression in this statement by Ricardo: 
The real price of a commodity is here properly 
stated to depend on the greater or less quantity of 
labor and capital (that is, accumulated labor) 
which must be employed to produce it. Real price 
does not, as some have contended, depend on 
money value; nor, as others have said, on value 
relative to corn, labor or any other commodity 
taken singly, or to all commodities taken collec- 
tively; but, as Mr. Malthus justly says “on the 
greater (or less) quantity of capital and labor 
which must be employed to produce it.” 
Worsted dress goods of the same quality 
are woven in Saxony and New England, the 
same grade and size of yarn in warp and fiil- 
ing, the same number of warp and filling 
threads per inch, on practically the same 
kind of looms, running the same number of 
picks per minute and turning out approxi- 
mately the same number of yards of cloth to 
the loom and the operative. Under those 
conditions the real cost of the goods is the 
same in Saxony and New England. The 
same amount of human effort has been ex- 
pended in the production of a yard of the 
Saxon fabric as of the American cloth. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire and by every 
principle of justice the Saxon weaver should 
receive the same recompense as does the 
weaver in New England. As a matter of 
fact she receives in money not more than 
Why? 


one-half as much. Because, to use 
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again the words of Ricardo, “Neither gold 
then, nor any other commodity, can ever be 
a perfect measure of value for all things.” 

Trade is based on this money standard of 
cost and under free trade the weavers of 
both Saxony and New England will be 
forced to compete by the unnatural and vari- 
able money standard of cost. The result of 
a contest under such unequal conditions is 
not open to question. The worker whose 
labor is measured by the highest standard of 
money value will go down before the labor 
measured by the low standard of value, al- 
though both are producing at the same real 
cost as measured by the expenditure of 
labor. These unequal competitive condi- 
tions result from an irregular distribution of 
population, and from the consequent in- 
equality in the supply of labor throughout 
the earth. 

To protect those who are placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage by such local disar- 
rangement of the labor supply and demand, 
some arbitrary barrier must be erected if 
they are not to be brought to the lower com- 
petitive level. Nothing has been found to 
serve as that barrier against unequal compe- 
tition in transportable goods so well as a 
tariff on the imports of the goods that, al- 
though costing in labor as much as the home 
product, cost in money much less. Thus a 
protective tariff is the instrument for placing 
domestic and foreign producers on the same 
competitive terms. This is the principle by 
which protection is justified and shown to 
be necessary to prevent the world’s produc- 
tion of transportable products from being 
concentrated in sections where the money 
value of labor is the lowest, and thus bring- 
ing all labor down to the lowest of money 
levels. 

The United States, for reasons it is not 
necessary to discuss here, is a country in 
which the money cost of production is high, 
making protection against cheap foreign 
labor necessary for the welfare of the people 
here. Because a protective tariff is thus es- 
sential to the welfare and happiness of the 
American people it should be the constant 
aim of every patriot to defend the protective 
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policy against all attacks and especially to 
prevent it from being discredited by defects 
in its application. Among such defects are 
excessive and unequal rates, protection to 
special interests, and discrimination against 
special classes of producers or consumers. 
It has been as a defender of true protection 
against these evils which threaten its exist- 
ence that since the American people ordered 
the tariff to be revised we have endeavored 
to place the facts regarding the textile tariff 
before our readers. We are encouraged to 
believe that we have attained some measure 
of success in this endeavor by the fact that 
not one statement made by us in this discus- 
sion has been publicly called into question. 
Without presuming that we have told all the 
truth, our confidence has by this fact been 
strengthened that we have told nothing but 
the truth about the textile tariff. And it is, 
therefore, gratifying that we have been able 
to summarize our views regarding at 
least one of the textile schedules, under cir- 
cumstances that give the statements especial 
emphasis before the American people. We 
refer to the following extract from the 
speech in the Senate on May 6 by Senator 
Dolliver of Iowa: 


I take the liberty, accorded to me by the Senate, 
of following what I have had to say upon the 
woolen schedule, with an exact record, which will 
reveal, at least in part, the kind of instruction I 
have had in preparing to submit my views on 
this question to the Senate. I have been pestered 
by repeated suggestions that I am presenting opin- 
ions originating in quarters hostile to the protec- 
tive -tariff, and while the Senator from Rhode 
Island is filling the daily Record with old Demo- 
cratic opinions about the wool tariff, suggesting 
that I am following them, I take the liberty to print 
in the body of the speech which I am making a ver- 
batim transcript of a conversation that I have had 
within the last few weeks with Mr. Samuel S. 
Dale, famous everywhere as a defender of the pro- 
tective-tariff system, and in his capacity of editor 
of the Textile World Record, of Boston, recog- 
nized everywhere as a conscientious expert upon 
the subjects I have tried to discuss: 

Q. Mr. Dale, you have here two samples of 
wool. Will you kindly describe them?—A. One is 
a sample of Cape wool received a few days ago 
from London, by way of Bradford. The estimated 
shrinkage in scouring is 70 per cent., yielding 30 
pounds of scoured wool from every 100 pounds of 
grease wool. The other is a sample of English 
wool washed on the sheep’s back, the estimated 
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shrinkage being 20 per cent., yielding 80 pounds 
of scoured wool from every 100 pounds of grease 
wool. The duty on the wool like the first sample 
s II cents 2 grease pound, or 36 2/3 cents a 
ured pound. The duty on the wool like the 
second sample of English wool is 12 cents a 
grease pound, or 15 cents a scoured pound. 
Equally wide variations in shrinkage occur in 
wools of the first class, it being possible to find 
wools of class 1 shrinking as high as 80 per cent. 
and as low as 20 per cent. In one case the buyer 
gets 20 pounds of scoured wool from 100 pounds 
of grease wool; in the other case he gets 80 
pounds of scoured wool from 100 grease wool. And 
yet the Dingley law imposes a duty of I1 cents a 
grease pound ($11 per 100 pounds) in each case. 
Thus the user of the first lot pays a duty of $11 
n 20 pounds of clean wool, while the user of the 
second lot pays the same duty ($11) on 80 pounds 
f cl wool. I have, however, selected samples 
classes (1 and 2) in order to illustrate the 

in the present tariff on washed and un- 

ools. A duty on wool should be judged 

amount per scoured pound. The Dingley 

1e duty on scoured wool at 33 cents a 

is supposed to be the protection 

the American woolgrower. As a 

fact, however, practically no wool is 

port in the scoured condition, while none of 

e imported grease wool, on which the duty is 11 
cents pound, shrinks in scouring over 55 per 
cent., the bulk of it shrinking much less than that. 
\s a result, the duty on the first and second class 
wool imported into the United States varies from 
14 cents to 24 cents per scoured pound, and nearly 
all of it is used in the worsted branch of the 
industry 
Q. Is this sample of 
washed?—A. It 
Q. Is there 


English wool unwashed or 
is washed on the sheep's back. 
O any peculiarity about the tariff on 
these wools which bears unequally on these two 
ssesf—A. Yes, there are two causes of inequal- 
1 First, there is the inequality resulting from 
the difference in shrinkage just explained.. The 
other is found in the provision of Schedule K, 
paragraph 362, by which the duty is doubled on 
wool of class 1 if washed on the sheep’s back, 
while wool of class 2 if so washed is admitted at 
a single duty. Ii the Cape wool had been washed 
on the sheep’s back the duty would have been 22 
cents a pound The English wool has been so 
washed. but the duty is the same, 12 cents, as if it 
had not been washed. 
Q. What reason is there for any 
yn between the wools of the first class and 
iss?—A. There is no good reason 
arly days of the industry the long, 
second class, washed on the 
were practically the only wools used 
for the manufacture of worsted, the bulk of them 
oming from Canada. Under the reciprocity 
treaty, Canadian wools were admitted free of duty. 
When that treaty terminated these wools of 
the second class, washed on the sheep’s back, were 
admitted at the single duty in order that the wor- 
be deprived of raw ma- 
At the same time it was 


such discrim- 


second cl: 
In the « 
ster wools of the 


sheep’s back, 


was 


sted industry might not 
al by a double duty 
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provided that wools of the first class if washed on 
the sheep’s back should be subject to a double 
duty at 22 cents a pound. This difference in the 
tariff on washed wools of the first and second 
classes is special privilege to the users of wools of 
the second class, or it is discrimination against 
users of wool of the first class. In either case it 
is unjustifiable and should be abolished. 

Q. Will you state how this inequality, which 
doubles the duty upon wools of the first class 
when they are washed, but leaves it undisturbed 
in the case of wools of the second class when they 
are washed, has operated, as applied to the vari- 
ous departments of wool manufactures?—A, It has 
given the users of second-class wools access to 
foreign sources of raw material at a much lower 
rate of duty than is imposed on heavy shrinking 
wools of the first class. This difference is so great 
that users of the second-class wools are able to 
import their raw material at a rate of duty which 
is much less than that contemplated as protection 
to the woolgrowers by the Dingley Act. On the 
cther hand, the duty on heavy shrinking wools of 
the first class is so high that would-be users of 
this kind of wool find it impossible to import any 
of it. The users of light shrinking wool are able 
to import their wool at a very low duty; the users 
of heavy shrinking wool are shut out of foreign 
sources of supply. 

Q. Will you kindly tell me how much of this 
light shrinking washed wool of the second class, 
which you say is imported at the 12 cents a pound 
rate, was brought in, and who imports it, and for 
what purpose?—A. The imports last year of sec- 
ond-class wools amounted to 9,807,000 pounds. 
They are used by worsted mills for luster wor- 
steds, braids, and similar goods. 

Q. Will you state what the present condition of 
the woolen manufacturing industry is in the United 
States at present?—A. The worsted business is 
very prosperous and developing rapidly, while the 
carded woolen industry is very much depressed. 
[his depression is due to two causes. First, the 
greater popularity of the smooth, hard-faced finish 
for which worsteds are adapted; second, the fact 
that the carded woolen mills are excluded from 
access to the foreign wools adapted to their goods, 
while the worsted mills have a comparatively easy 
access to such sources of supply. These conditions 
have forced the carded woolen mills into idleness 
1r to the use of wool substitutes, and have stimu- 
lated the manufacture of inferior fabrics known as 
“cotton wersteds,” made principally of cotton yarn 
with a small amount of worsted. These cotton 
worsteds are attractive to the eye before being 
worn, but they do not protect the body against 
cold and damp, and make a generally unsatisfac- 
tory garment. 

©. What materials are open to the manufacturer 
of carded woolen cloth besides new wool?—A. 
There are noils and the wastes from the manufac- 
ture of wool, and the material commonly known 
as shoddy, which is made by tearing into a loose, 
fluffy, fibrous suitable for reworking into 
cloth, the tailors’ clippings, and the woolen rags 
that are collected around the country. The use 
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of these materials is essential because the supply 
of new wool is entirely inadequate to clothe the 
people. As careful an estimate as I have been 
able to make from the best statistics available 
shows that if all the wool grown in the world 
were converted into cloth, without the admixture 
of any other material, and distributed pro rata 
among the people who inhabit the globe outside 
the Tropics, where very little wool cloth is re- 
quired, the annual per capita share would be 14 
ounces of pure wool cloth. The production of 
wool in the United States, if divided among the 
people of the United States, would amount to 
practically the same quantity, 14 ounces, of pure 
wool cloth for each person. This is little more 
than enough for a breech cloth. The ordinary 
light-weight cloth requires about 14 ounces per 
yard, 55 inches wide. A suit of clothes requires 
3 1/2 yards. A man’s share of the wool clip is, 
therefore, enough cloth to make a light-weight 
suit every three and one-half years. 

Q. What effect on the clothing, bedding, and 
household furnishings of the people has this situa- 
tion which you describe produced, and what 
would be its ultimate effect upon the wool-growing 
industry?—A. It has deprived the people of an 
adequate supply of wool clothing, blankets, and 
other articles of wool. It has compelled the 
use of inferior substitutes for wool which do not 
give the protection against dampness and changes 
in temperature that is afforded by wool. It has 
forced manufacturers to reduce the weight of all 
wool cloths, so that these goods, although made 
of wool only, fail to give proper protection to the 
wearer. The prohibitory duties on wool wastes, 
noils, and similar materials restrict the mills to 
the comparatively limited domestic supply of these 
materials so that the goods made of wool substi- 
tutes are much inferior to what they would be if 
a supply of the better grades of wool substitutes 
were made available by an equitable duty on these 
materials. The prohibitory duty on the heavy 
shrinking wools and on wool substitutes suited for 
the lower-priced goods, and the low duties on the 
light shrinking wools suited for the higher-priced 
goods, make it difficult to produce warm and dur- 
able wool garments at a low cost, and at the same 
time facilitate the production of the high-priced 
cloths. My judgment is that these conditions will 
ultimately bring the tariff on wool and wool goods 
into such popular disfavor as may result in the 
violent removal of all duties on wool and its sub- 
stitutes, as was the case in 1894, and that, there- 
fore, the ultimate effect of these conditions is 
likely to be very injurious to the domestic wool- 
growing industry. 

Q. You spoke of the manufacturers of carded 
woolens being driven to the use of certain waste 
and»by-products; you mentioned particularly noils. 
Taking the sample of English wool which we 
have here, and which you say enters at 12 cents 
a pound washed, and pays a duty of only 15 cents 
cn the contents of the scoured pound owing to its 
light shrinkage, I will ask you to trace that wool 
from the condition in which we have it here to 
the cloth or dress goods for which it is adapted, 
stating as you go along what waste arises in the 










various processes of manufacture—A. The first 
process is scouring. The waste from scouring 
wool runs almost invariably to waste in the stream, 
so that it need not be taken into consideration. 
The next process is carding; the waste here is a 
very smali percentage of the weight of the wool, 
and its value is low owing to the dirt and grease 
clinging to it. The next process is combing 
which divides the wool into two parts, the long 
fiber called “tops” and the short fiber called 
noils.” The noils cannot be used by the worsted 
mills and are, therefore, sold as a raw material 
for the carded woolen mills. The tops are con- 
verted into worsted, the process after combing 
being drawing; a comparatively small quantity of 
slubbing waste is produced in this process. The 
drawing process converts the tops into roving 
and in the last operation of drawing a small quan- 
tity of roving waste is made. The roving is spun 
and twisted into yarn. During this process and in 
the subsequent operations of spooling, warping 
and weaving a quantity of yarn waste is made. 
This is run through a garnett machine which con- 
verts it into a loose fibrous mass known as gar- 
netted waste. 

Q. These wastes are, therefore, a sort of by 
product in the manufacture of worsteds, and do 
not arise in the conversion of wool into woolen 
goods?—A. Wastes are made in the carded woolen 
manufacture,- but they are of 
and character entirely. 

Q. What becomes of these latter wastes?—A 
They are used over again by the carded woolen 
manufacturers. 

Q. Now, if I understand you these wastes, noils 
slubbing wastes, roving wastes. od 
wastes, 


a different quality 


and garnetted 
are sold by the worsted factories to the 
carded woolen people?—A. Yes, sir. 7 
Q. What are noils worth now a pound?—A 
Prices vary widely with the quality and state of 
the market. They vary from 15 to so cents yer 
pound, and some perhaps higher. . ; 
Q. What are these noils worth abroad?—A I 
recently received a large number of samples of 
noils and worsted waste from Bradford, England 


— is a list of them with prices at Brad- 
ford: 


MEMORANDI M OF PRICES OF FOREIGN NOILS, 
WASTE AND SHODDY. 


d.. ‘Cts, 
2540 Crossbred 4os noils 64=1214 
2541 Crossbred 40s noils .............. 7 ay i 
2537 Crossbred 4os noils .............. 75 


4=15 
2534 Crossbred 44s nails c : 


Seeecsescss C—O 
2536 Sliped New Zealand noils 84417 
2535 Crossbred 46s noils 83%4=171%4 
2539 50s noils astamaretn a ka 9%4=19% 
2533 Lister-combed English noils 10 =20 
2532 Lister-combed English noils ..... 1044=20% 
26 Australian Crossbred 56/58s noils 11342314 
27 Australian Botany noils .......... 154=31%4 
28 Cape Holden’s dry combed noils.. 161%4=33 
25 Australian 80s noils .............. 17 4=35 
3155 Carded light waste .............. 11 =22 
2880 Medium olive medium shoddy ... 71%4=15 
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2990 Wd. carbon light shoddy 
2785 Wd. medium black shoddy 
Fine, fancy comforters, shoddy 
Dyed black brown mungo 
Dyed green mungo 
Green cheviots shoddy “s 
Dyed black brown cheviots shoddy 
Dyed green medium worsteds 
shoddy = 
Dyed light green " mediun n : worsteds 
SEEN) cnc Ucn Dlaisiowe ebalwany em slors Y= 9 
W hite merino noils vettiessesses ee 
English blanket noils ............ 10 =20 
English noils ee Tee 
eee SURED 4g odos iecccecedecuseu Oe ee 
Bestigh MOU6 ......sccscccsescces FS 
English Down noils 104—21y4 
Pulled white hosiery 10'4=21 
Colored hosiery waste 11 4=23 
Grey hosiery waste 104—20% 
Colored waste, carded 644=13 
White waste Ie 
18 Grey waste, carded .............. 7% 
White botany waste ............. 17¥%4=35 
Colored crossbred 9'%4=19 
Colored Botany ee 192=39 
Carbonized black serge, 
Cart 
New 


waste 


pulled 7 
rbonized black worsted ........ 44% .. 
rsted, carded 54103 


black wi 


Note.—The trade discount on noils, 7 to 


_ I2 in- 
clusive, is 14% per cent., payment one month, also 
on tops, from 13 to 21, 


inclusive, terms net. 

Q. Is the rate of duty provided in the Senate bill 
of 20 cents per pound on noils for practical pur- 
poses prohibitory?—A. It is. There may be a 
small quantity of very high grade noils suited for 
the production of special grades of goods that can 
be and are imported, but the quantity is insignifi- 
cant 

Q. The Bureau of Statistics indicates an impor- 
tation of ebout 400,000 pounds, valued at 40 cents 
a pound. So that the manufacturers of carded 
woolens are left by this provision of law practically 
in the position of buying their materials of their 
competitors, who are already displacing their 
goods? The tops that you speak of, are they used 
also by the carded woolen manufacturers.—A. Not 


11 


at all, They are 
manufacture. 

Q. The Senate bill seems to classify 
uct and the product still 
the finished yarn, whic 
roving, with 


a worsted product in process of 


this prod- 
more advanced toward 
h you have referred to as 
woolen cloth, which applies the cloth 
duty to these intermediate materials. What is the 
reason for such a rate on tops and roving?—A. 
There is no good reason for such a rate, and the 
supposed beneficiaries do not attempt to defend 
it. They are ready to give it up. It is a glaring 
inconsistency. It is a prohibitory duty on the 
product of worsted top mills, so that the term 
‘“supposed® beneficiary” refers to any producer of 
tops for sale. 

Q. You think, then, 
be insisted upon by 
that anyone 
would insist 


that this top duty will not 
anybody?—A. I do not think 
brought face to face with the facts 
upon the Dingley duty on tops. It 
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originated in 1889, I think. I find the first record 
of this present duty on tops in a tariff hearing 
on the textile schedules before the Senate Finance 
Committee in 1880. 

Q. It will possibly be an advantage to these 
worsted mills which are not in a position to manu- 
facture their own tops to have this duty reduced 
somewhat below the duties on yarn, will it not?— 
A. That would depend upon the extent of the re- 
duction. A mountain-high tariff like the present 
one on tops can be cut considerably without 
changing its prohibitory character. It would cer- 
tainly be reasonable to have a product that is less 
advanced than yarn bear a lower duty. 

Q. I wish to talk with you a little about the 
framework of Schedule K, as it relates to the spe- 
cific duties applicable to the weight of cloths and 
dress goods manufactured here. Have you ever 
studied the question of whether the multiples of 3 
and 4 by which this compensatory duty on cloth as 
related to the duties on wools of the first class has 
been calculated for so many years?—A. Yes, I 
have. 

Q. I would like to know what conclusions you 
have reached about that?—A. You will find my 
conclusions in this article “How Much Wool to 
Make a Pound of Cloth?” No tariff on wool 
goods should be based on a ratio between grease 
wool and finished cloth. As well might one at- 
tempt to fix a ratio between iron ore and watch 
springs. No wool manufacturer attempts to esti- 
mate the cost of his finished fabrics from the cost 
of the grease wool. Such a basis would result in 
gross errors and ultimate bankruptcy. In buying 
grease wool, the first considerations are the 
amount of scoured wool that the grease wool will 
yield and the intrinsic worth of the scoured fiber. 
About twenty years ago I made an extensive test 
at the Hecla Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., to determine 
the shrinkage in manufacturing all wool cloth, 
with the result that 1.54 pounds of scoured wool 
was required for 1 pound of cloth. The ratio be- 
tween the grease wool and the finished cloth 
varies widely because of the difference in the 
shrinkage of wool in scouring. During the four 
years I was making the test referred to I used 
many different lots of wool which varied widely 
in shrinkage. This variation of shrinkage is illus- 
trated by six lots of grease wool, which in scour- 
ing shrunk 76, 69, 62, 47, 35, and 16 per cent., re- 
spectively. Calculating the ratio between these 
lots of grease wool and the finished cloth from 
the ratio of 1.54 between the scoured wool and 
the finished cloth, we find the following ratios 
between the grease wool and the finished cloth: 
6 3/8, 5, 4, 3, 2 3/8, and 1 7/8. This shows plainly 
that no single ratio can be true of all kinds of 
wool, 

©. Wha do you say, then, of the scheme of fix- 
ing these compensatory duties as this bill does, on 
the ratio of 4 to 1, and in the lower grades of 3 
to 1? How does that work out?—A. It causes 
great inequalities in the tariff, especially because 
the ratios named are applied not only to goods 
made of all wool, but to goods made of mixtures 
of woo! and other materials. 


What reason is there for compensating the 
manufacturer of cloth on account of the wool duty 











when, in point of fact, little or no wool appears 
in the cloth which he makes?—-A. There is, of 
course, no reason for compensating a manufac- 
turer for duties paid on wool that is not used in 
the manufacture of the cloth. The 4 to 1 ratio 
between grease wool and cloth is correct only for 
all wool cloth made of wool shrinking 60 to 65 per 
cent. As a matter of fact, no wool shrinking as 
much as that is imported into the United States. 
The specific duty of 11 or 12 cents a pound on 
grease wool forces manufacturers to confine their 
purchases of foreign wool to the light shrinking 
lots. Consequently, the Dingley and Payne bills 
compensate the manufacturer for wool duties 
which he has never paid. The defenders of the 4 
to 1 ratio sometimes seek to justify it by referring 
to or paraphrasing Senator Aldrich’s defense of it 
twelve years ago. Thus one of them recently said 
to me, ‘We need compensation at the rate of 4 to 
1 because our foreign competitors use these heavy 
wools.” The large amount of grease and dirt in 
the heavy shrinking wools is of no advantage to 
the foreign manufacturer. Wool cloth is made 
from the wool fiber, not from wool grease and 
dirt. There can be no justification for compensat- 
ing for wool duties that have not been paid. 

Q. I have no purpose to expose any branch of 
the woolen manufacturing business of this country 
to injurious foreign competition, nor any purpose 
to take away from the woolgrower a fairly advan- 
tageous protective tariff; but I have been wonder- 
ing whether a more equitable basis for the assess- 
ment of compensatory duties cannot be found, 
and the result of my reflections upon it has led 
me to prepare some amendments to the Senate 
bill running through the schedules of cloths and 
women’s and children’s goods, so far as they can 
be made applicable, by which it is proposed to 
preserve the ratio of 4 to I between grease wool 
and cloth, and 3 to 1 where that ratio appears, and 
make the compensatory duty applicable, not to 
the weight of the cloth, but to the weight of the 
wool contents of the cloth, which, I am informed, 
can be accurately determined by the analytical 
bureau connected with the appraiser’s office. Have 
you ever reached a conclusion upon that subject? 
—A. I have, and was going to suggest that very 
thing to you; that it is easy to distinguish wool 
from vegetable materials, and that if that were 
done it would go far toward correcting the in- 
equality resulting from the 4 and 3 to 1 ratios. It, 
however, would still leave the inequalities result- 
ing from the wide difference in the shrinkage of 
wool in scouring and also from the different 
shrinkages in the conversion of the scoured wool 
into cloth. The shrinkage from the scoured wool 
to the finished cloth is by no means uniform, but 
varies somewhat on different fabrics. 

Q. I have caused several calculations to be made 
of the effect of that change in the law. I find no 
case in which it appears to increase the existing 
rates of duty, but on the other hand, it materially 
reduces the rates of duty, particularly upon the 
ordinary grades consumed by the masses of the 
people both of woolen cloths and dress goods. It 
eliminates from the woolen schedule rates of duty 
which are apparently inordinately high, rising 
sometimes to 150 per cent., and brings all duties 
On manufactured woolens substantially below the 
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present rates. What effect, in your judgment, 
would such slight reductions as I have indicated 
have upon the rates from the standpoint of ade- 
quate protection? In other words, what, in your 
judgment, should be the maximum rates provided 
for the finished products of Schedule K?—A. The 
extremely high rates on wool goods which you 
mention are due largely to the excess of the com- 
pensatory duty over the compensation actually 
required ta cover the duty on the raw material 
consumed in the manufacture of the goods. Such 
excess is not needed to protect the manufacturer, 
and, consequently, the removal of that excess 
could not injure the manufacturer. The injury to 
him would result from a continuance of this excess 
due to protection concealed in the compensatory 
duties, as the high rates invite attack on the pro- 
tective system. Limiting the compensatory duties 
to the wool contents of the cloth, as you propose, 
would reduce the excess, and, therefore, would be 
a step in the right direction. It would, however, 
still leave an excess of compensation due to the 
use of light shrinking wools of which less than 4 
pounds is required for 1 pound of cloth and to the 
use of wool substitutes such as noils, waste, 
shoddy, etc. These wool substitutes cannot be 
distinguished from new wool in the finished cloth, 
and, consequently, would be returned as part of 
the wool contents of the cloth, on which the 4 to 
I compensatory rate would apply. But your plan 
would reduce the excess of compensatory duties 
and could not increase it in any case, and for that 
reason should be adopted if a better and more 
thorough method is not adopted. 

Q. Do you know how we purchase wools in 
London?—A, They are purchased at auctions held 
every three months. 

Q.I have concluded that these difficulties, 
although they undoubtedly exist, are not insuper- 
able, and the variations that would result from 
them are as nothing compared with the very great 
variation which exists now between a low duty 
at one end of the line and the prohibitory duty at 
the other. If we apply the specific rate to the 
wool contents of the cloth it will reduce the 
duties where vegetable or other than wool fibers 
are mixed in it, will it not?—A. It will. 

Q. It cannot increase the duties, even if the 
entire contents of the cloth is some form of shoddy 
and waste, can it?—A. No, sir. The chemical test, 
which we are now discussing, will not affect mix- 
tures of shoddy. It will report them as wool. 

Q. But an article composed altogether of shoddy 
would, under such circumstances, bear the same 
rate of duty that it does now, a duty so high as to 
exclude such an article?>—A. Yes. 

Q. Coming now to blankets and flannels, it 
appears from our books that a small amount of 
blankets is imported, running from an average 
price of 28 cents to over $1 a pound, and bearing 
rates of duty which run from 165 down to 71 per 
cent. for the highest priced. What is the reason 
for maintaining these extraordinary rates upon 
the cheaper varieties of blankets?—A. These rates 
are caused by the excess of the legal compensa- 
tory duty over the actual compensatory duty re- 
quired, and, of course, there is no reason for 
framing a law which shall be deceptive in this 
way. The theoretically sound tariff law would be 
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one in which the compensatory rate would be 
equal to the compensatory rate actually required. 
For that reason, I should answer your question by 
saying that there is no sound reason why the 
excessively high rates should continue. 

Q. What hardship could it work upon the do- 
mestic industry if this compensatory specific was 
applied only to the wool contents of these blan- 
kets?—A. I do not know of any. 

Q. Paragraphs 376 and 377 are applicable to the 
partly cotton fabrics, described as women’s and 
children’s goods. The first paragraph de- 
scribes articles in which the warp consists entirely 
of vegetable materials. The filling may be either 
in whole or in part of wool. What excuse is there 
for applying the 4 to 1 compensatory duty on such 
goods?—A. There is none. The object of a com- 
pensatory duty is to compensate the manufacturer 
for the increase in the cost of raw material result- 
ing from the duty on wool. To allow this 4 to 1 
compensatory duty on the weight of cotton in the 
cloth is a self-evident absurdity. Its effect is to 
give the manufacturer a large amount of concealed 
protection, which he does not need. Take, for 
example, a sample of cotton-warp cashmere which 
I have analyzed. he total duty is equivalent to 
108.3 per cent. ad valorem, consisting under the 
law of a compensatory duty of 58.3 per cent. and 

protective duty of 50 per cent. The duty on the 
wool actually used in the goods amounts to only 
36.7 per cent., so that the actual protection is 
from 50 per cent. to 71.6 per cent. 

QO. Do you regard that as an exorbitant duty 
a cloth composed so nearly of cotton?—A. 
generally conceded, the legal protective 
of 50 per cent. affords sufficient protection, 
1 over that is unnecessary. 

The next section seems to differ from section 
only in the fact that whereas in section 376 
cloth must be at least half cotton, in section 
it mav be any proportion of cotton desired. 
there any good reason for having two sched- 
applicable to goods thus substantially the 

e?—A. I do not know of any. 

Q. You will notice at the end of 

proviso which carries the goods mentioned 

rein when they reach a rate of 4 ounces to the 
yard back into the schedule for woolens and wor- 
steds. I would like to know if there is any reason 
for such an increase in the duty on the goods 
referred to.—A. No reason that I can see other 
than that the iramers of the law wanted to have 
376 and 377 apply only to the very light 
and all other classified as cloths. 

Q. Is there any reason in the present state of 
the trade to suggest that these rates cannot be 
reduced without injury to the business?—A. Noth- 
ing but good can result irom the elimination of 
unnecessary protection from the tariff law. The 
excess carries with it a danger to true protection. 
Here, for example, is a cotton warp cloth weigh- 
ing more than 4 ounces per square yard. The tar- 
iff law provides for a protective rate at 50 per 
cent. and a so-called compensatory rate oi 73.7 
per cent., duty of 123.7 per cent. 
As a matter fact, the manufacturer required 
mly 19.9 per cent. to compensate him for the duty 
yn the raw wool. As a result of the actual pro- 


dress 


creased 


aS 1S 


both sections 


goods, 


making a total 
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tection is 103.8 per cent. instead of the 50 per cent. 
named in the bill. If, as is generally admitted, 50 
per cent. is ample for protection, the total duty 
can be reduced from 123.7 per cent. to 69.9 per 
cent. without depriving the manufacturer of the 
adequate protection of 50 per cent. 

Q. Would it injure the manufacturer if he 
desired such an article transferred to the wool 
and worsted classification to find there that the 
usual specific compensatory duty had fallen ~ the 
basis of the wool contained in the goods?—A. It 
would not, provided the protective ad ing rate 
was ample, and the general opinion is that 50 per 
cent. is ample. 

Q. I omitted in asking you these questions to 
inquire whether these yarns out of which finished 
cloth is made are ever adulterated with cotton or 
cheaper materialsPp—A. Worsteds are adulterated 
by mixing worsted yarn with yarn made of cotton 
and other inferior materials in the cloth. Carded 
woolen yarn may be adulterated by mixing wool 
with cotton and other inferior fibers in the yarn. 
The adulteration of worsted is illustrated by this 
sample of cotton worsted, A220, which consists 
chiefly of cotton yarn along with a small propor- 
tion of worsted yarn. The 4 to I compensatory rate 
applies under the Dingley law to both cotton and 
worsted. As a result, the total Dingley duty is 
equal to 127 per cent. ad valorem, of which 77 per 
cent. is the compensatory duty and 50 per cent. 
the protective. As a matter of fact, the manufac- 
turer needed but 6.8 per cent. to compensate him 
for the duty on the wool required for the small 
amount of worsted in the cloth. Thus the actual 
protective duty is 120.2 per cent. instead of the 
nominal 50 per cent. Removing the concealed 
protection would reduce the total duty from 127 
per cent. to 56.8 per cent. without touching the 
protection of 50 per cent. under the law. 

The adulteration of cloth by mixing wool 
other fibers in the raw stock is illustrated by 
cotton warp beaver, E382. The carded 
yarn is made of a mixture of wool, raw cotton, 
and shoddy. The 4 to I compensatory rate is 

plied to all of these materials, and the total 
duty, 152.7 per cent., consists of a compensatory 
rate of 102.7 per cent. and a protective rate of 50 
per cent. Owing to the comparatively small 
amount of pure wool in the cloth, the compensa- 
tory duty actually required to cover the duty on 
the wool is only 23.6 per cent. instead of 102.7 per 
cent. As a result, the actual protection is 129.1 
per cent. instead of the nominal 50 per cent. If the 
unnecessary protection concealed by the 4 to 1 
compensatory rate were removed the total duty 
would drop from 152.7 per cent. to 73.6 per cent. 

I have been studying whether the compensa- 
tory duty proposed in the Senate bill for yarns 
ought not to follow the same principle of being 
made applicable to the wool that is contained in 
them.—A. The same principle applies. It would 
be a step in the right direction. 

Q. The Dingley rates you have named are a 
little high —A. Yes; they are excessive, unneces- 
sary, and a danger to true protection. 

Q. I wish you would state a little more fully 
what is the state of business in the carded woolen 
industry throughout the country, so far as your 
information extends.—A. The industry is adapted 
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for being economically carried on in small estab- 
lishments, and does not. require as much capital, 
either fixed or active, as is required in the wor- 
sted business. For that reason it is a more invit- 
ing field for small manufacturers of moderate 
means. It follows that the carded woolen industry 
is the natural antidote for the evils that result 
from the growth of large combinations in other 
branches of the industry. 

Q. These woolen mills which you think have 
suffered under the Dingley schedules are scattered 
very widely throughout the country?—A. Far 
more widely than the worsted mills, although 
there is considerable concentration of them in 
New England and around Philadelphai. 

Q. What attitude do these carded woolen people 
take toward the proposition to continue the rates 
under the Dingley law?—A. Their attitude is that 
they do not want to rip things wide open by any 
radical upsetting of the protective system. They 
concede the right of the wool grower to ample 
protection, as they claim it for themselves, but 
they ask that the duty on the raw material of 
wool manufacturing shall be made uniform for ali 
branches of the business, their own as well as 
worsted spinning. I do not think they have ex- 
pressed any opinion generally regarding the duty 
on goods. There have been individual cases where 
carded wool manufacturers have conceded that the 
excessively high rates on goods could be reduced 
without injury. 

Q. What sort of a man is Mr. Moir who ap- 
peared before the House committee?—A. He is a 
very successful carded woolen manufacturer, who 
in 1882 started a five-set mill in the manufacture 
of woolen goods at Marcellus, N. Y. He has de- 
veloped the business until now he operates twenty 
sets, and is generally considered to be an excep- 
tionally skillful manufacturer. 

Q. Is there any reason why the worsted people 
should have a larger aggregate protection than 
the carded wool people—a combined duty higher 
in the aggregate than the carded woolen people ?— 
A. I do not think so. The tariff law gives pro- 
tection in the form of an ad valorem duty, so that 
it adjusts itself automatically to any increase in 
values resulting from increased cost of production. 

Q. Is there any reason for our going back to 
the McKinley law which would not apply to going 
back to earlier years; that is to say, had any 
changes occurred in any branch of the woolen 
business between 1889 and 1890 which would make 
the latter year the more desirable basis than the 
previous one for the calculation of this wool duty? 
—A. I do not know of any. Business conditions 
were uniform during the period named. 

Q. So that rates on which Senator Allison and 
Senator Aldrich united in 1888 as being just and 
fair to all parties concerned would be likely to be 
as applicable to our present conditions as the un- 
disturbed rates of the McKinley Act?—A. I would 
put it this way: If their judgment was sound in 
1888, the bill which they framed then would be 
equally well adapted for 1890. 


——— 

Sixty million pounds of Cape and Aus- 
tralian wool were sold at London in January 
and February, 1909. 


TARIFF REVISION 
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THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS AND THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

Since its establishment eight years ago, 
the Bureau of Standards has demonstrated, 
in many ways, its usefulness and value. It 
has rendered valuable service to numerous 
industries and callings, but thus far the 
benefit to textile manufacturing has been in- 
direct. The demands have so far exceeded 
the facilities that it has as yet been unable to 
undertake any work bearing directly upon 
the problems of standardization in the tex- 
tile industry. 

The testing of textile materials has been 
carried on from the beginning, but has nec- 
essarily been limited to the Government re- 
quirements. 

An additional building containing forty 
large laboratories is nearing completion. It 
will furnish accommodations for many im- 
portant lines of work which the Bureau has 
been unable to undertake for lack of space. 
Special laboratories with temperature and 
humidity control are being prepared for tex- 
tile testing and investigation. The best 
methods and apparatus for textile testing are 
to be carefully studied and compared in 
order to determine which are the most satis- 
factory and which, to secure uniformity, may 
be accepted as standards. The most modern 
conditioning apparatus is being constructed, 
to undertake investigations, the results from 
which will assist in establishing standard re- 
gains for all textile fibers and furnish infor- 
mation as to methods and apparatus to en- 
able those who may so desire to condition 
the materials which they handle. The deter- 
mination and standardization of yarn counts 
will be undertaken and other problems re- 
quiring facilities beyond those of the usual 
commercial laboratory will receive atten- 
tion. This important work will be of very 
great value to the textile industries and 
should receive the hearty cooperation of 
every textile manufacturer and dealer. 





The total value of the exports from Cuba 
to the United States in the twelve months 
ending June, 1907, was $97,441,690. The 
total value of the imports from the United 
States in the same period was $48,330,913. 
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The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


Convention at Richmond, Va., May 25-26, 1909. 


For the second time this association has 
held a very successful convention at Rich- 
mond, which ended with a unanimous and 
vociferous expression in favor of holding the 
next convention there. While it will prob- 
ably not be possible to gratify this desire be- 
cause of the necessity of rotation in the 
choice of meeting places, the sentiment is 
evidence of the generous hospitality of the 
people of Richmond and the excellent facili- 
ties afforded by that city for such conven- 
tions as this one of the cotton manufac- 
turers. 

At the first session a very happy address 
of welcome to those in attendance was de- 
livered by the mayor of Richmond, Hon. D. 
C. Richardson, the reply being by Col. L. D. 
Tyson, of Knoxville, Tenn. President T. H. 
Rennie then delivered the annual address to 
the association: 


Annual Address of President T. H. Rennie. 


TO THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Gentlemen of the Association, and Guests: 

A survey of the year just passed reveals the 
existence of peculiar and unusual conditions. If 
the present tendencies of business were such that 
the influence of this period could be said to have 
ended, that-a turning point had been reached and 
that from this day onward developments could, 
with some degree of accuracy, be described as 
positive or negative in their character, the task 
of submitting my annual report would be a much 
easier one than I take it to be. My ideas of the 
situation aré fortified by the fact that the money 
market offers funds in large amounts at attrac- 
tive rates and that despite such favorable induce- 
ments to the borrower no ready outlet can be 
found among merchants and manufacturers. Un- 
til American enterprise and ingenuity can find 
profitable employment for our available cash, we 
may consider that we are still marking time with 
faces turned midway between the panic of the past 
and the prosperity of the future 

No small part of our present uncertainty can be 
ascribed to pending tariff revision. Our national 
economic history shows that tariff adjustments, 
whether upward or downward, have the same tem- 
porary influence upon trade conditions. It is 
characteristic of the race that, while ready to 
bravely face and overcome known dangers and 
handicaps, some timidity is shown where the op- 


posing forces are uncertain in their magnitude and 
direction. With the tariff question settled I look 
for marked improvement in all lines of trade and 
commerce. Very happily for us, the schedules 
bearing upon the textile industry do not present 
the wide divergence of expert and political opinion 
that has been shown elsewhere. This is due to 
the fact that the cotton industry in this country 
bears a very remarkable relation to the tariff so 
that it combines every republican principle of pro- 
tection with every democratic theory of revenue. 


T. H. RENNIE, THE RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE AMER- 


ICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


I think it can be taken for granted that the Cot- 
ton Schedule of the Payne-Aldrich bill meets with 
the general approval of our organization. 
Organization is the spirit of the age and our 
existence has been amply justified by results ac- 
complished. For several years the question of 
reforming the future contract has been a live one 
among our members. It cannot be doubted that 
the recent action of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change was in a large measure due to our agita- 
tion. It is equally true that the new rules so 
wisely promulgated will be of vast benefit to the 
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producer, the manufacturer and the consumer of 
cotton. This question will be fully presented to 
the convention by our Committee which has been 
at work upon it for the past two years. 

I deem it proper at this time to read some 
extracts from the very able and exhaustive review 
of the new future contract rules by Mr. W. B. 
Thompson, President of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange. 

“The New Orleans Cotton Exchange has re- 
cently adopted certain changes in the Future 
Contract and in the rules governing deliveries 
under the same. These changes, not only in the 
opinion of the members of the Exchange, but in 
the impartial, but critical, judgment of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor of the Federal Government, 
will secure to the trader fair treatment and satis- 
factory results, and to both the cotton produce- 
and the manufacturer the great benefits of a just 
and uniform system of future trading. 

The changes mentioned were adopted by the 
members of the Exchange after the whole subject 
had been thoroughly considered and discussed 
during a period of more than four months by a 
committee of seventeen members made up of the 
best informed cotton merchants, who represented 
every branch of the cotton trade; after the com- 
mittee had invited and received suggestions from 
the planters, the spinners and from the several 
Southern Cotton Exchanges, and after Mr. Her- 
bert Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corporations, 
who, under Congressional resolution, had recently 
made an exhaustive and searching investigation 
of the cotton exchanges and of the faults in the 
modern system of future trading, had pronounced 
his unequivocal approval of the findings and ¢con- 
clusions of the committee. The Future Trading 
department of the Exchange will, therefore, under 
the new rules, be conducted along lines approved 
by the best informed experts in the cotton busi- 
ness and sanctioned by an executive department 
of the Government of the United States. 

The cardinal significance of the changes meu- 
tioned lies in the public acknowledgment by the 
Exchange of its obligation to the public, or to 
that part of the public which trades through the 
Exchange, or to those whose interests are af- 
fected by the trading carried on under its rules. 
Corporate arrogance and disregard of the inter- 
est and rights of others, not stockholders or mem- 
bers of the corporation, is not only wrong in 
point of business morals, but unwise in point of 
business policy. The Cotton Exchange willingly 
acknowledges its obligation to the producer of 
cotton to so use its power that the producer may 
realize the full value of his product; it recognizes 
its obligation to the manufacturer to lend its aid 
to the bringing about of stable and uniform mar- 
ket conditions, to the end that he may conduct 
his business with profit to himself and to the ad- 
vantage of the consumers of his product; it recog- 
nizes its obligation to all traders to secure in so 
far as lies within its power, a fair, just and equit- 
able market for buyer and seller alike; it recog- 
nizes that it has no interest that is in opposition 
to the best interests of the cotton trade at large, 
but that it will thrive and prosper only in so far 
as it fulfills its proper function and discharges its 








duty and obligations to the cotton trade; and, 
finally, in order that it may so perform its proper 
function and so discharge its duty and obligation, 
it takes counsel of all who, by reason of interest 
or experience, are entitled or qualified to point 
out the mistakes of the past and to advise present 
and future betterment, and upon such criticism 
and advice it bases its conclusions and formulates 
its plans. The rules which shall make operative 
these conclusions and plans are in the process of 
preparation, and will at an early date be put into 
use and effect.” 

The Committee on Uniform Sales Contract will 
make a very complete report of their work with 





LEWIS W. PARKER, ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
THE ASSOCIATION, 


recommendations growing out of their investiga- 
tion of this vital subject. This is a matter of so 
much importance to every manufacturer of cotton 
goods that I would suggest that the reception of 
their findings be set as a special order at a stated 
time so that a large attendance of delegates may 
be assured. I cannot urge upon you too strongly 
the necessity of a free expression of opinion from 
those present and express the hope that this con- 
vention will not adjourn without some definite 
action upon the question. 

The problem of adequate labor is not serious at 
this time. With the growth of industrial enter- 
prises in the South such as is certain to follow in 
the future. ways and means must be devised to 
divert to this section the tide of immigration which 
is now seeking homes where the opportunities for 
success and happiness are not so wide as here. 

In passing, mention should be made of the 
report of the Committee of the International Fed- 
eration of Master Cotton Spinners which recently 
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visited America [Their statement that -European 
mills need not fear American competition so long 
as our labor was paid the higher relative wage 
scale it now receives is significant. This handicap 
we must strive to overcome by some method other 
than wage reduction. We must aim to raise the 
level of American efficiency in our mills so that 
our higher wage is warranted by a corresponding 
increase in individual output. This can only be 
accomplished by widening our educational facilities 
along technical lines so that the American work- 
man is better equipped to gain and maintain our 
manufacturing supremacy. 

Without going into detailed statistics, the cotton 
crop of 1908 measured up to what had been an- 
ticipated, affording a sufficient quantity of unusu- 
ally fine staple to meet all present demands. From 
progress thus far made it is not unreasonable to 
hope that the new crop will approximate its imme- 
diate predecessor. The level of prices now en- 
joyed by the producer must sooner or later react 
upon finished goods bringing advances which yield 
a more agreeable profit to the manufacturer. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the members of 
the Association for the honor conferred upon me 
in being chosen its president and to express my 
appreciation of their hearty cooperation in mak- 
ing the year of my administration a profitable one 
to all concerned. I should not neglect to refer to 
the fact that this is our second meeting at Rich- 
mond in a period of two years. Those of us who 
were present in this delightful city in 1908 and 
who so well recall its manifold hospitalities and 
pleasures, were eager to again accept their cour- 
teous invitation to meet here upon this occasion. 
With our past experience to guide us, I need not 
fear my reputation as a prophet by promising each 
and all of you a very enjoyable convention 


Following the president’s address the fol- 
lowing papers were read at the three ses- 


sions: 


Cotton Waste Manufacture. 


Paper readvefore the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Richmond, 
Va., May 25, 1909. by W. A. G. Clark, 


The question of waste is one of the most 
important that confronts the cotton manufacturer 
and the percentage of waste made frequently de- 
termines inversely the percentage of profit. 

In the manufacture of cotton goods some waste 
is unavoidable and what is the most profitable plan 
for disposing of such waste, whether to rework 
with gocd cotton, to rework by itself or to seil 
outright, is one to which American manufacturers 
are paying close attention. Part of the waste 
made in a mill is “invisible waste,” that is a dead 
loss, but there is more or less money in every 
pound of “usable waste.” The larger percentage 
of the American mills seem to sell the bulk of 
their usable waste to be either manufactured else- 
where in the country or abroad. A large number 
of mills rework a good portion of their waste by 
mixing with new cotton, but in such cases, even 
when running into low grade 6s or 8s about 50 
per cent. of waste is as heavy a mixing as is usu- 
ally practicable. In a regular waste plant practi- 
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cally the entire waste output of a mill from the 
motes to the hard waste can be worked with little 
or no new material. Whether it will pay better to 
rework the waste made with a large percentage of 
new cotton or to run it straight by itself in a 
special plant is a question that depends on several 
ditferent factors, but as a rule there will be found 
to be more money in a special plant, especially in 
times of depression, when the lowest grades of 
waste that cannot be reworked in the regular cot- 
ton mill are bringing prices that hardly justify the 
expense of hauling away for fertilizer. 

The manufacture of waste is a separate industry 
in itself and except for very large mills it will not 
pay the management to install a special plant for 
this purpose, but if six or seven large mills in a 
locality combine in building and operating a waste 
mill it should prove the best solution. Intelli- 
gently managed waste spinning is an operation 
that well repays the trouble entailed. 

Cotton waste manufacturing plants are modeled 
on the system used in woolen plants. In the sys- 
tem of drafting that is used in regular cotton man- 
ufacturing it is mecessary that the fibers be of 
approximately the same length, otherwise the long 
fibers are broken while the short ones drop 
through. This difficulty is met with in the case 
of short fibered waste mixed with new cotton, 
entailing much waste in the process, and every 
time this is run through again its cost is increased. 
The woolen system of manufacture is specially 
designed to deal with fibers of widely varying 
length and as this is the case with the various 
classes of waste made in a cotton mill, any plant 
to work up the total waste output of a mill neces- 
sarily has to be modeled on this principle. The 
woolen system not only gets the waste into yarn 
with less new waste but also gives a more even 
and a more cozy yarn so that the yarns thus made 
have a wider range of usefulness. 

There are two main systems of manufacturing 
cotton waste, the Condenser or Vigogne and the 
Coiler or Barchent. 

In the Condenser 


there are 
following machines: 


system used the 
(1) Opener. 
(2) Picker. 
(3) Double automatic waste card. 
(4) Waste mules. 
In the Coiler system there are used: 
(1) Opener. 
(2) Picker with lap forming apparatus 
(3) Breaker card with 1, 2, 3 or 4 cans 
(4) Derby doubler. 
(5) Roving card. 
(6) Waste mule. 


Each system is subject to variations and instead 
of the mule there may be substituted either a ring 
frame or a tubular cop machine to make yarn for 
specific purposes. 

There are, broadly speaking, two kinds of waste 
—soft waste which contains no twist, and hard 
waste in which some twist has been inserted. In 
opening the hard waste and reducing to its orig- 
inal fibrous state a six cylinder machine is the 
best, the spikes on the successive cylinders being 
graduated. For soft waste the opener has only 
one beater but various types of machines are used. 
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The one usually preferred is the Crighton vertical 
opener as this gives a very thorough cleaning ac- 
tion. The waste is fed by hand or lattice into a 
spout leading to the bottom of the cone shaped 
box in which is set a vertical shaft carrying hori- 
zontal blades. The waste is drawn up from the 
bottom and out at the top by means of a suction 
draft and in its passage upwards it is struck by 
each blade in turn. From the opener the waste 
goes to the picker, where it is fanned and beaten 
by a porcupine beater and then dropped into a 
bin for use in the automatic waste card or else 
rolled up into a lap for use on a breaker card 
according to the system employed. In some cases 
the opener and picker are combined in one ma- 
chine, but more often they are separate. For 
some purposes it is better that the waste should 
be of a greasy character and to impart this to the 
cotton there is occasionally used a “soaper” which 
is an appliance fitted to the opener. 

In running a waste mill the mixing is one of 
the most important points to be looked after and 
a knowledge of how to get the cheapest mixing to 
make satisfactory yarn of the grade required with- 
out excessive waste is one of the most important 
requirements of a manager. Usually the waste 
is mixed before opening but sometimes afterwards. 

Waste is always double carded and sometimes 
triple carded, the latter being especially used for 
numbers around 8s or higher. The woolen roller 
and clearer card is essential for this work and 
the cotton card with its revolving top flats is not 
applicable. 

For the condenser system there are used auto- 
matic waste cards, consisting of either two or 
three roller and clearer cards coupled together 
so that the process is continuous. As the slivers 
from the finisher card go to the mule direct it is 
essential that they should be uniform in weight 
and to secure this object some form of automatic 
feed has to be applied to the hopper from which 
the waste is fed to the first card. The Bramwell 
automatic feed is usually employed and the type 
in which the weighing feed pan is discharged by 
overturning is preferred to the one that opens 
out. Of automatic intermediate feeds between the 
cards there are several well known types. The 
two main types seem to be the camel back feed in 
which the web is condensed into a ribbon about a 
foot wide and then carried between two moving 
lattices up and over to the feed plate of the fin- 
isher card, and the Apperly in which the web is 
condensed into a genuine sliver or round rope of 
fibers without twist and then this carried over and 
laid diagonally on the feed plate of the finisher 
card. The Apperly gives very thorough blending 
but the camel back puts less strain on the ma- 
terial. It is sought to deliver the fibers finally in 
a crossed and intermingled condition—as distinct 
from the parallel arrangement—and to aid this 
not only are roller and clearer cards used but the 
intermediate feeds are always arranged to lay the 
material on the feed plates either crosswise or 
diagonally. 

The cotton is taken from the finisher card by a 
condenser which divides the doffer web into a 
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number of narrow strips which are rubbed into 
slivers and wound side by side on long condenser 
spools. The number of these divisions or slivers 
vary according to the card width and the counts 
to be spun. On a 65-inch card making sliver for 
No. 4s there will be used four condenser bobbins 
carrying 40 slivers each or 160 slivers total. These 
condenser bobbins go direct to the mule as they 
are or, if a ring frame is used, each separate sliver, 
wound in the shape of a cheese, can be slid off 
the spool and mounted in the frame creel sep- 
arately. 

In the coiler system the carding process is not 
continuous, but there are used two roller and 
clearer cards and between these two is interposed 
a Derby doubler. Picker laps are put to the 
breaker card and at the front the web is divided 
and slivers run into two cans simultaneously. 
Two is the ordinary number of cans used, though 
there may be any number of cans from I to 4. 
These cans are put up to the triangular steel table 
of a Derby doubler and 4o slivers after running 
together under heavy rolls are wound up into 
narrow compact laps half the width of the fin- 
isher card. Four of these narrow laps on two lap 
sticks are then put on the feed plate of the finisher 
card and go through to be condensed and wound 
onto condenser bobbins as previously described. 

From either system the condenser bobbins from 
the cards then go to the mule. The waste mule 
is similar to the woolen mule and different from 
the cotton and the worsted mule in that there is 
no roller draft, also in that the spindles are square 
ended instead of pointed. The condenser spools 
with their series of adjacent slivers are laid hori- 
zontally on the back of the mule and each sliver 
run under a single self weighted roller and thence 
to the spindle. The speed of the spindles vary ac- 
cording to the strength and quality of the material 
supplied. 

The mule is ordinarily used for spinning waste 
as it is especially adapted for such work with 
short fibers and waste cannot be run straight on 
a ring frame without excessive twist. Recently 
an ingenious German, F. Grun, of Gebweiler, has 
invented a machine that combines most of the 
advantages of the two methods without their 
drawbacks, making an even, lofty yarn and yet 
preserving the special advantages of the ring 
frame in regard to economy of space, of first cost 
and of operating cost. This machine cannot take 
the place of the mule except for certain specific 
yarns, but for the purpose for which it is used it 
seems to be a decided success. In this system 
for the regular roller draft between two rolls set 
slightly more than the length of the fiber apart 
there is substituted rolls set a longer distance apart 
and the roving in its passage from one roll to the 
other is held up and supported by a needle roll 
after the manner of the French porcupine roving 
box system as used in French worsted mills. Then 
between the front roll and the spindle there is 
interposed a second draft arrangement consisting 
of a revolving through roller working in a bottom 
roller. The through going roller is provided with 
cam like projections which twice in every revolu- 
tion lift it clear of the bottom roller. When this 
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roller is up the twist is transferred to the thin 
places in the roving between the spindle and the 
front roller and then when it drops into place and 
a draft is developed between the front roller and 
the second pair of rollers the thick, soft places are 
drawn out. This intermittent action is similar to 
the carriage draft on an ordinary mule and tends 
to make a more even and also a more lofty yarn 
than can be obtained on the ordinary frame. As 
the two drafts are multiplied together the result- 
ing draft is larger than otherwise obtainable and 
this has the advantage of permitting heavier rov- 
ing to be used to withstand the necessary drag 
of the ring system. The machine is usually creeled 
with cheeses or sections of single ends taken from 
condenser bobbins. This German waste spinning 
frame has rot been introduced long, but is success- 
ful in Germany and is now being introduced into 
England. 

The tubular cop machine is also sometimes sub- 
stituted for the mule, especially for making filling 
for carpets, etc., in cases where it is permissible 
to insert sufficient twist. 

3esides these two main systems of waste manu- 
facture there are other methods employed for cer- 
tain purposes such as making batting and felts, 
where there is used only a two-cylinder Garnett 
machine and a square box willow, but the various 
methods vsed to obtain special kinds of waste 
products would take too long to describe here. 

In the economical use of byproducts and in 
waste manufacture the Germans are ahead of 
either England, the United States or France, but 
with the progress that the United States is mak- 
ing along this line it is hardly probable that this 
can continue long. The English mills in manufac- 


turing cotton waste seem to use the coiler system 
most largely, while the bulk of the German mills 
seem to prefer the condenser. 

In 1907 the German waste mills besides using 
their home production imported 60,391,225 pounds 
of linters and 72,379,360 pounds of general cotton 


mill waste. They ran part of this waste straight 
and part they mixed or interwove with cotton, 
wool, jute, silk or other textile fibers making 
cheap hosiery and underwear, blankets, carpets, 
backing for clothes and fleece lined underwear, 
candle wicks, cretonnes, cheap twilled sheets, 
sanitary napkins, scrubbing cloths, tapes, cords, 
coarse towels and many other articles. Of 
the waste exported by the United States, Ger- 
many takes the larger portion and part of this 
waste after manufacture goes to the Philippines 
in the shape of cheap blankets and underwear and 
part is even shipped back to the United States in 
coarse manufacture as cheap scrubbing cloth, tow- 
els and dish rags. 

In 1905 the Production Census of the United 
States showed that American cotton mills that 
year sold 247,335,192 pounds of waste and received 
for same $10,042,037. The present amount that is 
sold by the mills must be somewhere about twelve 
million dollars and of this at least a fifth is sold 
for export. Our export of cotton waste for the 
last three calendar years has been as follows: 
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COTTON WASTE EXPORTED. 
Pounds. Value. 


40,570,960 $2,099,869 
48,502,474 2,579,582 
43,706,832 2,547,871 

In the official list of exports cotton waste is 
classed under the head of cotton manufactures and 
as shown for 1908 it formed nearly a tenth of the 
cotton exported from the United States in other 
than the raw state. W. A. GRAHAM CLARK, 
Special Agent. 


‘¢Forests: National and State and their Rela- 
tion to the Conservation Movement.”’ 


BY JOHN H. FINNEY, Secretary and Treasurer Appalachian 
National Forest Association. 


A paper read before American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, Richmond, Va., May 26, 1909. 


The Forest Association which I have the honor 
to represent as secretary and treasurer, is a small 
voluntary body, working in the several Southern 
States, organized about sixteen months ago in 
Atlanta, to get out Southern influences for the 
proposed Appalachian-White Mountains Forest, a 
project which has been actively proposed for some 
twenty years, and involving, as you doubtless 
know, the purchase and setting aside by the Na- 
tional Government, for forest purposes, of about 
five million acres in the Southern Appalachians, 
and 660,000 acres in the White Mountains, at the 
headquarters of important streams in both sec- 
tions, this area to be managed under the identical 
lines as are in force in the national forests in the 
West. 

This Association, though small, is a real “live 
wire,” for we have succeeded in changing the pre- 
vailing indifference of the South into active and 
aggressive work for this absolutely necessary 
forest area, and have succeeded, too, in making 
our influence felt in the nation at large, and while 
we have not yet won our fight, and the result of 
our work cannot be tangibly measured, it can be 
said with truth that the Appalachian Forest is as 
good as won for not even Congressional indiffer- 
ence and lack of foresight can finally prevent its 
establishment! I am an optimist, you see. I am 
one, because optimism is required to see in the 
midst of forest destruction and prevailing waste 
of our natural resources any bright side, or to 
see that the leaven of civic righteousness and pub- 
lic duty, which the Conservation movement in- 
volves, is taking any effective hold of our people 
as a whole—and yet I do believe that the inherent 
good sense of our people is at last making us real- 
ize the situation, and the stern realities that this 
situation means, as applied to ourselves and our 
children and the Nation. 

Just let me touch briefly on some of the sub- 
jects embraced by the term “Conservation” under 
the various headings given above. 

In Minerals: We find that our mineral produc- 
tion in 1907 was two billion dollars. The waste in 
extraction and treatment was three hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 
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In Coal: While none was mined in 1812, we 
used in 1907 five tons and wasted three tons per 
capita, and our known coal supply of one trillion 
eight hundred and forty million tons will be so 
depleted as to approach exhaustion by the middle 
of the next century. 

In Iron Ore: At our present increasing rate of 
consumption our supply of high grade ore will 
approach complete exhaustion by the middle of 
the present century. 

In Natural Gas: Our production in 1907 was 
four hundred million cubic feet; our waste was a 
million cubic feet daily, or enough to supply every 
city in the United States over 100,000 population. 

We do not meke a much better showing in our 
Soil Resources, for of our total land area of one 
billion nine hundred million acres, we have only 
a little over two-fifths of this in farms, and less 
than one-half of this farm area is improved and 
is producing. 

Even this “load efficiency,” as it might be 
termed, of 20 per cent., represents an enormous 
waste in the relatively small production per acre. 
We planted in 1907: 

Fifty million acres in wheat, and got 14 bushels 
per acre. Germany gets 28, and England 32. 

\ hundred million acres in corn, and got 25 
bushels per acre; we ought to have 40 or 50. 

Thirty million acres in cotton, and got twelve 
million bales. You ought to know what we should 
have had, with proper cultivation. 

Look into the question of Waters. We have in 
the United States the finest system of waterways 
in the whole world, a system of water transporta- 
tion that could bear, as the German and French 
waterways are doing, the principal tonnage of the 
sation at one-sixth of the rail charges, and what 
do we find?—a commerce now far less in quantity 
and importance than fifty years ago on these same 
streams 





In passing to the Forest question, which is, in 
the light of its rapid and systematic destruction, 
the foundation of the whole Conservation move- 
ment, and is the one thing that must first be con- 
served, and conserved now, if done at all—there is 
no need of platitudes or glittering generalities. 
No one here can, or will, dispute the present criti- 
cal condition of our once splendid, and so-called 
inexhaustible ‘forests—a condition which has 
brought the nation face to face with their complete 
destruction, carrying with it a sharp and serious 
menace to the very life of the nation. 

You do not have to recall ancient history or 
ancient civilizations to realize what this means. 
We of the South need only go back a brief fifteen 
or twenty years to see the difference in the face 
of our Southland wrought by deforestation. And 
if a man be not purposely blind, the picture that 
another twenty years of insanity will bring before 
his eyes, is one that he can hardly regard with 
complacency or indifference. 

What are the essential forest facts? We have 
in the nation a total forest area of five hundred 
and fifty million acres; two hundred million acres 
of this are virgin forests, in which forest growth 
is balanced by yearly decay; two hundred and fifty 






million acres are burned and cut over, but restock- 
ing, naturally, with enough young growth to make 
merchantable timber, if forest fires are kept out; a 
hundred million acres so burned and cut over that 
trees are not growing on it, and this area con- 
tains a large per cent. of ground on which nothing 
will ever grow again. 

The meat of the story is very briefly told. We 
are using timber at the rate of over three and one- 
half times its growth in all the forests; we have 
since 1870 destroyed by forest fires an average of 
fifty lives and fifty million dollars’ worth of stand- 
ing timber yearly. These forest fires have burned 
over fifty million acres yearly, and have destroyed 
not only the above amount in merchantable tim- 
ber, but have done infinitely more damage to 
young growth. 

There can be but one result to such misuse, and 
this result is the complete exhaustion of the for- 
ests within your lifetime and 
short of twenty years. 

Our study of the forest question shows that it 
can be solved properly, and that its solution in- 
volves, in equal measure and responsibility, the 
nation, the state and the individual, in a clearly 
defined duty laid upon each simultaneously. 

Upon the nation there must be laid, as a duty 
which it owes to itself, the establishment of forest 
areas wherever it may be “constitutionally” done. 
A part of this duty has been performed, however, 
unwillingly, by the setting aside of the national 
forest area in the West, amounting to about 172,- 
000,000 acres, and now in the safe hands of the 
Forest Service for the use and benefit of the whole 
people perpetually. 

The extension of this forest area through the 
setting aside of more of the public domain in the 
West, and through the purchase of forest areas in 
the East, where there remains no public domain, 
is imperatively demanded, and must be finally 
done by the nation, for upon these areas here in 
the South and in New England and elsewhere 
depend absolutely our water supply, water power, 
and navigation. When done, on the basis of buy- 
ing not the least area possible to do with, but 
done on the basis of the largest area possible to 
acquire, we shall have, not only the Appalachian 
and White Mountain Forest Reserve, but similar 
reserves on important watersheds all 
country. 

This is the nation doing what the states cannot 
and should not be expected to do, and is just plain 
common sense; for every dollar so spent is not 
only profitably invested and earning a satisfactory 
rate of interest, but avoids the spending later of 
hundreds of dollars in a costly reforestation plan, 
such as is now engaging France, to the extent of 
200,000,000, and proposed for England at an even 
greater cost, some four hundred million pounds, 
or two billion dollars. 

This national duty performed, would take care 
say of 25 per cent. of the nation’s timber, and this 
of course is helpful, but what of the balance of 75 
per cent. owned in the several states, and which, 
under no possible plan, could the nation save? 

This brings up squarely the State duty—a duty 
which we are rather prone to forget, though most 
of us South can remember “States Rights.” 
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[This duty consists of doing those things which 
neither the nation nor the individual can do, and 
there is involved in doing them, the establishment 
of State Forests under competent scientific forest- 
ers, as demonstration tree-growing farms (demon- 
strating not only the practicability, but the profit- 
ableness of a timber crop). 

It involves a radical departure from current, 
though antiquated and wrong, methods oi taxing 
forest lands 

It involves stringent fire-laws, strictly enforced 
through State fire-wardens, for fire prevention; 
fire-fighting and punishment of the man or men or 
corporation responsible ior setting them. 

Our little association, realizing that this work 
in the States is even more important than the Na- 
tional work, is now trying to get this State work 
under way. This is our plan in brief: 

\ State Forest in each State, purchased by the 
State, or given to the State by its citizens—a giit 
either in fee-simple or for a definite term of years 
—not necessarily a large area in one body, but 
preferably small areas, of say 200 acres or there- 
scattered throughout the State, as demon- 
stration farms. 


abouts, 


It would surprise you to know how much area 
could be quickly brought into State forests, were 
the States in position to assume their proper care 
and handing. I believe sufficient area could be 
the states, by gifts, to make the State 

self-supporting; but to get the machinery 
(and you understand that none of this 
nery is in operation, even in part, in any of 
Southern States), seems to require the definite 
f a forest area from a sourec sufficiently 

to compel the State to do its duty. 
a concrete case on which we are now 
in Arkansas, as an example. A corpora- 
tion there, engaged in mining, owns an area of 
bout 20,000 acres, and most of this land is in 
way timbered. Their business is mining and 
lumbering, so they are considering favorably 
will, I think, finally do it), the gift to the 
Arl timber rights on this 
y for a period of sixty years. This giit 
be conditional upon: 
, its acceptance as a State Forest area, and 

its maintenance as such under competent 
r the term of the gift 


Second, a remission of 


kansas of the 
] 


First 


taxes on the 
for the term of the gii 
maintenance of a State fire-warden 
for fire prevention and fire con- 
strict fire laws, applicable to the whole 


| State to get the revenue therefrom 
su as be cut and 


I need not point out that this same thing could 
be done in all the Southern States, through the 
cooperation of the railroads, power companies, 
manufacturing and mining concerns, and patriotic 
land and timber owners, and that when done, it 
would so clearly put up to the legislatures of the 
states their plain duty, that public opinion would 
compel them to perform it, and perform it at once. 

The third party to effective action is the indi- 
vidual—not the indefinite “they,” but you and me, 
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in doing what we can do, and should do, in coop- 
erating with the Nation and the State. 

When the individual realizes the waste and mis- 
use and wantonness in this, our common heritage 
of forests; when he remembers his obligation to 
those who are to come after him; when the indi- 
vidual sees how greatly he can serve his state as 
well as himself, and perform his obvious, and not- 
to-be-evaded duty, I do believe, because I believe 
in the inheritant honesty and good faith of our 
American people, that the individual responsibility 
will be promptly assumed. 


Baling and Handling Cotton. 


Paper read before the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, May 25, 1909, by Mr. Aug. W. Smith, 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


When our President asked me couldn’t I pre- 
pare a paper on this subject, stating that it was 
not to be an essay, but merely to get up some 
points to induce discussion, I consented, and the 
more I go into this subject, the more points I 
see for discussion and the more benefit will be 
derived therefrom. 

Of course this is a very important subject to 
the manufacturers, and one that we have paid little 
attention to, and covers a great many different 
heads. 

We can start with the that are used in 
planting by the farmer. For years I don’t think 
the farmer ever thought of improving his seed, but 
in later years, there have been a good many ex- 
periments, and the more wide-awake farmers are 
beginning to test their seed before planting, or 
that is to plant a few rows of special seed and 
save out the best stalks and boles on the stalks 
for another year’s planting, and gradually build- 
ing up the staple and body of the lint. 

Last year at the meeting of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina, we had a very in- 
teresting paper from Mr. Coker, of Darlington, 
on this subject, but this, as other subjects, can 
only be improved upon by experience, and the 
only way that we could get the farmers to pay 
attention to their seed is by being more careful in 
our grading and sampling of the staple, and by 
paying a little advance on the better staples. 

Of course cotton for ordinary use, in numbers 
running from thirty to forty an inch staple is suffi- 
cient, and after that the staples are paid more 
attention to. 

We ought to encourage this and try to get them, 
by talking and discussing this point every chance 
we get with the farmer, to use seed that will pro- 
duce more uniform staple. For several years they 
have been planting in many sections, more or less, 
a cotton called “Florodora.” That on uplands 
produces a longer staple than the ordinary cot- 
tons, but the great trouble is there are no gins to 
gin this cotton, and it is carried to the ordinary 
gin and ginned right after or before a bale of 
ordinary cotton, and some of the seed get mixed 
with the ordinary seed, and the next year, the 
seeds are planted, and the staple is mixed all 
through the man’s crop, and then when we under- 
take to put it into yarn, we have the trouble of 


seed 
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back to making even, nice running cloth. 

The gathering of the crop is another point that 
ought to receive attention. The only feasible 
way that has ever been found is gathering by 
hand. There have been several inventions to 
gather the cotton by machinery, but none have as 
yet proved successful. The great trouble with the 
cotton pickers is that they cannot separate the 
lint from the trash in gathering. There is now a 
machine on the market which gathers by suction, 
on the same principle as the house-cleaning ma- 
chine. I don’t think, though, that this machine 
has reached perfection, and it is very expensive, 
and could not be used except by very large plant- 
ers. One man can cultivate a great deal mor 
cotton than he can gather; it takes about four 
hands to gather as much as one can cultivate, and 
of course in the gathering season when hands are 
scarce, the cotton is left in the fields for such a 
time that it becomes blued and deteriorates and 
makes the fiber brittle. 

In all meetings of this kind and all papers that 
are written on this subject, we ought to pay par- 
ticular emphasis to trying to get the farmer 
gather his crop as quickly as it opens. 

The ginning and baling of cotton is the most 
important point that we must consider. This sub 
ject was considered at length at the Second Inter 
national Conference of Cotton Growers, Spinners 
and Manufacturers held at Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 7th, 8th and gth, 1907. They passed sev- 
eral resolutions and discussed the different kinds 

tf bales, and after two days’ discussion, I don’t 
think they had gained a point. It is impossible for 
us to say to the farmer, ‘you have to put your cot- 
ton up in a certain kind of bale or we will not buy 
it,” or to say to the Transportation Company, “you 
have to haul certain kinds of bales or we will not 
receive it.’ There are too many interests, and too 
many men that get a little rake-off, to change the 
mode of baling and handling cotton too rapidly. 

All that we can do is to recommend and discuss 
and try by a plan of education to improve these 
methods. 

At that meeting in Atlanta, the resolution was 
passed, “Every gin shall be put in the best order 
possible. All cotton should be, where possible, 
housed not less than thirty days before ginning 
Cotton so housed will bring a premium.” It is a 
well known fact that if you pack seed cotton in a 
house and let it stand for thirty to sixty days, the 
staple improves and keeps on growing by exhaust 
ing the oil from the seed, but the point is——how 
are you going to get the farmers to do this? It 
would require immense buildings on every planta- 
tion and the expense would be entirely too great; 
so, all that we can do is in discussing the matter 
with the farmers, to tell them of this point. 

Another resolution, “We recommend that all 
planters, wherever practicable, put in as rapidly 
as possible, gin compresses.” Now if this could 
be done, this would cut the railroads out of the 
profit on compressing cotton, but I think it will 
be a long time before any number of these com- 
presses will be put in. A press of this kind would 
cost in the neighborhood of five thousand dollars 


cockle-yarn, which we all know is a great draw- 
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($5,000.00), and how many planters in Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina could 
afford to pay five thousand dollars ($5,000.00) for 
a cotton press? 

At that meeting a great deal was said about the 
different bales of cotton, and several photographs 
were produced, showing how cotton was put up in 
Egypt, in Mexico, in East India and America. 

American bale was the poorest packed bale, 

worst looking bale of all others except the 
was decidedly 
looking and showed less waste 
of the others. I would suggest that we 

y, by resolution, to emphasize the importance of 
he farmer using a press, putting up their cotton 
as near the shape, density, thickness, weight and 
covering of the Egyptian bale as possible. They 
use a lighter material or burlap for covering, and 
they use a great many more ties, which prevents 
the cotton, when cut between the ties for sampling, 
from falling out, and prevents dirt getting in the 
cotton as it does in our loosely packed American 
bale. You can see by this picture the packing of 
the different bales. They also go on in their reso- 
lution and say, “In baling of cotton the Egyptian 
character of bale to be adopted, the ties to be of 
the Egyptian type, and ten in number; the length 
of the bale to be 48 inches, the width 21 inches, 
the weight 500 lbs., the density 35 lbs., the bale to 
be marked upon both ends with weight, grade and 
staple.” This would all be very nice and would be 
a great help to us, but the point is——how are we 
to accomplish it? We can write, we can pass reso- 
lutions, we can have meetings with the farmers, 
but it is going to be a number of years before we 
accomplish anything definite. All that we can do 
is to keep on from year to year, and gradually im- 
prove the present methods 

In one resolution they say, “We condemn the 
bagging now in use; first, because of its rough 
and coarse nature it invites rough treatment; sec- 
ond, it does not hold the marks; third, on account 
of its great weight and bulk it entails heavy loss 
in freight. We therefore recommend the use of a 
light burlap or covering made of cotton such as 
Osnaburg, 10 oz. weight per yard, 40 inches 
wide.” Now that is a very sensible resolution if 
it could be carried out The Osnaburgs were tried 
several years ago when the price of jute bagging 
went up so high, and the farmers undertook to 
break the trust, but my recollection of it at that 
time was that it didn’t answer the purpose. My 
idea is that a light burlap,—a 12 oz. or 14 oz. as 
we use on baling export goods, would be the best 
covering, and then use ten to twelve ties of a great 
deal lighter weight than the present ties: so mak- 
ing the tare on both about eighteen pounds, which 
is, I believe, the tare on the Egyptian bale. 


Mexican bale. The Egyptian bale 
| nicest 


t 
than any 
t 


bale, 


I think one of the most important points in this 
connection is the matter of the manufacturers sell- 
ing their second hand bagging and ties. We think 
we are making money by selling this waste, but in 
fact we are paying more the next year for this 
bagging and ties than what we get for them, es- 
pecially the plan of fixing up the bagging and ties 
into patterns and selling them that way. I think 
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it would be a good thing if we could get the man- 
ufacturers to all agree that they would not sell any 
bagging and ties in patterns, but would only sell 
to concerns by the pound that would tear up the 
old jute and re-weave it into new bagging. After 
this bagging has been once used, it has to be 
patched, and this is left to very careless help, and 
they use a great deal more bagging than is neces- 
sary, and therefore we are paying ten cents a 
pound or more for all this bagging. I really be- 
lieve this is the most important point in the whole 
matter of “handling and baling cotton,” and this 
is a point that could be carried out, for the man- 
ufacturers can agree to say, “We recommend as a 
National Association to the different State Asso- 
ciations that they get every member to agree that 
they will not sell except to those who will tear 
this bagging up and re-weave it” 

If you have ever noticed on the floor of your 
warehouses where it has been emptied of cotton, 
the amount of cotton that has been left on the 
floor and has to be swept up, you will see the im- 
mense waste that this old second hand bagging is 
producing. There has been such complaint by 
consumers of American cotton of the careless 
methods of baling and wrapping,—unnecessary 
waste, deterioration in quality, and great danger 
from fire, that the Government through the De- 
partment of Commerce has issued a bulletin with 
reference to this subject, and in this bulletin they 
recommend very strongly the baling and wrapping 
cf our cotton iike the Egyptian and Indian pack- 
ages. 

Of course it would be a great thing if we could 
get the ginners to put in the gin compresses, but 
what are you going to do with the present mode 
of compressing cotton by the railroads? If we 
could gradually get these gin compresses put in, I 
believe that the rate on cotton would be materially 
lowered, if we could cut out the expense of com- 
pressing and still enable the railroad to haul as 
many bales by this new process of compressing, 
as the present compressed bales, but this of course 
is going to take time, and all that we can do is 
to continue to recommend and in a few years we 
will see quite an improvemént in this line. 

One of the most important points in the han- 
dling of cotton is the mode and manner of buying 
and selling. The cotton manufacturers of South 
Carolina have been for years trying to perfect 
rules for buying cotton, and we have from year to 
year improved these rules, and now we have a 
form of rules known as “The Carolina Mill Rules,” 
or Rules adopted by the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina and the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina. I 
think it would be of great benefit if we, as a Na- 
tional Association, could adopt uniform rules 
for the purchase of cotton. I have brought sev- 
eral of these rules with me, and would be glad 
to give to any member who would like to read 
them over. They are too long to include in this 
paper, but there are one or two points that I 
will mention,—the matter of buying certain grades 
and what per cent. that we allow the 
ship of grades below and above this 


seller to 
grade, and 
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another important point is the matter of tare. 
Our rule states that on compressed cotton the tare 
shall not exceed twenty-four pounds, and on un- 
compressed cotton twenty pounds per bale, and any 
excess constitutes a just claim against the seller. 
Now a great many of us think that twenty-four 
pounds is too great, and we ought to allow only 
twenty pounds on compressed cotton. Another 
important point is that for years the seller was 
allowed three pounds franchise on all cotton 
shipped. This was so abused by shippers billing 
up their cotton and always making the three 
pounds, that in our last rules we have cut this 
practice entirely out on both the compressed and 
uncompressed cotton. At first a great many of the 
sellers said it could not be carried out, but I don’t 
think there has been any trouble in doing this as 
all the members of the manufacturers’ associations 
of North and South Carolina agreed not to buy 
except on these rules. 

I was talking to a compress man the other day, 
and I asked him how much bagging he put on 
cotton when being compressed; he said it was de- 
pendent entirely upon what the seller required him 
to do; that he would put on any amount that they 
wished. Some would ask for three and as high as 
seven pounds extra bagging to be put on. He 
said this was not required for covering the cotton, 
but it was in order to make the full amount of tare 
and a great deal above the regular amount of tare. 
We have found as high as ten to twelve pounds 
more bagging on shipments of cotton than are 
allowed by our rules, and we have always made 
the claim and have never been refused payment on 
this excess tare except once. 

I would suggest that a committee be appointed 
to get up rules for buying cotton to be used by all 
of the members of our Association. All that I 
think we wish is fair treatment, and I know there 
will be some opposition to this, on account of 
some of our members being cotton merchants and 
cotton sellers, but I believe it would prevent a 
great deal of misunderstandings and in the long 
run, would prove of great benefit. 

There are so many different phases and heads 
on this subject that I could continue indefinitely, 
but I feel that there has enough been said to bring 
forth some discussion, and from the discussion, 
for the members to derive great benefit. 

I have not touched on the matter of handling 
cotton through the mills, and the saving of waste 
and the handling of waste, which are just as par- 
ticular points as any that have been mentioned, 
but are points that long papers could be written 
on and ought to be considered separately. 

I have not gone into details for as I said before, 
this paper is to introduce the subject and bring 
out details in the discussion, and have, if neces- 
sary, the proper committee appointed to work out 
the different suggestions and report back to the 
association. 
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Development of Foreign Cotton Goods Trade. 


Address of R. L. McKeller, Assistant Freight Traffic Man- 
ager, Southern Ry., before American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Richmond, Va., May 25, 1909. 

I am not a cotton manufacturer, nor am I en- 
gaged in the sale of cotton goods, and about the 
only actual experience to which I can lay claim 
is in the production of cotton, and in the distribu- 
tion and transportation of cotton and cotton 
goods. This experience began with my first bale 
of cotton, the product of a boy’s side-patch, in 
Dallas County, Alabama, and its transportation by 
means of a mule and wagon a distance of five 
miles to the Alabama River, for shipment to Selma, 
with more or less to do with more extensive trans- 
portation and marketing from that time up to the 
present. 

My explanation of the interest that I am now 
manifesting in the subject of ‘““Developmnet of the 
Foreign Cotton Goods Trade,” is, that the trans- 
portation company that I have the honor to rep- 
resent, has approximately seven hundred textile in- 
dustries located on or adjacent to its rails, and 
this company also serves nine of the twelve cot- 
ton producing states of the United States. Being 
handlers to this extent of both the raw material 
and the manufactured product, and of other com- 
modities incident to the production and manufac- 
ture of cotton, entitles our management to a vital 
interest in this gigantic industry, and suggests to 
us a tender of assistance in finding ready markets 
for what is produced along our rails. 

Neither raw material nor the finished product is 
of any great value without transportation, there- 
fore, representing a transportation company 
largely engaged in transporting this particular 
traffic, I claim with pride an actual interest in the 
development of the cotton goods trade. 

The United States in twelve of its states in the 
South produces from 75 to 8o per cent. of the raw 
cotton of the entire world, and is now manufac- 
turing only about one-third of what it produces, 
the remaining two-thirds being exported to for- 
eign countries; Great Britain taking almost one- 
half of our entire exportation. 

Cotton has been known to the world since time 
immemorial, but only in the last hundred years has 
it been an article of commerce. In that length of 
time the recorded production has grown from in- 
significant figures in thousands of bales up to the 
present world production that ranges around 18,- 
000,000 bales. This immense production is mainly 
in the United States, India and Egypt, the 1907 
production of these countries being: 


United States . -13,513,982 


India .. ‘ o ..+ 2,444,800 
Egvpt 1.296,000 


The production of the United States excells not 
only in quantity but also in quality. If the world 
consumption of cotton goods is steadily increasing 
year by year, and we are producing 80 per cent. of 
the choicest raw material, and manufacturing only 
one-third of what we are producing, what is the 
cause of this peculiar condition? According to my 
observation, the principal causes are three: 
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First. Our own country and its industries have 
been growing so rapidly, that prior to recent years 
the energies of our cotton manufacturers have been 
absorbed in internal and home development, with 
little surplus left to devote to expansion in for- 
eign trade. : 

Second. In the few years that our manufactur- 
ers have been seeking foreign trade, they have not 
undertaken to acquire the intimate knowledge of 
the peculiarities and requirements of the trade it- 
self, which is necessary to enable them to success- 
fully compete with the manufacturers of other 
countries enjoying advantages either in proximity 
or long established trade relations. 

Third. Our government has not adequately 
fostered and encouraged its foreign commerce, nor 
has it placed its merchant marine upon an equal 
footing with that of its competitors, Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Japan, and it is axiomatic 
that trade follows the flag. 

In my opinion, the first condition has been 
passed; the second can be cured, but the third must 
be endured, unless some of our statesmen can be 
made to see a light. 

Let us consider and analyze these conditions in 
the order shown: 

First. Any increase in India’s cotton production 
will be consumed by its own mills; and Egypt’s 
increase, even if substantial in percentage, can at 
best amount to comparatively little in actual num- 
ber of bales; whereas, the United States, with 
proper reclamation of abandoned and impoverished 
land, and the opening up of new lands, the use of 
improved farming processes, and the extended and 
scientific use of fertilizer, can, if necessary, in- 
crease its crop to 40,000,000 bales, or, probably to 
the requirements of the world, without encroach- 
ing upon the area necessary for diversified agri- 
culture. 

At the present time the world’s estimated num- 
ber of spinning spindles in work is as follows: 


Great Britain 

Combined Europe 

United States 

India Sais 

Canada, Mexico, Brazil 
countries 


. 53,471,807 
- 40,314,575 
27,846,000 
pea 5,750,020 
and other 


3,407,435 


Total . . 130,795,927 

The manufacture of cotton in the United States 
has been largely within the last fifty years. This 
is notably true with respect to the Southern 
states, whose marvelous increase in spindles has 
been as follows: 


1860 
1880 
1900 
1908 


295,359 
561,360 
6,267,163 
10,661,308 


Of last year’s crop, our home consumption was 
: sI1- 
2,198,000 bales in Southern mills, and 2,030,000 
in Northern mills. 
An eminent writer on International Trade says: 
“When the production in any particular branch of 
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industry exceeds what the demand of the country 
requires, the surplus must be sent abroad and 
exchanged for something for which there is a de- 
mand at home; without such exportation, a part 
of the productive labor must cease, and the value 
of its natural produce diminish.” 

With the assurance of a production in our own 
country of raw cotton limited to demand only, and 
with 27,846,000 spindles, with internal affairs and 
home needs satisfactorily adjusted, it appears that 
our cotton mills have now reached the point where 
they must market their surplus in foreign coun- 
tries, otherwise, further expansion and corre- 
sponding profits must cease. 

Second: Our principal competitors are England 
and Germany, with Japan looming up on the 
horizon. If we continue to export our raw cotton 
to England, Germany, France, Russia and Japan, 
and do not push the sale of our own cotton goods 
in the Orient, it is my opinion, that especially in 
China and Japan, we shall shortly see the trade 
of England diminishing and that of Japan stead- 
ily increasing. Our mission seems to be, to sys- 
tematically direct our energies towards displacing 
the one, and forestalling the other. 

English mills have the advantage in proximity 
and practical control of the trade, by reason of 
long established trade relations. American mills 
have the advantage over England in raw material 
and aggressiveness, and over Japan in raw material 
and in a greater number of mills, with a good 
quarter of a century the lead in manufacturing. 
Japan has the advantage of proximity and a more 
intimate knowledge of trade conditions. 

The trade of England with the Orient began 
under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, shortly aiter 
the destruction by England of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, which gave the Navy of England undisputed 
control of the then known high seas. 

In the year 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted a 
charter to the East India Company, and for over 
two hundred years thereafter England enjoyed a 
practical monopoly on the trade of the Orient. It 
has, of course, been only in the last century, or 
more properly speaking, tn the last half-century, 
that the cotton goods trade has been of quite so 
much importance. This trade in this last period 
has received the benefit of the immense increase 
in the production of American cotton, the perfec- 
tion of machinery for cotton manufacture, the 
substitution of steam vessels for sailing vessels, 
and the opening of the Suez Canal. While this 
transition has been going on, England’s Oriental 
trade has also been benefiting by long established 
trade relations, including the building up of a 
credit and banking system, whereas, our country 
up until recent years has had a home market for 
practically the entire output of its factories. 

Japan has something over one hundred cotton 
factories, of which about I5 per cent. are making 
cotton goods, and the remainder making yarns, 
amounting to almost 1,000,000 bales annually. 

China is looked upon as a special market for 
Japanese mills, claim being made that they have 
the advantage of all other people in understand- 
ing the written characters used in the languages 
of the two countries, and also in the general 
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knowledge of the Chinese people and their cus- 
toms. Japan seems to be impressed with the idea 
that upon her shoulders rests the protection and 
rejuvenation of China. Japanese merchants are 
versatile and adaptable, and those of them who 
have more to do with China, study not only the 
language, but also the ideas derived from Chinese 
literature. 

There are steamship lines which connect Japan- 
ese ports with most all of the big cities on the 
Chinese rivers, and the Japanese are actively in- 
vestigating Chinese markets, both for cotton and 
supplying the manufactured product. The home 
demand for cotton goods in Japan is steadily 
increasing, and the trade is also being pushed in 
Corea and Manchuria. 

Our American mills, including the mills in 
Southern states, have made some _ substantial 
progress in the Orient during the last ten years. 
As an illustration, the bookings of cotton goods 
in number of bales via Southern Railway through 
Pacific coast ports for the last eight years has 
been as follows: 


BS in Pais ie craickie Bole Fete paren ago a 
FO. * cinwavcinn ona Kew aia eosa eee aen see 
Es eine sashes a 66a Aina hose ey i 
WE 5k ig: LinlensisainiyS alec esoumsncass 0 ace oe an 
ee ee ee 
ATE SRE 
es sicc-n in oto doen eee A 
SS ee Te as 


This does not by any means represent the entire 
movement from even Southern Railway mills, as 
it does not include the movement through New 
York, thence via Suez Canal, which movement 
has amounted to considerable. These sales have 
consisted largely of heavy coarse goods, and have 
been made mainly through New York selling 
agencies, and these agencies deserve great credit 
for the progress they have made in competition 
with the well established trade of England, and 
the nearby market of Japan. American mills, 
however, have little more than made a beginning 
as shown in the sale of cotton goods during the 
year 1908, the last of which we have record as 
follows: 

To China, England sold 554,000,000 yards valued 
at $49,000,000. 

United States sold to China 50,000,000 yards 
valued at $3,166,000. 

To Japan the sales of England amounted to 
$10,000,000, and the sales of the United States only 
$20,000. 

To India and the Straits Settlement, with a 
population estimated at 300,000,000 people, Eng- 
land last year sold cotton goods amounting to 
$130,000;000, whereas, the total exports of cotton 
goods from the United States was $14,268,000, or, 
less than England sold to Egypt. 

From the disparity in average price per yard, 
it will be seen that England has furnished China 
the finer and higher priced goods, and American 
mills, the heavier and lower priced goods. Eng- 
land’s sales averaged 9 cents per yard, and those 
of the United States 6 1/3 cents per yard. The 
overstocking of the Oriental trade since 1905-1906 


has been largely in heavy coarse goods from the 
United States, while England has fairly well main- 
tained its trade in finer goods. 

The reports for the first eight months in the 
current fiscal year show flattering increases in 
sales of our mills, over corresponding period in 
last two years, which indicates renewed activity 
and interest. 

What is necessary to bring about a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the peculiarities and require- 
ments of the Oriental trade? 

In my opinion, highly intelligent, reliable and 
experienced men should be sent abroad to study 
these conditions, and that these men should not 
be sent in ones and twos, but in goodly numbers. 
If these practical men cannot be sent by our Gov- 
ernment, they should be sent by the manufactur- 
ers, 

It will be recalled in Fable, that the lark moved 
its family from the wheat field when the farmer 
decided to dismiss the hope of assistance from 
friends and kindred and concluded to cut the wheat 
himself. 

The recently organized and efficiently conducted 
Department of Commerce and Labor, with its one 
Special Agent assigned to cotton goods, is per- 
forming highly creditable work, but what can be 
accomplished by one man for an industry of this 
magnitude, with the world as his field? 

A similar undertaking would be the cultivation 
of our cotton crop by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or the draining of the Everglades with a 
Worthington pump. 

In contra-distinction to this limited representa- 
tion, let us compare the policy of Japan since the 
Chinese-Japanese war, which is, to send abroad 
students and others who have shown exceptional 
ability or aptitude, for the purpose of studying 
industrial and commercial conditions, methods, 
ways and means, and also to search out markets 
for Japanese goods. The number thus sent has 
increased from 12 in 1896 to something like 100 
at the present time. These special agents do not 
include private students in colleges of foreign 
countries, special agents of private companies, or 
manufacturers going abroad to investigate and 
purchase machinery for private plants. The coun- 
tries to which these investigators are sent are the 
United States, England, Germany, France, China, 
South America, Australia, in fact anywhere for 
special subjects to be investigated, processes 
learned and conditions observed, and information 
gained, likely to be of value to the industrial or 
commercial development of Japan. 

It is highly probable that any number of Jap- 
anese are now studying cotton manufacturing in 
the United States. 

The custom of making a study of foreign trade 
is by no means new. It was the custom in ancient 
times for merchants to send their sons under con- 
voy of caravans to distant countries, as a neces- 
sary part of their education, and to obtain instruc- 
tions from teachers in arts and sciences, and also 
in the ways of commerce. 

A manufacturing firm in Ohio concluded to 
place its goods on the market of India, and after 
availing itself of all the information it could get, 
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including consular advice, sent its vice-president, a 
man of large experience and of fine business abil- 
ity as a salesman, to the Orient, Australia, and 
India, for the purpose of establishing agencies for 
the sale of its goods. After visiting Japan, China, 
the Philippine Islands and Australia, he went to 
india. He established himself for a campaign of 
investigation and of business action. He took ad- 
vantage oi the willingness of the consulate-general 
to help him to a line of acquaintances among the 
people he desired to know, and when he was ready 
he selected a firm which he desired should buy a 
large bill of goods and become an agent for his 
company. 

After having the scheme and terms of the propo- 
sition explained to them and fully considering 
them, they decided to place a large order and to 
become the agent of the Ohio manufactory. The 
representative spent two weeks in giving instruc- 
tions to those of the firm who would have the 
handling of the new line of goods that would 
enable them to exploit the goods in a practical 
and satisfactory way. He not only devoted him- 
self to educating the designated persons con- 
nected with the firm in Calcutta, but went to other 
points, where the Calcutta house has branches, and 
gave instructions at those branch houses as to 
how to exploit the new goods. Besides this, he 
visited Government engineers, who would have 
use for the goods, and explained to them their 
superior qualities and had assurances that the 
goods would be given a trial, and that if they 
proved as represented and guaranteed, large 
orders would be placed. 

Samples of the goods were exhibited and ex- 
ploited on actual work and the Ohio representa- 
tive had the satisfaction of not only selling a 
large order of goods outright, but of creating an 
impression in regard to his goods that meant a 
good deal to his company for the future. 

His work in Australia and the Far East was as 
successful as that in Calcutta and India. 

Other American manufacturers who produce 
goods that are needed and suited to the require- 
ments of the Orient must lay a foundation, as this 
Ohio company has done, on which to build up a 
trade. Letters, circulars and catalogues will not 
answer. It must be done by 
gent, personal effort \fter a 
single 


been 
j atal 
duced, catalogues, 


persevering, intelli- 
line of goods or a 
successfully intro- 
circulars and newspaper adver- 
tisements may be used to advantage. 

It is further claimed that no American manufac- 
turer has ever succeeded in winning trade in India 
by any other method than that described, and 
success by any other method under existing con- 
ditions in India, is wholly impossible. 

The experience of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, one of the most widely distributed arti- 
cles of American manufacture, as given by them, 
is as follows: : 

“Our experience has taught us 
means of developing the sale of 


1 
article has 


once 


that the best 
sewing machines 
in the countries you name is to establish our own 
stores, sending competent, trained men from our 
local organization, who 


in turn train up the native 
residents according to 


our selling methods 
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“In China and Japan we maintain schools where 
free instruction is given in the use of our machine. 
In the case of China and Japan, the methods re- 
ferred to involve an expense that will debar it 
from receiving any net returns for many years, 
but in the long run we look for an established 
trade that will make it worth while.” 

Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, manufac- 
turers of machinery: 

“Our foreign business is done largely through 
large mercantile firms whose headquarters are in 
New York. This enables us to secure cash for 
our machinery before the shipments leave the 
United States. As far as our business is con- 
cerned—take for instance, the American Trading 
Company, who operate in the Orient, we have in 
Japan, employed by that company, three men who 
were formerly with our company in this country. 
In China there are two men employed by the 
American Trading Company, who were with us in 
this country; so that the machinery salesmen of 
the American Trading Company are fully con- 
versant with our own manufacturers, from begin- 
ning to end, as well as being acquainted with the 
local conditions here and in the Orient.” 

These concerns are representative and their 
products are being shipped to practically every 
civilized country on the face of the globe, and it 
will be noted that in each instance the trade 
is being met and dealt with either by direct rep- 
resentatives, or representatives specially educated 
to deal with the requirements of the foreign trade. 

The International Banking Corporation, with 
head office in New York City, and with branches 
at Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Canton, Manila, and 
various other foreign points, is well equipped, and 
is no doubt entirely willing to aid American manu- 
facturers in developing foreign trade, this devel- 
opment being entirely in line with the banking 
interests. The employes of that company are 
recruited from Bowdoin College in Maine, and its 
Vice-President was stationed at Shanghai for a 
period of something like thirty years. 

It may be asked, what is the inducement for 
experienced men to accept service in the Orient? 

In reply to this, two instances will be cited, one 
ancient and one modern. 

Lord Clive of world wide fame in the direction 
of the East India Company, began as clerk in the 
office of that company in India. 

The recent instance is where a railroad man 
after the San Francisco earthquake, accepted a 
remunerative position with a steamship line in 
Hong-Kong. After two and a half years’ resi- 
dence there, he acquired sufficient knowledge and 
experience to warrant a competing transportation 
line, by doubling his salary, to secure his services. 

If more direct communication is had between 
our manufacturers and foreign merchants, it does 
not necessarily mean the displacement of Eastern 
or Pacific Coast selling agents; to the contrary, 
the increased volume of trade resulting from this 
closer communication should result in actually in- 
creasing the sales of selling agencies now engaged 
in that trade. 


China with its 450,000,000 inhabitants, its unlim- 


ited and undeveloped mineral resources, its im- 
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mense rivers and fertile valleys, its primitive 
knowledge of manufacturing, and its warm climate, 
calling for light clothing, is unquestionably the 
most attractive single market for the product of 
our cotton mills. 

The opening of the principal ports of China to 
commerce was in 1842, at which time Hong-Kong, 
which is an island, was ceded to Great Britain, and 
four other ports thrown open. At subsequent 
dates other ports have been added to list of treaty 
ports with foreign commerce, and at present the 
open ports number between thirty and forty. 

Manufacturing in China is limited largely to 
what is done by hand; machinery is conspicuous 
by its absence, and except in a few industries, the 
great moving power is manual labor. In agricul- 
ture, also, the farmers slavishly follow a routine 
that has been - handed down unchanged from un- 
told generations, and not only display no inven- 
tive powers themselves, but obstinately refuse to 
profit by inventions of other countries. The great 
hope and expectation for a change in these condi- 
tions is in railroad building, which is, as yet, quite 
limited, the total mileage of the Empire aggregat- 
ing only 3,091 miles. 

An eminent divine once said, “steam railroads, 
electric lights and trolley cars, will do more to 
civilize, christianize and develop darkest Africa 
than all the missionaries that could be sent there 
for a hundred years,” and, it will likely be the 
same in China. 

Railway communication is as yet confined 
almost entirely to the northeastern and coast ter- 
ritory. With the penetration of these lines into 
the interior, and the introduction of machinery in 
mining, development in China must necessarily be 
immense. 

The increased intercourse which has been mani- 
fested during the past few years between China 
and the Western powers has tended to bring the 
vast population in closer touch with western ideas, 
and the question of today is no longer whether 
China will tolerate the presence of foreigner, but 
which particular nation shall obtain the greatest 
privileges within the Celestial Empire. 

Liang-Tum-Ten, the present head of the foreign 
office, is a graduate of Yale; nevertheless, it is said 
that with all his enlightenment, he is not as en- 
thusiastic over the modernizing of ancient China 
as his able but deposed predecessor, Yuan. 

General Luke E. Wright, formerly Governor of 
the Philippines, Ambassador to Japan and latterly 
Secretary of War, talks encouragingly of our trade 
prospects in the Orient, more particularly in 
China. He goes on to say there are no political 
complications now existing or threatening with 
either China or Japan; to the contrary, the feeling 
towards the United States is most friendly, and 
our relations with those countries are being 
strengthened by the appointment of a higher 
class of Consuls by our Government. These im- 
portant representatives are now selected from the 
standpoint of their peculiar fitness for the import- 
ant positions they are to occupy, and our com- 
merce will be largely benefited by this improved 
Consular service. General Wright further states, 
that he sees in the awakening interest that China 
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is taking in railroad building, and in commercial 
progress incident thereto, the beginning of an era 
of development, both in trade and native mineral 
resources, the like of which has never before been 
experienced by that self contained and self satis- 
fied Empire. He regards very highly the com- 
mercial honesty and integrity of the Chinaman, 
and feels that credit relations between our manu- 
facturers and Chinese merchants can be entered 
into as safely as with the merchants of any other 
country. As an illustration of the honesty of the 
Chinese, it is quite frequently the case that in the 
immense trade emporiums in Japan, a Chinaman 
will be found in the office as cashier. The China- 
man has a very high sense of honor in the fulfill- 
ment of a contract; this is sometimes accentuated 
by his being beheaded for failure to do so. This 
latter ceremony is somewhat drastic, but at the 
same time impressive. 

Secretary Root in a speech on South American 
trade said: 

“To utilize our opportunities, practical things 
must be done. For the most part, these things 
must be done by a multitude of individual efforts; 
they cannot be done by Government. Government 
may help to furnish facilities for doing them, but 
the facilities will be useless unless used by indi- 
viduals; they cannot be done by resolution of this 
or any other commercial body; resolutions are 
useless unless they stir individual business men to 
action in their own business affairs. The things 
needed have been fully and specifically set forth 
in many reports of efficient consuls, and of highly 
competent agents of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and they have been described in count- 
less newspaper and magazine articles; but all 
these things are worthless unless they are fol- 
lowed by individual action.” 

It is my purpose, however, to point out as 
forcibly as possible, the fact that our merchants 
and manufacturers are not only undertaking to 
compete with merchants and manufacturers of 
other countries, but they also have to meet the 
competition of our Government’s competitors, 
and, that the Oriental trade is now within easy 
access to us by means of our Trans-Continental 
Lines and their present steamship connections, 
and, that with the opening of the Panama Canal, 
the Orient, the East Indies and South America, 
will be practically at the doors of our southern 
ports; therefore, our southern statesmen should 
lay aside all sectional differences and prejudices, 
if any exist, and earnestly go to work to place our 
merchant marine on an equal footing in way of 
subventions and subsidies with that of Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France and Japan. 

Apparently it has not yet fully dawned upon 
some of us that the Southern states producing 
practically alone a commodity essential to all 
mankind, has in that commodity a mine of only 
partially developed wealth, but unlike most other 
mines, it can be made to increase its production 
each year without fear of depleting its basic source 
of supply. 

Only within the last ten years has the statement 
been made and oft repeated, that the South was 
rich when it produced a cotton crop of 10,000,000 
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’ ' 
bale Ss, and 


per pound. 

This granted, then picture her financial condition 
in the next ten years, with a production of 25,000,- 
ooo bales, of which 60 per cent. instead of 30 per 
cent. as now, is manufactured at home, and for 
which 10 cents per yard is averaged for the manu- 
factured product, instead of 10 cents per pound for 
the raw cotton. 

[This is by no means an unreasonable expecta- 
tion, when experience has already shown that the 
world’s consumption of cotton goods is keeping 
steady pace with the increased production of 


received for it an average of 10 cents 


cotton. 

This country can easily double its present pro- 
duction of cotton without much more than ex- 
tending itself, and should we manufacture 15,000,- 
ooo bales per annum, it would still leave 10,000,000 
bales per year to export to foreign countries in 
exchange for ready cash. 

During this time our already active and aggres- 
sive cotton seed oil crushers may be relied upon 
to further extend their trade in the by-products of 
cotton seed oil, meal, cake and lard compound, 
thereby securing a corresponding increase in 
wealth from that source. 

To bring about this much to be desired state of 
affairs, we must capture the foreign market for 
our cotton goods, then will come the increased 
production and increased manufacture. 

This subject is entirely too large to much more 
than point out its mere outline in an address of 
this kind, and as a brief summary of this inade- 
quate review, the following suggestions are sub- 
mitted for your consideration: 

First. Employ in the development of foreign 
trade the enterprise, energy and aggressiveness 
characteristic of Americans. 

Second. Ascertain by means of resident agents, 
what are the wants and needs of foreign coun- 
tries, then manufacture and send them what they 
want, and pack it to suit them. 

Third. Appoint these agents in all countries 
where a market for cotton goods exists, or can 
be made to exist. 

Fourth. Send your ablest and most experienced 
manufacturers to these countries to make these 
appointments 

Fifth. Urge the Government to increase the 
number of its special agents assignable to cotton 
goods trade. 

Sixth. Adjust your credit system to meet the 
requirements of the trade you are wanting, and 
the competition to be met. 

Seventh. Utilize to the fullest extent the ex- 
perience and assistance of American banking in- 
stitutions in foreign countries. 

Eighth. Organize an Exporters’ Association, 
for the special purpose of giving its members by 
exchange or otherwise, the full benefit of any and 
all information obtainable respecting foreign trade 
and the most effective methods of developing it. 

Ninth. Make the Consuls of foreign countries 
honorary members of your organization, and in 
this way invite their support and cooperation. 

Tenth. Urge our statesmen and law-makers to 
rehabilitate our merchant marine by taking prompt 
steps to place it on an equal footing with that of 
competing nations 
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The Cotton Goods Tariff. 


Address by D. A. Tompkins before the annual convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at 
Richmond, May 25, 1909. 


fhe present duties on coarse cotton goods, such 
as are made in the South, are necessary for the 
maintenance of the factory system. The factory 
system is necessary to the welfare of the Southern 
cotton farmer and incidentally of all the people in 
the cotton growing states. 

It has already taken enough people out of the 
business of raising cotton to make the price of 
cotton double what it used to be. It has given 
good values to perishable farm products, such as 
vegetables, fruits, chickens, eggs, milk, butter, etc., 
by the markets the factory population makes for 
them. It helps by taxes to provide good roads 
which in turn enhance the value of land and of 
markets. Now that we have the factories every- 
body is better off than they used to be when 
everybody was raising cotton at 5 cents a pound. 

The reason why the present duties are necessary 
is that England has over us the following advan- 
tages in cotton manufacture: 

(1) She has an army of textile workers having 
an inheritance of special knowledge and skill. 

(2) An abundance of labor which does not shift. 

(3) A merchant marine whose ships take the 
goods from the mill door via the Manchester ship 
canal to all parts of the world. 

(4) Abundant capital and cheap interest rates. 

(5) A Royal Exchange in Manchester—the cen- 
ter of the English Mill District where the buyers 
of the world meet the mill men and trade direct. 

(6) A banking system which extends into the 
market centers the world over which gives safety 
to credits and safe exchange. 

(7) We have no advantage in the price of cotton. 
It moves in subsidized English ships from Gal- 
veston and other American ports and is delivered 
at the mill in Manchester, England, as cheap as at 
Fall River or Charlotte. 

England’s advantages may be estimated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Inherited knowledge ond skill .....:... 26% 
(2) Abundant cheap labor SRESHeK aS 214% 70 
(3) Merchant Marine (subsidies) el 
(4) Abundant cheap oo and mee in- 

terest rates : 


(5) Royal Exchange 3 

(6) Banking system in foreign com’! centers. 
(7) Raw cotton 

(8) Difference in labor costs 


According to these estimates England has a dis- 
tinct advantage of 30 per cent. over us and this 
percentage becomes much greater in the coarser 
numbers. It is very important that the Southern 
farmer and manufacturer cooperate to hold the 
tariff on coarse cotton goods at the present fig- 
ures. 

Before the development of the factory system 
in the South everybody made cotton and with the 
competition of everybody in the field cotton went 
to 5 cents a pound and well nigh ruined the South- 
ern cotton farmer. The development of factory 
has called for factory operatives and this has taken 
many cotton farmers out of the competition. It 
is not alone that the cotton competition has been 
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reduced but the factories of the South are now 
consuming more than 2,000,000 bales of cotton. 
This is not all: besides taking a great number 
of people off the farms, and besides consuming 
2,000,000 bales of cotton in the factories, a demand 
has been made for at least $100,000,000 perishable 
farm products per year. This means that the 
farmers get $100,000,000 for their vegetables, fruits, 
milk, butter, chickens, eggs and all such stuff for 
which farmers formerly had no market at all. Ii 
we go back to a period approximately 15 years 
ago, before the factory system was developed we 
find that cotton was 5 and 6 cents a pound and 
that the entire cotton crop was worth $300,000,000 
when the Southern people did nothing but make 
cotton and sell it in our State. Now by the devel- 
opment of the factory system and by the develop- 
ment of diversified crops, including dairying, fruits 
and vegetables, the South has a gross income at 
least four times $300,000,000. In the first place the 
cotton crop is now bringing 10 and 12 cents in- 
stead of 5 and 6 cents. This makes for 10,000,000 
bales $600,000,000 instead of $300,000,000 as for- 
merly. Besides this doubling of values in the raw 
cotton itself the South has now other incomes 
approximately as follows, and annually: 


The cotton oil industry yields more 
BE a5 \inwiacn Vea ks cee ere ninus $100,000,000 
Perishable farm products consumed lo- 
cally, which formerly had no market 50,000,000 
Perishable farm products shipped to 
Northern markets, formerly not 
shipped sid, wc Abie Coat eae hee oe 
Extra value of 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
manufactured instead of sold in the 
OE NE i cick ek ae de eines tale ee eas 150,000,000 


and many other advantages by the diversification 
of pursuits. 

The total manufactured products consumed by 
the United States would not exceed those made 
from 4,000,000 bales of cotton. If we put a tariff 
on these products that would raise the price 2 
cents a pound the total increased price for all the 
people of the United States would not exceed 
$40,000,000. We have seen above that protection 
would be justified for enhancing the value of the 
taw crop itself $300,000,000 and Europe has to pay 
at least 6/10 of this enhancement. We have also 
seen that we give active values to perishable farm 
products also increased values to the manufac- 
tured products of cotton itself of more than $200,- 
000,000. We pay $40,000,000 bonus to make a 
profit of nearly $100,000,000 on what formerly 
yielded only $300,000,000 would seem to be a good 
enough commercial transaction. 

I have pointed out the disadvantages under 
which American cotton manufacturers labor as 
compared with England. With these disadvan- 
tages equalized we have seen what immense addi- 
tional values we can get out of our lands and our 
factories. I hope to see the unequaled conditions 
removed when we get ships upon the deep seas, 
banks to handle our commercial business in the 
markets of the world and some selling arrange- 
ment equal to the Royal exchange of Manchester 
and other points as explained above, then we may 


50,000,000 
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accomplish all this without a tariff but until then 
we have need to maintain the tariff. 

The duties now being paid on imported cotton 
goods aggregate about $50,000,000. This is a fair 
amount of revenue for the cotton goods trade to 
pay towards the support of the government. 
Neither wheat nor corn pay approximately as 
much. In other words, cotton goods are paying 
a good part of the government expenses while 
corn and wheat are not paying their proportionate 
part. There are many who write fanatically on 
this subject who berate against all tariffs. These 
totally ignore the fact that the tariff is but one of 
the taxes by which the government gets revenue for 
expenses. In the present situation any discussion 
of other methods for raising revenue is wholly 
academic. Our federal revenue system is largely 
a tariff system and we are compelled to make laws 
in recognition of that fact. 

There are some tariff items which are wholly 
wrong. Prohibitory duties from which no rev- 
enue comes may be wrong or not. If no public 
service is accomplished by such duties they are 
wrong, but if the safety or welfare of the people 
is dependent on them they may be all right. If 
excess tariffs are laid on any article so that a 
monopoly may be made and the people taxed by 
an increased price, then such tariff ought to be 
totally abolished. These are not only wrong, but 
criminally wrong. The cotton goods trade has no 
objectionable features. It furnishes its part of the 
government revenue and no more than its fair 
part; it fosters no trust and it increases no prices 
beyond the taxes necessary to raise revenue to 
run the government. 


Report of Committee on Cotton Exchanges. 


COMMITTEE ON COTTON EXCHANGES CONDEMNS 
SPECULATIVE TENDENCY OF NEW YORK 
MARKET AND DECLARES CONDITIONS FOR 
TRADING IN NEW ORLEANS IDEAL. 


Captain Ellison A. Smyth submitted recently 
the report of the committee on cotton exchanges, 
of which he was chairman. The report, which was 
adopted unanimously, provoked the greatest enthu- 
siasm of the convention, and the committee was 
discharged with a vote of thanks for its work. The 
full text of the report follows: 

Under instructions from the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association at its meeting in May, 
1908, your committee on cotton exchanges ap- 
proached the New York and New Orleans ex- 
changes, seeking interviews with committees of 
those exchanges, and an opportunity to present 
the views of cotton manufacturers as to the 
changes desired in the contracts of both exchanges. 
Your committee held two conferences in the city 
of New York with the committee from the New 
York Cotton Exchange, and were most courte- 
ously received, and our suggestions listened to and 
thoroughly discussed. 

Among other matters considered was the ques- 
tion of the advisability of having two forms of 
contract, if it was deemed not practicable to so re- 
form the present contract of the New York Cot- 
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ton Exchange as to meet the views of our asso- 
ciation as expressed in the report of this commit- 
tee, submitted in May, 1908, and adopted by the 
association. 

This second contract was to be called the spin- 
ners’ contract, and the adoption of two different 
contracts had not been previously discussed or 
considered at the meeting of our committee; con- 
sequently, it appeared that the committee of the 
New York Cotton Exchange was disposed to give 
favorable consideration to the question of this 
spinners’ contract, and our committee being ap- 
proached, decided that they could not advise the 
New York Exchange to adopt the experiment of 
the dual contract, since what would be called the 
spinners’ contract would necessarily have to be 
dealt in only by a limited number of parties of 
either side, and the market would consequently be 
extremely narrow. Nothing further has been done 
by the New York Cotton Exchange towards es- 
tablishing the so-called spinners’ contract. 

HAS MADE FEW CHANGES. 


Since the appointment of your committee, the 
New York Cotton Exchange has made very few 
changes in which we are interested. The elimina- 
tion of all grades below good ordinary white, low 
middling tinged and middling stains from grades 
deliverable on contracts was for its betterment, but 
still leaves the contract with too wide a range of 
grades for practical use of the spinner. 

Quarter grades were also eliminated, but they 
will be reinstated in March, 1910. The reinstate- 
ment of quarter grades we regard as a concession 
to the seller, who under the present contract al- 
ready possesses many advantages, multiplies un- 
necessarily grades and further tends to complicate 
deliveries. 

It is a matter of report that the classification of 
cotton by the New York Exchange is more rigid, 
especially on low grade, sandy and gin-cut cotton, 
than heretofore. 

We regret that the New York Cotton Exchange 
has not seen fit to change its system of fixed dif- 
ferences, which we think has an adverse effect on 
the parity which should exist between spots and 
future contracts. Our committee can but feel that 
the contract of the New York Cotton Exchange is 
far from what it should be, and is not such to en- 
courage legitimate hedging in purchases and sales 
of cotton through the New York Exchange. The 
possibility of the manipulation of the market is 
very great under the present contract, and it is a 
pure question of chance whether the contract would 
continue in proper relation to spot cotton. 


NEW ORLEANS SITUATION. 


Your committee also visited New Orleans, and 
met with a very cordial reception from the com- 
mittee appointed by that body to discuss with us 
the changes recommended by our association in 
the future contract on the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, and very decided changes for its better- 
ment have recently been made by the New Or- 
leans Exchange. 

The New Orleans Exchange has recently 
adopted a resolution providing for changes in the 
future contract and rules, which, in a great meas- 
ure, complies with the recommendations of the 
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Federal government and of our committee, and we 
believe is a distinct improvement over their pres- 
ent method. The contract as now proposed by the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange seems to us to 
approach very hear to the ideal contract, and our 
committee feels that this association should ex- 
press in the strongest terms its appreciation of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange meeting so closely 
the views of the association. 

Among the most important changes are the fol- 
lowing: 

The adoption of a system of certification of 
grades, carrying with it the official guarantee of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and the per- 
manent identification of each and every bale. 

Classification by a salaried board of expert class- 
ers, having no other interest in the cotton busi- 
ness; such board to grade cotton only. 

The creation of an improved board of appeals. 

Improved arbitration of irregular and staple cot- 
ton. 

The compulsory use of the official standard of 
the exchange (which ultimately is to be the gov- 
ernment standard) by the board of classers. 

The adoption of a strict, good ordinary clause, 
or its equivalent. 

Perpetuation of the commercial or market grade 
difference system as always enforced at New Or- 
leans. 

The exclusion of all low grade tinged and 
stained cotton from grades tenderable on contract. 

An effort is also being made to provide better 
warehouse facilities. We commend the efforts of 
the Farmers’ Union, and all other interests, in 
their efforts to provide better storage facilities for 
cotton, and would encourage producers to avail 
themselves of them, and thus avoid much useless 
loss to themselves and to us. 


UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION. 


With reference to the so-called uniform standard 
of classification, we commend the efforts made to 


establish this by law. While it may result in some 
confusion until the different markets of the coun- 
try adjust themselves to the change, we think it 
would simplify and better the cotton business of 
our country, alike for producer, cotton merchant 
and spinner. In our own section, Augusta, Sa- 
vannah, Charleston, Charlotte and Norfolk each 
have different standards. Of these, probably the 
most glaring difference is between Savannah and 
Augusta. Middling cotton in Augusta being 
nearly equal to good middling in Savannah, and 
fully strict middling of the New York standard. 

This, of course, results in the Augusta quotations 
being higher for what they call middling, as com- 
pared with middling prices in the neighboring 
towns. 

New Orleans, Memphis, Houston and Galveston 
all differ in their standards, as do many other 
minor markets, and unless personally familiar with 
the standards of each section, it is impossible to 
tell the value of cotton from the quotations. This 
is confusing to the producer and spinner, and nulli- 
fies market quotations to all the uninitiated. 

“A bale of middling cotton should be a bale of 
middling cotton the world over,” and when tender- 
able on future contract in one market should be 
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acceptable for the same grade in another. 

Then, too, if type samples could be furnished at 
small cost, so that they would be in reach of the 
producer and small buyer, the producer would 
gradually become familiar with the grades, and 
from the quotations be able to tell the value of his 
cotton in any market, and to that extent approach 
the ideal they so much desire—direct trade with 
the spinner. 

A uniform standard would simplify arbitrations, 
and tend to prevent abnormal disturbances in the 
parity between spot and contract prices. 

The ideal condition would be a uniform stand- 
ard the world over, and we should lend our un- 
tiring efforts to that end. 

TENDER OF ROUND BALES. 

A few weeks ago the New York Cotton Ex- 
change wrote the secretary of our association, ask- 
ing that our committee would advise them 
whether, in our opinion, the provision suggested, 
providing for the tender of round bales on the 
New York Cotton Exchange, would be wise. 
Every member of our committee was consulted, 
and the unanimous opinion, as expressed, was that 
none of the Southern mills used cotton in round 
bales, and that therefore the provision for the 
tender of round bales on the New York Cotton 
Exchange would depress the value of the contract 
and its usefulness to the members of this associa- 
tion, and we therefore recommended that the pro- 
vision for the tender of round bales on the New 
York Cotton Exchange should not be made. 

Your committee, having fulfilled the duties as- 
signed them, would ask to be discharged. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Ellison A. Smyth, Chairman, 
President Pelzer Mfg. Co. 
W. E. Beattie, 
President Piedmont Mfg. Co. 
Bas ies Cooper, 
President Henderson Cotton Mills. 
L. W. Parker, 
President Olympia Cotton Mills. 
R. M. Miller, Jr., 
President Elizabeth Mills. 
A. H. Lowe, 
Treasurer Parkhill Mfg. Co. 
Cc. D. Tuller, 
Treas. Exposition Cotton Mills. 
A. F. M’Kissick, 
President Grendel Mills. 


Report of Committee on Uniform Sales 
Contract. 


Since the appointment of your committee a year 
ago. much work has been done by them in the 
effort to suggest a satisfactory contract which 
would be without objectionable features and 
would prevent the many differences existing in the 
past. Appreciating that in order to make the work 
of the committee effective there must be a general 
adoption of any contract proposed by it, your 
committee has endeavored to act in harmony with 
the various interests involved, and particularly in 
harmony with a similar committee appointed by 


the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
Conferences have been had also with representa- 
tive sales agents in New York and elsewhere, and 
with leading buyers and merchants. 

rhe efforts of your committee were directed to 
two points—the agreement upon and adoption of a 
statement of “Allowable Variations from Contract 
Specifications.” The committee from the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers gave much 
study to the question of the variations which 
should be allowed from contract specifications and 
this committee has adopted the result of ‘their 
work. We think the variations as proposed are 
as nearly fair as can reasonably be agreed upon 

This committee was disposed to go somewhat 
more into detail in the matter of the sales con- 
tract than the committee of the National Associa- 
tion desired to go, and inasmuch as it was essen- 
tial that there should be an agreement between 
the two associations, your committee has modified 
its views and accepted the recommendation of 2 
contract sale note in an abbreviated form which 
does not go into the full details that your com- 
mittee was disposed to advise. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the proposed contract sale 
note is much clearer than the uncertain customs 
which have prevailed previously in the trade, and 
your committee advises that the contract sale not 
hereto attached be accepted for the present. , 
_At a meeting of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, held in Boston about a 
month ago, a very full and most excellent report 
was made by the committee of that association to 
it, and we attach that report to our report as a 
part thereof, and in view of this do not think it 
necessary at this time to go more fully into detail 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


_Your committee now recommends that resolu- 
tions be adopted by this association as follows: 
Resolved, That the report of the committee on 
uniform sales contract, defining the allowabl« 
variations from nominal specifications of width 
count and weight, and recommending a form of 
contract sales note for gray goods, be adopted and 
approved by this association, and that the Board 
of Governors be given power to act for this asso 
ciation in accepting any changes deemed necessary 
and recommended hereafter by the committee 
_ Resolved, further, That the committee on uni 
form sales contract be continued, or reappointed 
with the view of fostering the practical recognition 
of the specification standards recommended in the 
report, and the practical use of the sales note 
form, as well as to recommend anv changes to 
the Board of Governors that may be found neces 
sary or advisable as a result of practical use. j 
In the meetings of the committee there have 
been various expenses incurred, which have been 
reported to the secretary of this association, and 
vouchers have been issued by him covering same 
L. W. Parker, Chairman. 


A lively discussion followed the introduc- 
tion of the report on resolutions, the first to 
be considered being the following looking 
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to the prohibition of the sale in second-hand 
bagging except on condition that the ma- 
terial was to be picked up and reworked into 
new fabrics: 


Resolved, That we recommend as a national 
association to the different State associations that 
they get every member to agree that they will not 
sell second-hand bagging to anyone except to 
those who will agree to tear this bagging up and 
reweave it. 


The convention showed good sense by de- 
feating this resolution, a substitute that was 
adopted providing for a committee of five to 
consider the question of improving the bal- 
ing and handling of cotton, and report to 
the next annual meeting. 

Among the resolutions that were adopted 
without dissent were the following: 


Resolved, That this association approved most 
heartily the bill known as the “Overman Bill” in 
the United States Senate, placing a tax of $12 per 
head on all immigrants to this country. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as it is important that 
there be an officer of this association to be known 
as secretary of statistics, who shall be charged 
with the duty of preparing information with rela- 
tion to the cotton mill industry and compiling sta- 
tistics in connection therewith, that the by-laws be 
amended so as to provide for such officer and that 
he be elected at this meeting. 

Whereas. This association is vitally interested in 
the question of “good roads,” and desires to fos- 
ter and help in bringing forward this important 
question; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend and urge the im- 
provements of the public roads; and © ; 

Resolved, That we commend the idea of the 
Atlanta Journal and the New York Herald in their 
efforts to create a great national highway between 
New York and Atlanta; and 

Resolved, further, That we commend the efforts 
of newspapers and state and county officials look- 
ing to the permanent improvement of country and 
state roads. 

Whereas, Some twenty to thirty million pounds 
of cotton waste is annually imported into this 
country to compete with the waste of American 
mills, thereby depressing the price of the waste of 
American mills, 

Resolved, That this association respectfully re- 
quest the Congress of the United States to place 
a reasonable duty on cotton waste to act as a pro- 
tection to American mills in normal times. 


A curious feature of the proceedings was 
the adoption with little discussion and no 
dissent, of the last resolution asking for a 


protective duty on cotton waste. Judging 
by their silence none of the members pres- 
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ent recognized that such a request was an 
admission that a duty should be placed on 
raw cotton. If raw cotton is to be exposed 
to free competition, with foreign cotton, 
there can be no justification for placing a 
duty on the waste that falls from that cot- 
ton during the process of manufacture. The 
manufacturer cannot claim a duty on cotton 
waste to protect labor because all the cost of 
labor in manufacturing is charged to the ma- 
terial in process and none whatever to the 
waste product. It would probably be incor- 
rect to assume that the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association intended to ap- 
prove of a duty on raw cotton. The fact in 
all probability is that no one present author- 
ized to speak on the question recognized the 
meaning of the resolution which all voted 
for as if they were performing a pious duty 
to the cotton trade. This conjecture is 
strengthened by the lively discussion over 
the resolution in favor of a tariff commis- 
sion and higher duties on hosiery. A set of 
resolutions recently adopted by the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers at Philadelphia had been sent 
to the committee on resolutions at Rich- 
mond and favorably reported to the conven- 
tion. Several speakers objected to the reso- 
lutions and they were finally laid on the 
table, after it had been generally agreed that 
the hosiery question was fully covered by 
the general tariff resolution subsequently 
adopted. 

The committee on resolutions presented a 
majority report adverse to the resolution of- 
fered by D. A. Tompkins recommending a 
tariff commission, while a minority of the 
committee reported favorably. This pre- 
cipitated a discussion that was the most in- 
teresting incident of the convention. Mr. 
Tompkins advocated the adoption of his 
resolution and pointed out the impossibility 
of revising wisely or even intelligently in 
four months a tariff bill comprising four 
thousand items. Some means must be de- 
vised to aid Congress in this work, and Mr. 
Tompkins believed it should be a _ semi- 
judicial tariff commission, which would de- 
cide the difficult problems involved in’ tariff 
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adjustment, with the calmness, thoroughness 
and impartiality that the courts now bring to 
the consideration of the cases before them. 
George Otis Draper presented an animated 
“No” to the Tompkins resolution. Mr. 
Draper believed that the expectations of the 
believers in a tariff commission could not be 
fulfilled, and expressed the belief that the 
present method of revision at Washington 
by balancing the demands from different sec- 
tions of the country was calculated to give 
the country what it ought to have in the 
form of tariff revision. Lewis W. Parker, 
the newly elected president of the associa- 
tion, spoke at length on the tariff question. 
He could not bring himself to the unquali- 
fied approval of protection, but was in favor 
of a tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection. The vote on the report resulted in 
the approval of a tariff commission by 39 in 
favor to 4 opposed, the resolution being as 
follows: 


Resolved, That this association express its 
thanks to D. A. Tompkins for his very able ad- 
dress upon the subject of “The Tariff on Cotton 
Textiles,” and it expresses its entire approval of 
the suggestion made by him for the appointment 
of a tariff commission. 

Resolved, further, That this association, recog- 
nizing that a tariff is essential for the raising of 
revenues for the Government, feels that such tar- 
iff should be so made as to afford incidental pro- 
tection to those industries at a disadvantage in 
manufacturing as compared with foreign manufac- 
turers; and that, therefore, as the manufacture of 
cotton goods in the United States is done under 
such disadvantageous circumstances in the matter 
of cost of production, we earnestly urge our rep- 
resentatives in Congress to place such duties on 
cotton goods as will serve to encourage the pro- 
duction of all classes of these within the limits of 
our country. 

Resolved, also, in order to secure the necessary 
information as to what duties can be equitably 
levied upon imports, that this association urge our 
representatives in Congress to make provision for 
the appointment of a tariff commission. 


The election of officers of the association 
resulted as follows: 


President, Lewis W. Parker, Greenville, S. C. 

Vice-president, Charles K. Oliver, Baltimore, 
Secretary and treasurer, C. B. Bryant, Charlotte. 
Chairman board of governors, Ellison A. Smyth, 
Greenville, S. C. 

New members of the board of governors, W. A. 
Erwin, secretary and treasurer of the Erwin Cotton 


Mills Co., Durham, N. C., president of the Dur- 
ham Manufacturing Co. and vice-president of the 
Pearl Cotton Mills, both of East Durham, N. C.: 
W. H. Harris, treasurer of the Slater Cotton Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; C. D. Tuller, secretary and treas- 
urer Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; C. H. 
Moody, | agent Dwight Manufacturing Co., Ala- 
bama City, Ala.; Ridley Watts, of Grinnell, Willis 
& Co., cotton goods commission merchants, New 
York, and L. D. Tyson, president of the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


On Tuesday evening the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce entertained the 
members and guests at a smoker at the Jef- 
ferson. Music, refreshments, Polk Miller, 
and genuine plantation singers combined to 
entertain and enliven those in attendance, 
and the result was a most enjoyable time 
that will long be remembered as illustrating 
Richmond’s hospitality. 

Among the interesting features of the 
convention were several exhibits of textile 
appliances. The Carbolineum Wood Pre- 
serving Co., New York, had an extensive ex- 
hibit, showing the comparative effects of the 
use and omission to use Avenarius Carboli- 
neum for preserving wood. There were 
many callers at the exhibit, and much inter- 
est'was shown in this product, Carbolineum, 
which has for many years been in extensive 
use in this country, and particularly through- 
out the Southern States. 

The Neely Cotton Press Co., Richmond, 
Va., had a model press in operation, show- 
ing the method by which cotton is taken 
from the gin and put into a compact, well 
wrapped bale with a density of about 30 
pounds per cubic foot. 

The American Moistening Co. showed 
an improved moistening head which has 
been perfected after prolonged and careful 
investigation by Frank B. Comins, of thar 
company. 

THE JAMES RIVER EXCURSION. 


A most memorable and appreciative end- 
ing of the numerous and delightful courte- 
sies extended to the members and guests 
was the day excursion from Richmond to 
James Island, located on the beautiful and 
historic James River. The Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce, under the able man- 
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agement of William T. Dabney, proved itself 
a most royal host. 

The day opened rather dubiously Thurs- 
day, but the enthusiasm of the guests soon 
overcame the depressing influence of the 
weather and before the boat reached the his- 
toric island the sun shone as if determined 
to excel in the enjoyment and happiness of 
the throng. The Old Dominion steamer 
Pocohontas left the wharf about 8.30 loaded 
down with a jolly party and lockers well 
filled with substantials and delicacies and a 
“flowing spirit” of mirth and jollity. The 
Richmond brass band accompanied the party 
and favored the pleasure seekers with many 
excellent selections. Dancing was also par- 
Little groups of whist 
players were scattered about and singing 
parties seemed to rival each other in send- 
ing out their notes of happiness. It was a 
love feast long to be remembered. Very fine 
lunches were served both going and coming. 
A very pleasant half hour was spent on the 
historic island, visiting the old ruins of the 
famous church, the monuments and numer- 
ous historical objects. 

The 
with 


ticipated in by many. 


ladies of Richmond seemed to vie 
their desire to make 
things comfortable and pleasant for their 


guests. The boat arrived at 


each other in 


Richmond 


safely at seven o’clock and everyone present 
felt that the day was most admirably spent, 
and one long to be remembered by all fortu- 
nate enough to be present. 


Following is a list of members and guests 
in attendance at the sessions of the conven- 
tion: 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO PRESIDENT 
PARKER. 


A most enjoyable climax to the conven- 
tion of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 


\ssociation at Richmond, Va., was the com- 


LIST OF 
Alabama 


FHOSE PRESENT 

Bro., 

Connecticut: 

Merrimac Mfg Cc 

Killingly. 
Georgia: 

George T. 

Augusta, 

Henry 


Georgia, 


Handley Mfg. Co., 


Witcover, 
Huntsville. 
D. C. Finney 
Huntsville 

H. Rennie, Pell City 
James R 


Merrimack Mfg. C« 


Lowe Manufacturing 
Mfg. Co 


wm. H. 
Pearce, Pell City Mfg. C 


Atlanta 


Harriss, 
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John S. Turner, Geo. H. 
Birmingham. 


. W. Atwood, Williamsville Mfg. Co. 


Lynch, Enterprise Mfg. Co., H. ge 


P. Meikleham, Mass. 
Lindale. 
Charles H. Gorton, 
Bellevue Mills Co., J. 8. 
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plimentary dinner given by Messrs. V. Q. 
Guion and R. K. Gilbert, Southern represen- 
tatives of the Corn Products Refining Co. of 
New York to Lewis W. Parker, the new 
president, at the Jefferson Hotel, Wednes- 
day evening, May 26th. It was held in the 
large private dining room, the menu being 
most elaborate and characteristic of that 
famous hostelry. 

The favored guests of the evening in- 
cluded representative men in the cotton in- 
dustry and in addition to the special guest 
of the evening, Lewis W. Parker, were the 
following: Thomas H. Rennie, Harry P. 
Mickleham, George Otis Draper, Frank G. 
North, E. H. Hitchcock, S. H. Steele, J. H. 
M. Beaty, C. H. Clarke, Scott Maxwell, D. 
A. Tompkins, William T. Dabney, Frank B. 
Comins, John W. Armington, T. J. Lips- 
comb, R. K. Gilbert, C. B. Bryant, V. QO. 
Guion, W. A. Giles and Frank L. Nagle. 

The evening was passed most delightfully 
and it was made evident by the many com- 
plimentary remarks that the association had 
chosen wisely in their selection of a presi- 
dent for the coming year. Short speeches 
were made on subjects of interest to cotton 
manufacturers generally and some good 
suggestions were presented. The principal 
speakers of the evening were Messrs. 
Parker, Rennie, Mickleham and Draper. 

Mr. Rennie, the retiring president, spoke 
of the loyalty of his friends to him, mention- 
ing particularly the textile press and be- 
spoke for Mr. Parker, his successor, the 
same loyalty and support which he had en- 
joyed. Many expressions of sorrow were 
presented on the retirement of Mr. Rennie, 
which was balanced only by the pleasure in 
having a man of Mr. Parker’s calibre to suc- 
ceed him. The coming year bids fair for the 
continuation of the prosperity which the as- 
sociation is now enjoying. 


McFadden & J. T. Jennings, Jennings 
Atlanta. 
Chas. Warren 
Mills, Augusta 
W. T. Bryan, 
Athens. 


& Bryant, 


Davis, Davis Cotton 


Southern Mfg. Co., 
Arnall, 

Newnan. 
Frank G. 

Atlanta. 
C. Enos Bean, Tennille Yarn Mill 
Cothran, American 
Co., Atlanta. 


Wahoo Mfg. Co., 


Mills in North, Barber-Colman Co 
Aragon Mills 


Moistening 
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R. E. Hightower, Thomaston Cotton 
Mills. 
L. B. Wann, McIntosh Mill, Newnan. 
R. C. Burness, Cardwell Machine Co., 
Atlanta. 
John M. Born, Jr., Merchants & Min- 
ers Transportation Co., Atlanta. 
Harvie Jordan, Atlanta 
W. H. Cox, Atlanta. 
H. G. Kittredge, Cotton Publishing 
Co., Atlanta. 
Kentucky: 
L. A. Vouget, Robinson-Hughes Co., 
Louisville. 
Louisiana: 
Philip St. G. Cocke, Thorn & Ma- 
ginnis, New Orleans. 
W. T. Maginnis, Thorn & Maginnis, 
New Orleans. 
Maryland: 
Chas. K. Oliver, Consolidated Cotton 
Duck Co., Baltimore 


John Maxwell, General Electric Co., 
Baltimore. 

John P. Judge, General Electric Co., 
Baltimore. 

Shepherd Webb, Denny, Hughes Co., 
Baltimore. 

Wm. H. Stone, Manufacturers’ Rec- 


ord, Baltimore 

Massachusetts: 

Joseph B. Jamieson, Holmes Mfg 
Co., Boston. 

R. & Parks, G M Parks Co., 
Fitchburg. 

Cc. P. Slocum, Bost 
Samuel S. Dale, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Frank Il. Nagle, Textile World Rec 
ord, Boston. 

Mrs. Frank L. Nagle, Boston 

Daniel J. Danker, Danker & Marston, 
Boston. 

H. G. Emmons, Emmons Loom Har- 
ness Co., Lawrence. 

J. H. Albertson, Emmons Loom Har- 
ness Co., Lawrence. 

Cc. P. Gaither, N. E. Agent G. 8S. D., 
3oston. 

Henry Ashworth Card Clothing Mfg. 
Co., Fall River. 

H. C. Atwood, Williamsville Mfg. Co., 
Fall River. 

J. P. Marston, Danker & Marston, 
Boston. 

Fay H. Martin, Textile Machinery Co., 
Boston. 

J. F. Fyans, Fraser & Blackway Co., 
Fall River. 

S. C. Lowe, John Hetherington & 
Sons, Ltd., Boston. 

James Strang, Metallic Drawing Roll 
Co., Indian Orchard. 

W. R. Noone, Boston. 

H. C. Foster, Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge. 

H. G. Baker, Stafford Co., Readville 

J. O. McKean, Foster Machine Co., 
Westfield. . 

A. T. Fowler, Foster Machine Co., 
Westfield. 

J. D. Whitaker, Fearing, Whiton & 
Co., Boston. 

E. H. Aldrich, American  Luxfer 
Prism Co., Fall River. 

Abbot P. Smith, Tabor Mill, New 
3edford. 

F. B. Perry, General Electric Co., 
Boston. 

J. J. Mitchell, Jr., Jas. E. Mitchell 
Co., Boston. 

James A. Cooper, Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville 

A. S. Wattles, Canton Junction 

Frank B. Comins, American Moisten- 
ing Co., Boston. 

G. H. Watterman, Boston. 

R. L. Stevens, Boston. 

M. H. Merrill, Allis-Chalmers Co., 
Boston. 

FE. Howard Bennett, American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter, Boston 

J. J. Graham, American Wool and 

Cotton Reporter, Boston. 











E. W. Hitcheock, Corn Products Reé 
fining Co., Boston 
Wm. F. Bancklehurst, Fall River. 
Mississippi: 
Samuel Newberger, 
Levy, Vicksburg. 
New Hampshire: 
G. N. Carter, I. B. Williams & Sons, 
Dover. 
New Jersey: 
R. L. Claypool, Warren Webster (® 
Camden. 
New York: 
J. J. Smith, New York 
Springs & Co., New York. 
Ss H. Steele, Textile Manufacturers 
Journal, New York 
Cc. B. Finckel, Farish-Stafford Cx 
New York 
A. J. Fleming, Catlin & Co., Pt 
delphia 
Fred C. Freund, New York 
Ee. Watson Gardner, Amsterdam 
E. D. Tannahill, Paulson, Linkroum 
& Co., New York. 
K R. Hooker, Putnam-Hooker Co., 
New York 
J. Irvine Lyle, Carrier Air Conditior 
ing Co., New York. 
Cc. H. Dickson, Journal of Commer 


Newberger & 


New York. 

M. R. Dickson, New York 

C. A. Green, R. G. Dun & Co., New 
York. 


V. E. Carroll, Textile Manufacturers 
Journal, New York. 

Cc. H. Clark, Textile Manufacture: 
Journal, New York 

Louis’ E. Rusch, Fenubron Metal 
Paint Co., New York. 

Ernest Hartmann, Carbolineum Wool 
Preserving Co., New York 

John F. Conway, The Farish-Stafford 
Co., New York 

Rush T. Wray, De Haven Mfg. Co 
Brooklyn 

John M. Tracy, J. Spencer Turner 
Co., New York. 

H. F. Seving, J. Spencer Turner Cx 
New York. 

Jos. McGraw, Mitchell-Bissell Co., 
New York. 

E. B. Walden, Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York 

John R. Tolar, Jr., Tolar & Hart, 
New York. 





Henry A. Bostwick, Rusch & Co., New 
York. 

A. O. Buzzell, J. H. Williams Co., 
Utica. 


W. H. Carrier, Carrier Air Condition 
ing Co., Buffalo 

E. C. Pennell, Jas. F. White Co 
New York 

Chas. O. Herx, Herx & Eddy New 
York. 

Ridley Watts, Grinnell Willis & (« 
New York. 

S. Edgar Roberts, Stevens, Sanford 
Cushman & Jordan, New York 
Leonard Paulson, Paulson, Linkroum 
& Co., New York 

North Carolina: 

J. L. Gray, Gray Mfg. Co Gastonia. 
J M House, Jennings & Bryant, 
Greensboro 

E. H. Fellows, Robt Warren Co., 
Greensboro. 

W. C. Dowd, American Textile Manu 
facturer, Charlotte 

D. H. Manney, Long Shoals Cotton 
Mills. 

David R Manney, Vivian Cotton 
Mills, Cherryville 

W. A. Manney, Long Shoals Cotton 
Mills, Kings Mountain 

William Nelson, Neuse River Mill 

F. O. Moring, Raleigh Cotton Mills 
R. M. Miller, Jr., Elizabeth Mills, 
Charlotte 

Edwin Howard, Mason 
Works, Charlotte 

Cc. A. Hunt, Nokomis Cotton Mills, 
Lexington 


Machine 


Cc. E. Hutchison Nims Mfg Ce 
Mount Holly 

R. B. Knox, Clyde Cotton Mills, 
Newton 

J. W. Lindau, Greensboro 

K. J. Davis, Borden Mfg. Co., Golds- 
boro, 

L. A. Dodsworth, Mayes Mfg. Co 
Charlotte 


F. C. Dunn, Caswell Cotton Mills 
Kinston 

J. Goff, Charlotte Supply Co 

Cc B Bryant, Jennings & Bryant, 
Charlotte 

W H. Call, Selma Cotton Mills 
David Clark, American Textile Manu- 
facturer Charlotte 


H. C. Clark, Charlotte Supply ¢ 
G. O. Cable, Roxboro Cotton Mills 
Thos. N. Constable, Atherton M 








Cooper, Henderson Cotton M 
Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte 

L. R. Hagood, Lulu Mfg. C Kings 
Mountain. 

P. H. Hanes, P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co Winston-Salem 

Albion Mfg. (« Mount Holly 

Dr. O. G. Falls, Dilling Cotton Mills, 
Kings Mount 

Lawrence McRae, Rhode Island C 
Spray 

eS tae Ireland, Odell Hardware Co., 
Greensboro 

W. H. Bigelow, Ashworth Bros., Char- 
lotte 

J Ww Black, Caswell Cotton Mills, 
Kinston 

A. M. Vandergrift, Fountain Cotton 
Mills, Tarboro. 

Arthur Arrington, Eureka Fire Appli- 
ance & Mfg. Co., Raleigh. 

Arthur Arrington, Jr Eureka Fire 
Appliance & Mfg. Co Raleigh 

W. B. Pratt, Charlotte 

E. S. Reid, Harding, Whitman & C¢ 
Charlotte 

H. H. Straub, W. C. Robinson Sons 
Co Charlotte 

lL. J. Hopkins, Greensboro 

4. D. Hassell, Duke 

J. H. B. Tomlinson, Smithfield Cotton 
Mill 

A. White Kelley, Duke 

I. L. Staton, Tarboro Cotton Factory 
S. B. Tanner. Henrietta Mills, Flor- 
ence Mills, Caroleen 

D. A. Tompkins, High Shoals Mfg. C 
A. H. Washburn, Charlotte 

S B. Alexander, Alexander & Garsed, 
Charlotte. 

Paul H. Allen, Inman, Akers & In 
man, Charlotte 

H. G. Mayer, Charlotte 

Henry Rowe Cannon Mills Kan- 
napolis. 

Wm. M. Saunders, Smithfield Cotton 
Mill. 

Jos. Sepack, Gray Mfg. Co., Gastonia. 

John L. Patterson Rosemary Mfg 
Co Roanoke Rapids 

E. P. Tyngley, Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte 

J. M. Williams, Dlling Cotton Mills 
Kings Mountain 

M. C. Winston, Lizzie Cotton Mills 
Selma 

A. P. Rhyne, Mount Holly Mill 

©. A. Robbins, Charlotte 

J. M. Roberts, John Rudisill Mfg. C¢ 
Lincolnton 

R. S. Reinhardt, Elm Grove Cotton 
Mills, Lincolnton 

John C tankin. Lowell Cotton Mills 

J. O. White, Modena Mill, Gastonia 

J. F. Shackelford, Fountain Cotton 
Mills, Tarboro 

L. F. Groves, Flint Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia. 

N. E. Edgerton. Selma Cotton Mill 

A Ss Hunt Foster Machine Co 
Charlotte 
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A. M. Guillett, 
Flyer Co., Inc., 
John L. Dabbs, 
Charlotte. 
R. D. Thomas, Jos 
lotte 
Ohio: 
A S. Keever 
Columbus. 
Wm. Dormeyer, 
Columbus. 
Pennsylvania: 

P L. Gilkey, 
Philadelphia 
Martin P. Glynn, C 

ielphia. 
M P. Hoffman, 
Co., Philadelphia 
W. M. Sharples, Jr., W 
Sharples, Philadelphia 
Alex William 


Sout 
Char ‘ 
Berlin Anilir 


and 
e Works, 


Sykes Bros 


Char- 


Albert Ivins Croll, 


annon Mills, Phila- 


Chas J Webb & 


Sellers 
iladely 
3. J. Hoffman, C. E 
lelphia 

Murphy, E. F 
ladelphia 

Walk 


Cromptor 
Provider 
American Supply 


ha Paint 
Providence. 
Mrs. A. 8S. West, Providence 
E. E. Austin, Holbrook Raw 
rovidence 
Fredk. A. Chase, National 
eler Co., Providence 
B McBee, Blackstone 
Fire Ins. Co., Providence 
Leon W. Campbell, Woonsocket 
chine and Press Co 
E. C. Smith, Mossberg Wre 
Central Falls 
South Carolina 
W. C. Cleveland 
Mills 
W. B. Moore 
ville 
Ww w Moore 
Mills, Rock Hill 
D. B. McBrayer, 
derson 
A F. McKissick 
Greenwood 
J. C. Plonk, 
Lewis W 
Greenville 
Thos. F 
Greenville. 
A. W. Smith, Union-Buffalo Mills Co., 
Spartanburg 
Ellison A. Smyth 
Greenville 
J. Adger Smyth, Jr Pelzer Mfg. Co. 
Leroy Springs, Lancaster Cotton Mills 
D. Cardwell, Southern Railway, 
lumbia 
J D Woodside 
Mills, Greenville 
John T. Woodside, 
Mills, Greenville 
M. L. Marchant, Vict 
Greers 


Hide Co., 
Ring Trav 
Mutual 
Ma- 


nch Co., 


Simpsonville Cotton 


Neely Mfg. C York- 


Manchester Cotton 


Toxaway Mills, An- 


Grendel Mills, 


Cherokee 
Parker 


Falls Mfg. Co 
Olympia Mills, 


Parker Monaghan 


Mills, 


Pelzer Mfg. Co., 
Co- 
Woodside Cotton 
Woodside Cotton 


Mfg. Co 
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Jas. P. Gossett 
W. M. Hamer, 
R. T. Fervill 
Rock Hill. 
W. E. Beattie, 
Greenville. 
J. H. M. Beatty, Olympia, 
and Granby Mills, 
J. W. Brown, 
W. A. Giles, 
Graniteville. 
J. J. Ward, 
renville. 
Cc. L. DuPree, 
Clio. 
American Spinning Co., 
Cc. J. Morgan, 
Greenville. 
J. H. Morgan, American Spinning Co., 
Greenville. 
B. F. Gummerman, 
Greers. 
L. D. Blake, Belton Mills 
Frank White, Cheswell 
Co., Westminster. 
W. J. Thackston, 
Greenville. 
John W. Arrington, 
and Finishing Co., 
Isaac Andrews, 
& Harness Co., 
August Kohn 
Vivian Q 


Williamston Mills. 

Dillon Cotton Mills. 
Arcade Cotton Mills, 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Richland 
Columbia 

Cowpens Mfg. Co. 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., 


Warren Mfg. Co., War- 


Octoraro Mills Co., 
Greenville 
American Spinning Co., 


Victor Mfg. Co 


Cotton Miil 


Thackston & Son 
Union Bleaching 
Greenville. 
Andrews Loom 
Spartanburg 
Columbia 

Guion, Corn Pr 
Greenville 

mb, Columbia. 


Reed 


ducts Re- 
ng Co 
Lips« 


L. D 
exas: 


J. Stuart Wier, 
College Station. 
R. R. Daney, R. R 
Houston 
rginia: 

John M 


Harriman Cott 
Knoxville 


Crinkley, 
Tyson, 


Texas TT: 


Miller, J: Fir 
Bank Richmond 
J H Drapier, 
Richmond 
T. Meacham, Che 
Petersburg 
M. C. Branch, 
Richmond 
J. ¥. S. Mitchell, 
Transportation Cé Norfolk. 
A. W. Newton, Morrison Machine & 
Supply Co., Richmond 
R. K. Gilbert, Corn Products Refining 
Co., Richmond 
John K. Ritz, Neely 
Cotton Co., Richmond 
E. C. Everitt, J. A. & W. 
Richmond. 
J. Cloyd Byars, Spring 
Co. of Boston, Bristol. 
T. Pulley, Morrison 

Supply Co., Richmond 
G. J. Freedley, Cardwell Machine Co., 
Richmond 
W. T. Dabney, 
Richmond. 
Hugh S. Morrison, Morrison Machin- 
ery and Supply Co., Richmond. 

WwW. H. W. Mason, New River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co., Rich- 
mond 

Cc. R. McGohey 
Co., Richmond 
A M. Smith 
Richmond 
Ss. B. Cary, 
Roanoke. 

District of Columbia: 
H. EB. Waeliniche, 
Washington 

John H. Finney, Appalachian National 
Forest Association, Washington 


Smith-Cr 
Pine Creek Mfg. Co., 


Merchants & Miners 


Compress and 
3ird & Co., 
Coal & Coke 


Machinery & 


Chamber of Commerce, 


Morrison Machinery 
Smith-Courtney Co., 
& Bullitt 


Castner, Curran 


Southern Railway, 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS ELECTED* 


Georgia 
Geo. R 
gusta. 
J. L. Hand, Pelham Mfg 
Robt. Nelson, Sr., Eagle 
Mills, Columbus 
Geo. D. Jordan 
Mills, Columbus 


Stearns, Riverside Mills, Au- 


Co. 


and Phenix 


Eagle and Phenix 
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New York: 


Carroll Baldwin, 


Savage Mfg. 
New York 


North Carolina: 


W. T. Shaw, Shaw Cotton Mills, 
Weldon. 

L. N. Brander, 
Concord. 

Benj. F. Houston, Charlotte. 

H. M. Cleveland, Loray Mills, 
tonia. 

Frost Torrence, Avon Mills and 
tonia Mfg. Co. 
Andrew E. Moore, 

tonia. 
J. B. Pipkin, 
Reidsville. 
R. T. LeGrand, 
Concord 
Pennsylvania: 
David T. Berlizheimer, 
siery Co., Philadelphia 
James Henry, Thomas Henry, 
delphia 
South Carolina: 
Emslie Nicholson, 
Mills, Union 
James D. Hammett, Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson Cot- 
ton Mills, Anderson. 

Arch B. Calvert, Dayton Mills, 
tanburg 
Thos. M. 
Union. 
J. A. Adams, 
Rock Hill. 

J. M. Geer, Easley Cotton Mills 

A. 5. Winslow, Clinton Cotton Mills 
W. S. Adams, Harris Mfg. Co., Rock 
Hill. 

James S Self, 
Millis. 

Texas: 

J. T. Howard, 
Virginia: 
F. A 
South 


Hanover Mfg. 


Loray Mills, 
Edna Cotton Mills, 


Hanover Mfg. Co., 


Standard Ho- 


Phila- 


Monant Cotton 


Spar- 


Marchant, Ottaray Mills, 


Arcade Cotton Mills, 


Greenwood Cotton 


Dallas Cotton Mills 


Lukin, 
Boston 


Century Cotton Mills, 


ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED. 
Massachusetts: 

W. W. Carter, Fiske-C 
tion Co., Worcester 
Howard R. Handy, Good 
ing, Springfield. 
James A Cooper 

Works, Whitinsville 
E. H. Rooney, Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville. 
New York: 
Arthur O. Probst, 
New York 
Howard Ayres, China and Japan Trad- 
ing Co., New York 
Robert Christie, China and 
Trading Co., New York 
I. Osgood Carleton, Carleton 
fat, New York. 
John H. Wisner, 
Co., New York. 
Henry G. Woodruff, New 
Eugene Peirce, 
New York. 
A. C. Pearson, Dry Goods Economist, 
New York. 
North Carolina: 
Benjamin S. Cottrell, 
Co., Charlotte 
Ohio: 
L. S. Doggett, 
Cincinnati. 
Pennsylvania: 
J. H. Barry, 
Philadelphia. 
Thos. M. Baker, 
Philadelphia. 
L. P. Muller, 
Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island: 
Alex. S. West, U. S 
Paint Co., Providence 
Theo. P. Bogert, Mutual 
ance Co., Providence 
Scuth Carolina: 
Charles Ellis, 
lumbia. 
E. S. Tennent, 
c. 8S. Webb 


Construc- 


arter 
Housekeep- 


Whitin Machine 


A. O. Probst & 


Co., 


Japan 
& Mof- 


Wm. H. Wisner & 
York 
Dry Goods Economist, 


G. M. Parks 


Putnam-Hooker Co., 


E. F. Houghton & Co., 


Dick Bros. & Co., 


Muller, Riddle & Co., 


Gutta Percha 


Fire Insur- 


B. B. Ford & Co., Co- 


Spartanburg 
Webb & Co., Greenville 








The convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manufactur- 
ers held in Philadelphia in May was gener- 
ally conceded to be the best yet from the 
point of general interest of the meetings and 
particularly the exhibition held in connec- 
tion with it. In our May issue we described 
the exhibition and gave the program of the 
proceedings. 

Most of the sessions were held behind 
closed doors and full reports are not given 
out through the press. 

The tariff question was naturally the lead- 
ing topic of discussion, as the hosiery sched- 
ules have been largely in the public eye, 
owing to the increase in certain schedules 
proposed by the Paine bill. As a result of 
the agitation through the middle West and 
the sentiment created among the female 
portion of the population by the importers, 
the Senate Committee of Finance restored 
the Dingley rates and this was the situation 
at the time the meeting was held. The re- 
port of the Tariff Committee through F. L. 
Chipman aroused great interest and discus- 
sion. An inside view of practical tariff mak- 
ing was presented to the members, who 
showed by their many questions the vital in- 
terest that they are taking in this subject. 
The brief presented by the association’s 
committee to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House showed clearly the manu- 
facturers’ need of the duties which they ask. 

The sudden death in Washington of W. 
L. Waring, late chairman of the Tariff 
Committee for the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, while engaged in the work of the com- 
mittee, was a great shock to all his fellow 
members. Mr. Waring’s arduous and en- 
thusiastic labors in behalf of this tariff move- 
ment are deeply appreciated by the whole 
trade. Appropriate resolutions were 
adopted by a rising vote. 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


In his address, F. W. Simons, president 
of the association, referred to the tariff is- 
sue as follows: 





Hosiery and -Underwear Manufacturers’ 
Convention. 


I should be very much opposed to any effort 
that might be made to transform trade associa- 
tions into political organizations, but the tarift 
question is not so much a political question as it 
is am economic question. The basis of our na- 
tional prosperity is the high wages paid to Ameri- 
can labor, and the only bulwark that can prevent 
that basis being swept to destruction is a protec- 
tive tariff. I don’t wish to take a gloomy, pessi- 
mistic view of the future, but I cannot escape the 
conviction that unless the friends of protection 
rally to their standard and start a vigorous cam- 
paign of education, to be carried out without in- 
termission for the next three years, defeat will 
await us in 1912. And Iam as sure as I am of my 
own existence that a reversion to a low tariff 
policy would be destructive of our national pros- 
perity. The danger in the present situation lies in 
the fact that many honest, intelligent men who are 
professedly protectionists do not thoroughly un- 
derstand the principles underlying the policy and 
become doubtful of their moral standing ground 
when some skilful free trade orator or tariff re- 
former points to flagrant wrong-doing on the part 
of a trust or monopoly. They lose sight of the 
fact that protection does not make the thief, but 
only makes possible the wealth that tempts his 
cupidity. Money attracts thieves, but you don’t 
throw your purse away on that account. It is bet- 
ter to have a good dinner, even if some one steals 
a little of it, than it is to have nothing to eat. This 
is a lesson that I fear the people of the United 
States have not yet thoroughly learned, notwith- 
standing their experience under the Wilson tariff, 
and every possible effort should be made to ob- 
viate the threatened necessity of undergoing an- 
other four years of business depression with the 
accompanying distress and suffering. 

This lukewarmness on the part of many pro- 
tectionists is a real danger. It is true that as in- 
dustrial development takes place in the South pro- 
tectionist sentiment is rapidly gaining ground in 
that part of the country, but it is altogether un- 
likely that the protectionist party in Congress will 
be greatly strengthened thereby for some time to 
come, whereas the retrograde movement in the 
middle west is undoubtedly sapping its strength. 
The sooner protectionists recognize that their real 
enemies are those of their own household the bet- 
ter it will be for the country. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The fallacy of increasing production with the 
hope that the per cent. of cost may decrease pro- 
portionately, thus allowing the marketing of goods 
at a very low profit, has been the cause of enor- 
mous losses and frequently precipitated failure. 
Another cause of trouble, resulting in great de- 
moralization, is the practice of some manufactur- 
ers marketing what might be called staple lines at 
or near cost—covering operating expenses—and 
depending on novelties and specialties for their 
profits has also demonstrated its weakness. An 
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person or an unhealthy business cannot 

wn against the troubles that confront 

s no such thing as “holding your 

king even.” If there is no gain in 

in profits, then there must be deterio- 

, and under such conditions it will be 

npossible to stop the retrograde movement. If 

inufacturer does not possess the nerve nor 

knowledge to fix a remunerative profit 

produces, or is unable to se- 
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rehash details, whys and wherefores, showing the 

wisdom of net weight yarns, but suffice to say that 

all the large knitters with whom we have con- 

ferred are purchasing their yarn on a net weight 

basis satisfactory to themselves and those from 
whom they buy. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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There was considerable discussion at the last 
annual convention upon the subject of statistics, 
and it was apparently the unanimous opinion of 
all in attendance at the convention that much of 
direct good would result, provided statistics could 
be collected and the information disbursed as out- 
lined at the convention. Repeated and vigorous 
efforts were made after the convention to secure 
the consent of our members and other interested 
manufacturers to furnish us with the necessary in- 
formation to enable us to successfully prosecute 
this line of work, but it was found impossible to 
arouse sufficient interest to justify the inaugura- 
tion of the work in question, and in consequence 
the matter has been carried over until this con- 
vention. We know that there is sufficient merit in 
the proposition to justify the time and attention 
required to successfully handle the same, and if 
our members will only give the association the 
necessary support great will be the results that 
will follow. 


PROPOSED CREDIT BUREAU. 


Our members’ attention has been directed to the 
benefits which would follow the creation of a 
credit bureau department. Your president out- 
lined the plans very fully in the February issue of 
the Knit Goods Bulletin. We suggest that this 
subject be referred to a special committee for 
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their consideration, and for them to report back 
to the convention before its adjournment their 
views on such an undertaking. Without question, 
there are great possibilities in such a bureau, and 
it would be a great benefit to the members of our 
association. The work in connection with its 
operation—particularly in the beginning—would 
not be so extensive and it is both practical and 
feasible, and we think that steps should be taken 
to give the proposition a trial. 
REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


We respectfully invite your attention to the fol- 
lowing report on prison manufactured goods. We 
feel that this matter should be taken up by the 
association and steps be taken the coming year 
looking towards the elimination of this 
competition. 

The Wisconsin prisons do their own printing, 
make their own paper boxes and wooden cases. 

All looping done outside the prison. 

During 1908 average number of hands, 405 em 
ployed in all departments, knitting factory. To- 
tal income at 65c. per day, $80,392. 

Contract is for 65c. per day per man employed; 
this includes, besides the man’s labor, rent, heat, 
power, light and steam and water for dye house. 
use about 30,000 gallons water per day. 

The coal used by prison in 1908, nearly $10,000, 
and it is claimed over one-half of this was used for 
the knitting factory. 

The guards required in the knitting factory cost 
the State about $10,000 per year. 

The interest on investment of 
wear and tear, water, etc., 
$6,000 per year. 

The total number employed in knitting factory 
at present about 470; total number of prisoners 
about 730. 

Average production required per convict men’s 
120 N hose, 17 doz.; children’s 120 N large sizes, 
12 doz.; children’s 5-5, 1/2 sizes, 14 doz. 

What prisoners make over these amounts the 
contractors pay the prisoners 5c. per dozen for 
men’s and 6c. per doz. for children’s. 

Men at drying and boarding board about 90 doz 
per day. 

Total income, $80,392; deduct for guards, $9,546 
86; deduct for coal. $9,817.40; estimated deduction 
for rent. power, water, light, heat, wear and tear, 
and repairs, $6,000. Balance, $50,027.74. 

Total number of prisoners, 630; total earnings 
per year, $80 per man; total earnings per day, 27c 
per man. 
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Following is a copy of the resolutions 
adopted: 


Whereas. The and continued importation 
of hosiery from Germany has made great inroads 
upon the hosiery industry of the United States, 
and besides the irreparable injury to the manufac- 
turers has caused idleness to thousands of working 
people engaged in this branch of manufacture, 
proving conclusively that the present tariff rate is 
insufficient; and 

Whereas. The present standard of wages should 
be preserved, so that the American standard of 
living shall not be lowered; and 

Whereas, The issue now pending before the Con- 
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gress of the United States is of vital importance 
to the existence and continuation of our indus- 
tries; and 

Whereas, The Republican platform adopted at 
Chicago on June 18, 1908, stated clearly that “in 
all tariff legislation a true principle of protection 
is best maintained by the imposition of such du- 
ties as will equal the difference of cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, together with a reason- 
able profit to American industries;” and 

Whereas, Upon this declaration and continued 
adherence to the policy and principle of protec- 
tion, President Taft and the present Congress 
were overwhelmingly elected; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, represent- 
ing manufacturers in every State of the Union, in 
national convention assembled, again call and urge 
upon the President and the Congress of the United 
States to give to the thousands of American man- 
ufacturers and working people engaged in the 
manufacture of hosiery and underwear, as well as 
their collateral branches, the full measure of pro- 
tection promised in the Republican national plat- 
form and as outlined in the proposed “Payne” tar- 
iff schedule, without which the future and welfare 
of our industries and our working people will be 
seriously injured; furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be pre- 
sented to President Taft, Vice President Sherman, 
and to each member of the Congress and to the 
Associated Press. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


We recommend the following amendment to our 
constitution and by-laws providing for associate 
and honorary members: 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Article 3. Persons engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton yarns or cotton fabrics, or the manu- 
facture of textile machinery, supplies, or who 
otherwise cater to the patronage of the knitting 
manufacturer, may become associate members of 
the association. The methods of application, nom- 
ination, election and withdrawal from the associa- 
tion being under the same conditions as those pro- 
vided for active members in article 3, excepting 
that this class of membership does not carry with 
it the privilege of attending executive meetings of 
the association. 

The initiation fee for associate members shall 
be $25 and annual dues of $25. 

Associate members may be expelled by a ma- 
jority vote of the executive committee. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Article 5. Honorary members may be elected 
when recommended by the executive committee at 
any regular meeting of the association, who shall 
be enrolled as such, and shall be entitled to at- 
tend the meetings of the association and partici- 
pate in its proceedings, without the right to vote. 
They shall not be subject to payment of admis- 
sion fees or assessments. 


ON ANNUAL DUES. 


To provide sufficient funds for carrying on more 








extensive lines of work which will result in greatly 
increasing the association’s usefulness, we recom- 
mend that section 3 of article 3 shall be changed to 
read as follows: 

“Annual Dues—The amount of annual dues shall 
be $15 per annum to manufacturers doing $50,000 
annual business or lesst $25 to manufacturers 
doing between $50,000 and $150,000 annual busi- 
ness; $50 for those doing between $150,000 and 
$300,000 annual business; $75 for those doing be- 
tween $300,000 and $500,000 annual business, and 
$100 for all those doing over $500,000 annual busi- 


” 


ness. 
SUB-ASSOCIATIONS. 


Resolved, That a secretary be employed, to be 
located in Mr. Carter’s office, same to be employed 
by the sub-associations and be under the direction 
of Mr. Carter and the chairman of the several as- 
sociations. 

Resolved, That dues for the coming year be $5, 
for the employment of said secretary and neces- 
sary expenses, said secretary to continue the work 
for one year, as heretofore, by the half-hose asso- 
ciation under the supervision of the chairman. 

Resolved, That the president of the National 
Association be authorized to appoint a chairman 
and assistant chairman for each sub-association 
that has not elected its officers. 

We recommend, as soon as the finances of our 
association warrant, the appointment of an assist- 
ant to Mr. Carter, who shall be capable of taking 
care of soliciting of members, having charge of 
statistical work, legislative and other questions of 
state and national interest. We think it possible 
to secure a man that is capable of looking after 
our tariff interests, undervaluations, adverse state 
legislation, etc. 

CONVICT LABOR. 


We recommend this subject referred back to the 
Legislative Committee to obtain all the informa- 
tion possible, and report same back to the officers 
and Executive Committee for their recommenda- 
tion. 


CREDIT BUREAU. 


While realizing the advantages of a credit bu- 
reau to the members, we feel under the present cir- 
cumstances that we cannot do more than refer 
this to the Executive Committee for their careful 
consideration during the coming year with the re- 
quest that they devise a practical basis if possible 
and present same to the members by correspond- 
ence for consideration and action, and should a 
sufficient number promise their cooperation and 
support, it to be within the power of the officers 
and Executive Committee to put same in opera- 
tion. 


TARIFF EDUCATION. 


Resolved, That the president be directed to take 
steps to ascertain the disposition of other organi- 
zations, both of capital and labor, in regard to 
joining in a general movement to conduct a cam- 
paign of education in the interests of the policy 
that has made the American people the most pros- 
perous in the world—protection to American in- 
dustries. 
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DECEASED MEMBERS. 


Death having again entered the ranks of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers and claimed for its own our much 
respected and genial companions, William Vernon, 
Oliver C. Rohrbach, Thomas Searles and William 
L. Waring. 


The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: 


President, Fred W. Simons; first vice president, 
W. Park Moore; second vice president, Henry G. 
Querus; secretary-treasurer, C. B. Carter; mem- 
bers of the executive .committee, to serve two 
years, W. F. Carr, George B. Pfingst and Edward 
Blood, Sr. 


A pleasing feature of the convention was 
the presentation of a silver service to Presi- 
dent Simons as a token of appreciation of 
his services rendered to the association. 

Since the last annual convention the fol- 
lowing new members have joined the Asso- 
ciation, whose members now form a very 
large percentage of the output of hosiery 
and underwear: 


Friedberger-Aaron Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Goldsboro Knitting Mills, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; Hickory Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C.; The 
Bradford Knitting Co., Statesville, N. C.; Randle- 
man Hosiery Mills, Randleman, N. C.; Whitehead 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C.; The Sellers Ho- 
siery Mills, Burlington, N. C.; Selma Knitting 
Mills, Selma, N. C.; American Hosiery Mills, Ker- 
nersville, N. C.; Lowrey Hosiery Mills, Kerners- 
ville, N. C.; Victor Hosiery Mills, Kernersville, N. 
C.: Standard Knitting Works, Scranton, Pa.; Mus- 
kegon Knitting Mills, Muskegon, Mich.; Swiss 
Knitting Co., Dover, N. J.; Hiester & Hirst, Leb- 
anon, Pa.; Fairmount Knitting Mills, Royersford, 
Pa.: Manatawany Knitting Mills, Pottstown, Pa., 
Camel Hosiery Mill, Pottstown, Pa.; S. S. Miller, 
Reading, Na.; Graul Knitting Co., Reading, Pa.; 
The Gheris Herbine Co., Reading, Pa.; The Vau- 
ghan Knitting Co., Inc., Pottstown, Pa.; Ver- 
mont Hosiery & Machine Co., Bennington, Vt., 
Jas. A. O’Connell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Girard Ho- 
siery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fred. Ostrander, 
Little Falls, N. Y.; Chas. E. McKaig & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; National Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Walker County Hosiery Mills, Lafayette, Ga.; 
The Standard Knitting Co., Cleveland, O.; The 
Bamberger-Reinthal Co., Cleveland, O.; S. Shle- 
singer Knitting Co., Cleveland, O.; N. J. Rich & 
Co., Cleveland, O.; The Federal Knitting Mills 
Co., Cleveland, O.; The Wm. I. Keetch Knitting 
Co.. Cleveland, O.; Friedman-Blau-Farber Co., 
Cleveland, O.; The Ohio Knitting Mills Co., To- 
ledo, O.: Progressive Knitting Mills, Detroit, 
Mich.; Joseph Roth & Co., Toledo, O.; Cooper, 
Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich.; United Knit 
Goods Co., Cleveland, O.; Reliable Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Williamsburg Knitting Mills, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chester Knitting Mills, Chester, 
Ill.; Utopian Knitting Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Pitman Manufacturing Co., Laconia, N. H.; 
Jonestown Hosiery Mills, Jonestown, Pa.; Thelma 
Knitting Mill, Washington, N. C.; Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills, Spring Forge, Pa.; Maryland Ho- 
siery Mills, Parkton, Md.; Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, 
Mass.; Bower & Kaufmann, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Quaker Manufacturing Co., Lewisburg, Pa.; Had- 
don Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Van Dyke 
Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Phoenix Knitting 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis.; Kalamazoo Knitting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Textile Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; James Knitting Mill, Mount Pleas- 
ant, N. C.; Everwear Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; The Scharfield Drake Hosiery Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; Rich Knitting Co., Reading, Pa.; Nolde 
& Horst, Paramount Knitting Co., Wilkesbarre 
Knitting Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


—_—_—_—_2ee 


THE CARDED WOOLEN MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of carded woolen manufactur- 
ers was held at the Murray Hill Hotel on 
May 21 in response to the following notice: 


Boston, Mass., May 10, 1909. 
Dear Sir: You are hereby invited to attend a 

convention of the carded woolen manufacturers 
to be held at the Murray Hill Hotel, New York 
City, May 21, 1909, at 10 o’clock a. m., for the 
purpose of making permanent the temporary 
organization formed in Washington, D. C., April 
6, 1909. It is of the utmost importance to our 
industry that a full representation of all interested 
in the working of wool by the carded process be 
present at this meeting. This call is made at the 
urgent solicitation of more than one hundred 
carded woolen manufacturers from all sections of 
the country. It is of vital importance to the 
carded woolen manufacturers that they shall be 
properly organized in order to protect their inter- 
ests now and in the future. 

Arthur Wheelock, Uxbridge, Mass., Sec., 

M. D. Ring, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Herbert Gray, Old Town, Me., 

Edward Moir, Marcellus, N. Y., 

H. J. Hamill, Germantown, Pa., 

Gordon Dobson, Pittsfield, Me., 

Robert Bleakie, Boston, Mass., 

William Park, Stafford, Conn., 

Angus Park, Hanover, Conn. 


As stated in the call the special object of 
the meeting was to form a permanent or- 
ganization, and this result was accomplished 
by organizing the Carded Woolen Manufac- 
turers’ Association, with the following of- 
ficers: 

President, Edward Moir, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Vice President, Gordon Dobson, Pitts- 
field, Me. 

Secretary, Arthur Wheelock, Uxbridge, 
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Mass. 

Treasurer, William Park, Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 

Directors: H. J. Hamill, Germantown, 
Phila., Pa.; Robert Bleakie, Boston, Mass.; 
Mark D. Ring, Philadelphia, Pa.; Angus 
Park, Hanover, Conn.; John Houston, Guil- 
ford, Me. 

3y-laws were adopted and it was decided 
that the office of the association shall be at 
450 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 

While this association is the outgrowth of 
the contest over the pending revision of the 
tariff it will include within the scope of its 
activities ali questions affecting the welfare 
of the carded woolen industry. And while 
the first work it is called upon to do is in the 
nature of a contest of tariff schedules it is 
announced that the association will hold it- 
self ready to cooperate with other associa- 
tions and individuals in furthering the com- 
mon interests of the trade. 

The new association will occupy the oi- 
fices formerly occupied by the Maine Carded 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, which, 
as our readers know, was organized a few 
months ago as a result of the pending tariff 
revision. The Maine Association included 
practically every carded woolen manufac- 
turer in the State of Maine and under the 
leadership of Gordon Dobson has done very 
efficient service in protecting the interests 
not only of the Maine industry, but of the 
carded woolen industry of the United States 
as well. 

oe 
THE KNIT GOODS MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting of this association 
was recently held at Albany. There was a 
large number in attendance and much inter- 
est shown in various subjects brought up for 
discussion, the principal topic being the 
pending revision of the tariff. 

The election of officers resulted as_fol- 
lows: President, Andrew Frey, of the Oneita 
Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y.; first vice presi- 
dent, John K. Stewart, J. K. Stewart & 
Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y.; second vice presi- 
dent, A. J. Stone, Empire Knitting Mills, 





Cohoes, N. Y.; third vice president, Frank 
B. Harder, High Rock Knitting Co., Phil- 
mont, N. Y.; fourth vice president, John R. 
Blood, Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam; 
fifth vice president, Thomas Bailey, Bailey 
Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, N. Y.; treasurer, 
Beecher M. Crouse, Avalon Knitwear Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y.; secretary, W. H. Mor- 
ton, Utica, N. Y. Three members of the ex- 
ecutive committee: Quentin McAdam, Utica 
Knitting Co.; Nathan Hatch, Fuld & Hatch, 
Albany, and Eugene West, West Bros., 
Syracuse. 
<wibeasinengbindlintiiaiiemmind, 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOLEN 
AND WORSTED OVERSEERS. 

The semi-annual meeting of the National 
Association of Wool and Worsted Overseers 
was held at Boyden Heights, Providence, 
R. L., on Saturday, May 15, about 250 mem- 
bers attending. It was a perfect day, and 
every member present enjoyed the outing. 

The meeting was called to order at 10.45 
by President F. P. Gallagher. Records of 
the previous meetings were read and ap- 
proved, and the committee on banquet made 
their report. Next came the nomination of 
officers to be chosen at the next meeting at 
the American House, Boston, in November, 
resulting as follows: 

For President, F. P. Gallagher; First 
Vice-President, J. H. Pickford; Second 
Vice-President, Louis Allison; Third Vice- 
President, Jos. Dolan, E. Fred Deverell, 
Jos. Broadhead, James Wilson, Lees Mal- 
lison, E. V. Searles and Eleazer Davis; for 
Secretary, Walter H. Pickford; Treasurer, 
Thomas Buchan; Secretary of the Benefi- 
ciary Department, Henry G. Morey; Treas- 
urer of the Beneficiary Department, Thomas 
Buchan. For Trustees, Chas. M. Hurst, 
Eleazer Davis, James McDowell, and Louis 
Carmack. 

The question of admitting superintend- 
ents to membership was discussed. Chas. 
Hurst spoke for some time in regard to the 
adoption of resolutions by which superin- 
tendents and _ assistant superintendents 
would be admitted to membership. The 
resolutions were passed. 
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A committee was appointed to draft ap- 
propriate resolutions on the death of Presi- 
dent James E. Okell, at Pascoag, R. L., 
recently. The committee consists of Law- 
rence Prendergast, Wm. Lacey, and E. Fred 
Deverell, and the resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The meeting adjourned for dinner at one 
o’clock. 

After dinner other business was trans- 
acted. John W. Linehan offered an amend- 
ment to the by-laws, that all bills against 
the Association must be referred to the 
Board of Trustees and approved by a ma- 
jority of that Board. This resolution will 
be acted upon at the November meeting. 
A resolution on the tariff question was then 
presented; it aroused considerable discus- 
sion, being finally adopted as follows: 

Whereas, The proposed Payne Tariff 
law has been before the Congress at Wash- 
ington for two months in an effort to revise 
the schedules of the present Dingley tariff 
in order to meet the demands of the Gov- 
ernment for increased revenues and to 
obtain a practical measure of protection for 
our home industries fairly and equitably 
distributed, and 

Whereas, The National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers represents 
such branch of our textile industries, in 
which are employed hundreds of thousands 
of skilled artisans, all of whom are vitally 
interested in the early settlement of this 
question in order that our idle machinery 


Connecticut: Charles Spurr, West Stoughton. 
Charles I. Keegan, Uxbridge. 

William Hassett, 
M. J. O’Brien, Lawrence. 
D. C. Fisher, Dorchester. 


W. Wilcox, Yantic. 

John H. Winsloe, Killingly. 

J. H. Burrans, Central Village. 
John Kennedy, Mystic. 

Joseph Farron, Buckland. 


will resume operation and our fellow em- 
ployes can return to work before July 1, as 
President Taft anticipated at the time of his 
inauguration. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we strongly urge upon 
our senators and members of Congress the 
necessity of quickly disposing of this meas- 
ure for reasons above stated, and that we 
are in favor of establishing a Tariff Com- 
mission composed of practical business men, 
who may recommend or place in force from 
time to time such practical changes in tar- 
iff schedules as are deemed necessary owing 
to changing business conditions in order to 
give to our industries and people practical 
protection, as it is a business question pure 
and simple, and the best interests of the 
whole country would be best served by for- 
ever removing it from the realms of political 
or selfish manipulation, to the detriment of 
business and its usual general paralysis at 
every Presidential election. And be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That our worthy Secretary be 
hereby instructed to forward typewritten 
copies of these resolutions to President Wm. 
H. Taft, also to Senator Nelson W. Aldrich 
of the Senate Finance Committee, Speaker 
Jos. G. Cannon, and Chairman Payne of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, who 
have charge of the proposed new law in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, urg- 
ing prompt action for the relief of business 
at the earliest date possible. 

The following members were present: 


A. C. Fredericks, Pittsfield. 
F. W. Birkenshaw, Watertown. 


Worcester. James E. Mullen, North Bellingham. 


E. B. Flanagan, North Bellingham. 
J. E. Barber, North Bellingham. 


William Evers, Central Village. 
Thomas Richmond, Killingly 
Frank Creighton, Quinnebaugh 
T. F. Ryan, Putnam. 

W. F. Myers, Danielson. 

Paul Schmidt, Mystic 

William Jowett, Central Village. 


P. F. Sheridan, Stafford Springs. 


Cc. M. Ellis, Putnam. 
H. G. Morey, Danielson 
J. E. Bradley, Talcottville 
J. T. Rogers, Buckland. 
J. J. Burns, Moosup 
Robert Nichols, Mystic 
Price Williams, Norwich. 
John Heaton, Stafford Springs. 
Fred Thorpe, Yantic. 
Maine: 
George H. Newry, Sangerville 
M. C. O’Brien, Old Town. 
Massachusetts: 
James P. Kennedy, Newbury. 


Joseph Schoffield, Uxbridge. 
H. B. Fraser, East Douglass. 


G. W. Schelischmidt, East Douglass. 


W. F. Loomis, East Douglass. 
E. T. Buxton, East Douglass. 
John Howard, Uxbridge. 
J. E. Barnes, Edgarton. 


F. L. St. George, North Bellingham. 


Crawford Partelo, Rochdale. 
David W. Fox, Rochdale. 

Nelson E. Lambert, East Douglass. 
E. H. Boyce, Clinton. 

Thomas H. Kelley, New Bedford. 
T. H. Connor, Clinton. 

John T. Mulligan, Cherry Valley. 
D. G. Byars, Farnumsville. 

M. H. McEvoy, Farnumeville. 

W. F. Mulligan, Harrisville. 
James Croftwell, Worcester. 
William Sullivan, Cherry Valley. 
P. E. O’Brien, Saxonville. 

T. E. Moore, Webster. 

William Ahearn, Worcester. 


Daniel Shea, North Bellingham. 
R. F. Whalen, North Bellingham. 
W. E. Chamberlain, Saxonville. 
Cc. A. Williamson, Lowell. 

E. W. Keough, Middleboro. 

J. F. Drummond, Lawrence. 
Fred Mosley, Canton Junction. 
Daniel Duffy, North Bellingham. 
T. J. Cronin, Cherry Valley. 
James A. Lapraik, North Billerica. 
J. J. Davvitt, Lowell. 

Charles P. Raymond, Boston. 
William C. Hill, Collinsville. 
John J. Lyons, Blackstone. 
Thomas F. Nulty, Uxbridge. 
William McKinnon, North Andover. 
James H. Pickford, Huntington. 
Walter Pickford, Clinton. 

Louis Allison, Worcester. 

Thomas Buchan, Hyde Park. 
John W. Linnehan, Boston. 

Asa Garth, Fitchburg. 

Henry Shaw, Leominster. 
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John Ogden, Lowell. 
















THE INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
CONGRESS. 

The sixth cotton congress of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Federation was held at Milan, 
Italy, on May 17, 18 and 19. Among the 
papers read at the Congress were the follow- 
ing: 

‘Cotton Growing, by J. R. Byrom, Eng- 
land: C. Meunier, France; E. Stark, Ger- 
many; German Levantine Cotton Co., Ger- 
many; Erythrea Cotton Growing Co., Italy; 
Mr. von der Muehlen, Russia. 

Regulation of the Supply of Cotton, by 
John Smethurst, England; Emile Hugues, 
France. 

Fire Insurance, by J. R. MacColl, Amer- 
ica; John Wainwright, England; C. Renard, 
France; C. O. Langen, Germany; G. Mylius, 
Italy; A. Derujinsky, Russia. 
















Jacob Jones, Mapleville. 
George Murray, Mapleville. 
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James G. Burns, Boston. Pennsylvania: William M. Lacey, Pascoag. 
Thomas Pendergast, Brockton. Cc. J. Jones, Philadelphia. Frank Keenan, Pascoag. 

E. 8S. Eddy, Worcester. James Hulton, Philadelphia. George H. Coleman, Pascoag. 
J. F. Broadhead, Cherry Valley. James Gibbs, Philadelphia. S. J. McIntire, Pascoag. 

J. N. Larose, Cherry Valley. €. H. Wilson, Philadelphia. Ephraim Bedford, Thornton. 
Herbert Midgely, Worcester. William D. Buckley, Philadelphia. Cc. B. Jennings, Woonsocket. 

T. J. Maloney, Cherry Valley. Rhode Island: Richard J. Hill, Woonsocket. 
R. G. West, Chariton City. Edward H. Ambach, Providence. Abraham Hey, Woonsocket. 

F. L. Whittemore, Chariton City. F. C. Neff, Rockville. Walter Nierber, Bristol. 

W. A. Moulton, Boston. H. Hargraves, Olneyville. Ernest F. Moore, Oakland. 

Cc. T. Donlevy, Boston. J. J. Linnehan, Providence. J. L. Heffernan, Providence. 

P. E. Riley, Uxbridge. L. Hinchcliffe, Peacedale. Cyril T. Lawrence, Pascoag. 

G. A. Copeland, Watertown. R. C. Shortmann, Olneyville. Charles North, Washington. 
John A. Bigney, Concord Junction. George R. Burdick, Kenyons. Edgar M. Taft, Bridgeton. 
David Fraser, Taunton. John E. Lancaster, Pawtucket. Patrick F. Kennedy, Harrisville. 
S. J. Nield, Chelmsford. Thomas F. Brennan, Lafayette. Joseph Ridings, Providence. 
George A. Rodger, Clinton. John Berube, Woonsocket. Herman Ambach, Providence. 
Robert J. Harrington, Dalton. O. A. Kurze, Providence. M. F. Quinn, Pascoag. 

B. V. Searle, Lowell. Cc. J. Henault, Bristol. Patrick Purcell, Manton. 
Thomas Thomas, Lowell. Thomas Fraser, Glendale. David Webster, Harrisville. 
Charles C. Dursthoff, Lowell. Francis W. Perkins, Mohegan. Joseph T. Dolan, Harrisville. 
Joseph Carter, Uxbridge. Fred Carter, Pascoag. Francis P. Gallagher, Woonsocket. 
A. C. Neff, West Millbury. H. E. Shenize, Greenville. Eugene Deady, Manton. 

R. F. Crane, West Millbury. L. A. Eddy, Westerly. Thomas Gordon, Oakland. 
Roland Hartley, Watertown. Cc. A. Kennedy, Woonsocket. James Wilson, Manton. 

F. H. Birkby, Lowell. James H. Toas, Riverside. W. H. Nettleton, Providence. 
James S. Turner, Lowell. James Southwell, Providence. Richard Owens, Providence. 
James H. Hillens, Pittsfield. L. Prendergast, Woonsocket. John Henderson, Providence. 

E. H. James, North Andover. D. Edgar Coe, Pawtucket. Joseph Jennings, Pascoag. 
Eleazer Davies, Plymouth. James Parker, Harrisville. John E. Hay, Woonsocket. 
James J. Rae, Cherry Valley. Ulric Burke, Carolina. James Knox, Oakland. 

William Moore, Webster. Samuel Yonde, Thornton. J. H. Greenhalge, Woonsocket. 
James Clavin, Webster. F. E. Quinn, Providence. T. F. Riley, Harrisville. 
Edward F. McGlone, Uxbridge. John Gormley, Providence. G. R. McDougall, Esmond. 
James Fielding, Lowell. Arthur Ellison, Providence. A. J. Wicks, Providence. 
Patrick Mulligan, Uxbridge. Adolph J. Zeigler, Blackstone. Bernard J. Downey, Whipple. 
Daniel Sullivan, Oxford. J. C. Carmack, Providence. J. F. Branscombe-Doyle, Thornton. 
James Mack, Quinnebaugh. A. T. Hustler, Providence. William Waterhouse, Providence. 
William Hesselton, Cambridge. Lees Mallinson, Mapleville. P. J. Malone, Bridgeton. 
Thomas E. Smith, Uxbridge. Fred R. Williams, Washington. J. E. Truesdale, Providence. 
Thomas Southman, Lowell. Rinaldo E. Greene, Mapleville. Cc. M. Hurst, Providence. 

W. E. Rowlandson, Lowell. Louis Carmack, Providence. J. H. Parker, Lafayette. 

J. H. Cobb, Careyville. R. E. Bailey, Centreville. Charles F. Hacking, Providence. 
William McConachie, Clinton. 


Frank Allen, Lymansville. 


Joh . Northro F ri 
James H. Horsfall, Lowell. Joseph Tellier, Woonsocket. Ses Mlaeotie eee 
John Howarth, Lowell. Orville Pero, Woonsocket. James A. Toop, Washington ‘ 
New Hampshire: Harry E. Larvin, Greenville. P. F. Doyle, Wickford. 
Thomas Mullen, Franklin. E. Fred Deverall, Providence. James McDowell, Providence 
T. N. Parent, Franklin. T. J. Ryan, Pascoag. P. T. Donnahue, Woonsocket 
I. Clarke Partello, Franklin. F. W. Allen, Pascoag. Robert W. Dawson Harrisvill: 
Christopher Patten, Tilton. é William Pashley, Ashaway. Ba ith, Gane 
7 . . . Driscoll, Manton. “ . , : 
Nowy. Hanlin, Stottville. Martin O’Toole, Woonsocket. peng H. Atridge, Providence. 
R. D. Booth, Stottville. M. J. Fagan, Harrisville. eorge Cavanaugh, Providence. 
William Hargraves, Stottville F. J. Dunkan, Providence. Thomas Lyons, Providence. 
L. H. Philbrick, Waterford. Thomas J. O’Malley, Providence. Vermont: 
W. E. Philbrick, Troy. John F. Moors, Centreville. J. R. McGregor, Bridgewater. 


Organization, by Alsace-Lorraine Indus- 
trial Syndicate; Rhenish-Westphalian Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners’ Association; Austrian 
Cotton Spinners’ Association; International 
Courts of Arbitration; Report by J. M. 
Thomas, England. 

Strike Clause, by Dr. Bartels, Germany. 

Cotton Baling, by A. S. Terrill, America. 

Net Weight Cotton Contract, by H. W. 
Macalister, England. 

There was a reception of the delegates by 
the Milan Municipal Corporation in the 
Town Hall, an orchestral concert in the 
Scala Theatre, a visit to various mills in the 
vicinity of Milan, a banquet given by the 
“Associazione fra gli Industriali Cotonieri e 
Borsa-Cotoni” at the “Kursaal Diana,” and 
an excursion to the Italian lakes. 


ne a 


fem 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


SEASONABLE FABRICS. 
DRESS GOODS. 

Both the domestic manufacturers and the 
importers of wool dress goods have enjoyed 
a very prosperous spring season, and are 
looking forward for the largest fall season 
that they have had. Several of the 
large domestic manufacturers have sold up 


ever 


their entire productions for the coming fall 
and winter seasons and are now turning 
their attention to making shipments on time. 
A number of the larger buyers, who feel that 
the popular weaves and shades will be scarce 
during the coming seasons, are doubling up 
their orders on these desirable numbers. 


FIG, I, 


While satin faced prunellas and henriettas 
are finishing the spring season very strong 
in all leading spring shades, broadcloths are 
the most favored fabric for the coming sea- 
son. The trade in general is calling for the 
light weight chiffon finished broadcloth that 
was so popular last 
wisteria and greys 
shades. 

In the fancy dress goods market hair line 
striped cream serges are very popular both 


season. Blues, navies, 


are the most popular 
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for immediate and later shipment. Hair line 
stripes, like the one shown in Fig. 1, are 
very scarce. This is from Folwell Bros. 
collection 42 inches wide at 73 1/2 cents a 
yard. Fig. 2 shown a 44 inch fancy stripe 
from Arnold Constable & Co. at $1.50 a 
vard. 

Shepherd checks are gaining favor and it 


Se CES Tee 


is expected they will have a good run for 
fall. 
SILKS. 

The demand for rough pongees has been 
one of the features of the silk market this 
season. As the season progresses these 
rough weaves continue to gain in favor, es- 
pecially in the popular priced fabrics. Sev- 
eral of the manufacturers report that they 
are many pieces behind on orders, and that 
at the rate reorders are coming in no relief 
can be expected for some time. A number 
of large orders are being placed by the job- 
bers for fall shipments, with color assort- 
ments to be given later on. 

Foulards continue to be in good demand. 
Stocks are low and no reductions have been 
made from the opening prices. Striped 
messalines are favored by the trade. Fig. 3 
shows a 24 inch foulard in an all over pat- 
tern at 72 1/2 cents from Valentine & 
Bentley. 

In the fancy silk market stripes and jac- 
quard effects are selling freely. Fig. 4 
shows a 19 inch stripe from Givernaud Bros. 
at 40 cents. 
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Several of the mills that cater to the job- 
bing trade are booking large orders for 
satins and satin faced messalines for fall 
shipments. Every indication points to these 
silks as being the most popular for the com- 
ing season. Bengalines and Ottoman silks 
will also be favored both by the retail and 
cutting-up trade. 

The demand for yard wide black taffetas 
continues to be active. Plain colored 
taffetas are not in as good demand, but the 


FIG. 3. 


mills that make plain taffetas are making 
up only the shades that are selling fast, and 
are not anxious to accumulate surplus 
stocks. 
COTTONS. 

During the past few weeks conditions -in 
the cotton goods market have steadily im- 
proved, especially on seasonable wash fab- 
rics. The reorder trade on these fabrics has 
been one of the features of the market. With 
favorable weather conditions the manufac- 
turers look forward for a good trade during 
the entire season. 

Mercerized poplins, reps and imitation 
linen suitings continue to be very popular in 
all of the spring shades. Several of the large 
mills that cater to the jobbing trade are tak- 
ing large orders for poplins for fall de- 
liveries. 

The midseason demand for dress ging- 
hams, percales, galatea cloth and other 






staple wash fabrics is as strong as former 
seasons. Several of the most desirable pat- 
terns of galatea cloth which have been so 
popular this season continue to be scarce. 

While the demand for staple domestic cot- 
tons continues to be active, the trade is not 
placing large orders, but buying for imme- 
diate waits, and reordering when necessary. 
While the market continues to be very firm, 
the trade in general does not look for any 
changes in prices for some time. Prompt 
deliveries can be made on bleached and 
brown cotton and buyers feel safe in not or- 
dering for future requirements. 

The market continues to be short many 
cases of apron ginghams, but as deliveries 
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are being made more promptly than earlier 
in the season, it is hoped that open stocks 
will be available in the near future. 

The manufacturers of staple prints have 
reduced their prices about 1/4 cent a yard 
throughout the entire line. While these re- 
ductions were received with surprise, the 
more conservative buyers feel that they 
weré made to stimulate trade and that ad- 
vances to the 5 cent basis will be made as 
soon as surplus stocks are sold. 

Reorders for sheer white goods are com- 
ing in, and with the demand for jacquard 
effects and crossbar lawns the converters 
feel confident that the season will finish with 
business as good as in former years. 











































































CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
At Home and Abroad. 


DESIGNS FOR COTTON FABRICS. 
BY J. W. 

Fig. 1 is a design for a poplin, this style 
being fashionable at present for dress goods, 
ties, etc. To weave it 80 threads will be re- 
The particulars for 


quired. manufacture 


are: Eighty threads per inch, 2 threads in 1 
dent, 2/60s mercerized (Egyptian) 80 picks 
per inch, 2/80s mercerized for filling. Solid 
colors, black, navy, red, sky blue, etc., are 
necessary. A sample warp composed of 8 
colors and woven with 8 colors of filling 
would produce a good range. 

Fig. 2 is a fancy twill weave and is a style 
which is coming to the front for flannelettes. 


This cloth is woven grey, then bleached, 
dyed and a nap is raised on both sides of 
the cloth. This will require 40 threads to 
weave it. The particulars are: Seventy-two 
threads per inch, 2 threads in 1 dent, 22s 
counts for warp (American ring yarn), 60 


picks of 12s cops (American) per inch for 
the filling. 

Fig. 3 is a design that is being used ex- 
tensively for print cloths. After weaving in 
grey, and bleaching, small round spots, cir- 
cles, stars and flowers are printed in vari- 
ous colors. This cloth may be woven with 4 
harness by dobby or section tappet. The 
full design, dobby plan, and draft showing 
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the drawing of threads through the harness a dent, 50s (Egyptian) warp, 80s picks per 
is given. The particulars are: Eighty inch of 44s (Egyptian) weft for the filling. 







threads per inch, 2 threads in a dent, 32s The goods for which Fig. 5 is adapted are 
warp (American), 72 picks of 40s (American doing fairly well at present in various makes 
ring) per inch for the filling. of cloth. The dots are made with 32s warp; 


A large quantity of goods are being made the filled in squares are woven with 2/32s 
mercerized warp. To give a good effect it 
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at present, which after weaving grey, and 
bieaching, are mercerized in the piece. This 
design, Fig. 4, is suited for the purpose. 
After a good finish is given to the goods 
they resemble silk very much, and are only 
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will be necessary to have each yarn on its 
own beam. By weaving the mercerized ad 
yarn with less tension we produce a rib, a 
along with spotting, which gives a very 
pleasing effect. The particulars are: Eighty 
FIG. 3. threads per inch, 2 threads in 1 dent, 32s 

and 2/32 warp, 56 picks per inch of 16s. 

about one-half the price. They are becom- These goods are made in all white, or in two 
ing very popular for ladies’ dress goods. different colors. A more elaborate style in 
This design would require 100 threads. The this class is given at Fig. 6. Plain threads 
particulars for this make of cloth are: weave between the figuring threads, as in 


Eighty-eight threads per inch, 2 threads in Fig. 5, the same particulars being suitable. 
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White figures on colored ground, or the re- 
verse, are the style most effective. 

Fig. 7 is a fancy honeycomb design known 
as “golf cloth” and is very fashionable at 
present. A “spongy” feel is desired in these 
makes. Light shades of color, such as 
cream, light pinks, light greens and blues 


are preferable. The particulars are: Sixty- 
four threads per inch, 2 threads in a dent, 
24s warp, 56 picks per inch, of 12s for the 
filling. Sixteen harness will be required to 
weave it. The drawing of the threads 
through the heddles is given, also the peg 
plan for the dobby. Various sizes of squares 
are desirable in this class, 16 by 16, 24 by 
24 (as given), 32 by 32, etc. 
qutimanectigeasiontilipiaendiibennias 

The cotton production of the German 
colonies exceeded 3,000 bales in 1907, or 
more than double the quantity realized in 


1906. 


A TALK ABOUT WEAVING MILLS. 
BY CARLISLE. 

The article on “Waste in Weaving Mills” 
published in your January issue leads me to 
submit some observations based on my own 
experience in cotton, woolen and silk mills. 
I have been familiar with the card system of 


keeping track of waste and am positive that 
it does not afford a means of controlling the 
waste. No system of bookkeeping can be 
devised to keep track of all the waste made 
ina mill. At the end of the year there would 
invariably be a deficit of material which 
must be classed under the head of “invisible 
loss.” This invisible loss is due to various 
causes, among them being the wastefulness 
of the operatives, including, not only the 
ordinary worker, but the second hands and 
overseers. Plain words are best so let us 
discuss this question without fear or favor. 

An experience I had some time ago in a 








119 





New England silk mill illustrates one source 
of invisible loss. As I was waiting in the 
mill office a weaver, who had quit work, 
came in to get his pay. He handed his 
loom-card to the superintendent, who scru- 
tinized it very carefully and then directed 
the bookkeeper to settle up with the 
weaver. The weaver stepped into the next 


room and I said to the superintendent: 

“What did you find on that card that you 
examined so carefully?” 

“That card tells me everything,” he re- 
plied. 

“Does it tell you about the silk waste that 
is sticking out of the weaver’s pocket?” 

The superintendent looked surprised, then 
called the weaver back and found some three 
vards of fancy silk in his pocket. No card 
system in Europe or America can keep 
track of such sources of waste. Something 
different is required, moreover the whip lash 


A TALK ABOUT WEAVING MILLS 











system so frequently used in some mills will 
not answer the purpose. 

I have in mind a cotton mill in New Eng- 
land making fine fancy cotton goods, using 
varn up to 200s. There is more waste made 
in that mill than in any mill I ever saw. The 
overseers try to keep the waste down by 
the whip lash system. This leads the 














weaver to dip the waste in water and then 
cover it with dirt, after which it is thrown 
into the sweepings. The slightest difficulty 
in putting a cop into the shuttle results in 
pulling the yarn into waste. The loss from 
such a state of affairs is of course very 
heavy, because of the high cost of the ma- 
terial. Pulling 200s yarn from bobbins and 
throwing it into the sweepings is a very 
rapid way of wasting money. Neither the 
superintendent nor the agent looks into the 
waste hoxes. If they did they would find 
the evidences of a heavv loss to the mill. 
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TESTING TEXTILE MATERIALS. 


The foilowing notice has recently been is- 
sued, announcing the consolidation of the 


New York Silk Conditioning Works and the 
United States Silk Conditioning Company: 


New York, May 21, 1909. 
Gentlemen: We beg to notify all concerned 
that the New York Silk Conditioning Works has 
this day been consolidated with the United States 
Silk Conditioning Company and the plant trans- 
ferred to 472-474 Broome St., New York City; 
thus materially enlarging the service for the silk 
and other textile trades. : 
All communications and shipments hereafter, 
should, therefore, be addressed to the United 
States Silk Conditioning Co., 472-474 Broome St. 
Yours truly, sf. 
The New York Silk Conditioning Works, 
Robert B. Hoguet, President. 
nited States Silk Conditioning Company, 
H. D. Keats, President. 
The consolidation of these two companies 
means an increase and improvement in the 
facilities for testing materials for the textile 
trade. These facilities cover the testing of 
wool, cotton, linen or other textile material, 
as well as silk, and in the raw state, in proc- 
ess or fully manufactured. American textile 
manufacturers are rapidly awakening to the 
importance of testing all materials pur- 
The case in favor of such testing 
was recently well stated by a Yorkshire wor- 
sted manufacturer in reply to the question, 
“Why do you insist on buying only by con- 
ditioned weight?” asked by an American. 
“Why do you count your change when you 
pay for anything?” 
clusive reply. 


chased. 


was the ready and con- 


————_—_—____———_ 


Oiling Blankets. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you name a good oil to use on dry finished 
cotton and wool blankets that will leave no stain 
or odor? Brooks (1083). 

An experienced manufacturer of blankets 
in replying to this question states that in 
order to prevent odor or stain in blankets 
that are dry finished it is necessary to select 
a good oil and use a very small quantity of 
it. Oil of the right kind can be found by 
testing the different oils on the market until 
one is obtained that is free from odor and 
does not stain the goods. It is necessary 
for every manufacturer to make his own tests 
in this respect because frequently an oil that 
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gives good results on one class of goods may 
not prove as satisfactory on other grades. 
The manufacturer also states that in making 
dry finished blankets he used about 6 quarts 
of oil for the solution for 1,500 pounds of 
stock. 

onasntunammandiljenimeeaations 


ENGLISH NOTES. 
(By Our Special Correspondent.) 

There is no denying that home trade is 
better in this country. Textiles are going 
smartly into consumption and although noth- 
ing is said about trade revival, trade has 
revived. The demand is not so general as 
some desire, but it is much better than a 
year ago. Cotton mills are making little 
money, but linen mills are doing well, carded 
woolens are in a half and half way, but, wor- 
sted spinners who bought well are on velvet, 
and weaving mills that can produce worsted 
satin dress stuffs are having a capital time. 
Orders for men’s worsteds are steady. Re- 
tailers are doing well and wholesale dealers 
envy their net profits. 


The mail brings a report of Senator 
Aldrich’s statement that “any attempt to 
reduce the Schedule K of the tariff would be 
hailed with joy by every woolen mill in 
Yorkshire and every sheep ranch in Aus- 
tralia.” The senator is obviously unaware 
that the present classification exactly suits 
one-half of the sheep men in Australia. It 
causes Americans to pay a premium of one 
to six cents more per pound for light- 
shrinkage wool than is paid by any other 
country. This not occasionally, but all the 
time. If the American tariff was made to 
bear equally on wools of all shrinkages, an 
ugly blow would be given to the profits of 
New South Wales. 

The American classification is a thor- 
oughly good thing also for the English 
farmer. I quote the Bradford market report 
published May 7 in the Yorkshire Post: 

“The Americans seem troubled with no 
doubts about the future.... They are 
bringing their influence to bear just on 
colonials and it is feared that they are pre- 
paring once more to take an important part 
in the purchasing of our domestic wools. 
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While the prospect of such a development is 
devoutly wished for by farmers, it hangs like 
a dark shadow over most dealers and con- 
sumers in this market.” The wools are light 
conditioned and brook-washed and they pay 
the 12 cents duty. 

Notice next the jubilation of the York- 
shire woolen mills. I quote typical extracts 
from an article in the Yorkshire Observer, 
29th April headed “American Wool Duties. 
Some Compensating Advantages”: 

“Change might have been beneficial on 
the whole, but Bradford is not without cause 
for congratulating herself. ... The wool 
tariff is the cause of making wool dear in the 
United States and thereby confining the 
Americans (clothmakers) rigorously to their 
own markets. Ina less definite way it is the 
cause of making some sorts of wool (i. e., the 
heavily-shrinking) cheap to those who do not 
buy for America. ... The dispensation is 
too absurd to last forever, but Bradford can 
tolerate it as long as America can.” 


Charles L. Owen, described as a woolen 
manufacturer of Ontario, is reported to have 
told the Dominion House of Commons that 
“shoddy is made from mungo.” The state- 
ment seems to reflect very accurately the 
extent of his acquaintance with the subject. 
The individual who does not know that 
shoddy is longer than mungo, that the 
one is produced from unmilled and the other 
from felted fabrics has every qualification for 
keeping his mouth shut. But Mr. Owen, 
M. P., has greater depths of ignorance. 

He does not know what shoddy is, but he 
says the “English people who labor in the 
shoddy mills are diseased from head to foot, 
because they are always working in mungo 
(sic) and in filthy rags.” The simple truth is 
that shoddy, mungo and rag workers enjoy 
extraordinarily good health. The death 
rates in the three towns devoted to this 
branch of woolens are from 17 to 18 per 
1,000. The British Government supervises 
the health of English workpeople and it re- 
quires fewer precautions to be taken in 
handling rags than in dealing with many 
forms of raw wool and mohair. 
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Mr. Owen’s ignorance is triple-bound. 
Ignorant of the composition of shoddy and 
of the people who make it, he is without 
knowledge of how shoddy clothing smells. 
“Sit near the stove,” he says, “and your 
clothes will smell like a filthy oil-barrel.” 
Mr. Owen is welcome to apply that test and 
to recommend it. Canada has it from him 
that where there is no kerosene smell there 


is no shoddy. 
* * e 


Next spring is to be another silk-mixture 
season for worsteds and the novelty of the 
season is one of which patterns cannot be 
procured as yet. Very few words tell its 
story. The silk is used in stripes, not of con- 
trasting color, but of the same color as the 
ground and the effect is undeniably rich. 
Only the best houses have the style and they 
are paying a price for it. 

Silk threads in the warp have made 
trouble for some of our worsted weavers. 
Overlookers and managers set out with the 
idea that the silk must be tight so that when 
the finishing and shrinking was done the 
whole warp would be at one tension. They 
got the silk tight, so tight that the cloth 
cockled under it and that the finishing roll- 
ers cracked the silk yarn and sent up hun- 
dreds of curled ends of silk on the surface 
and entailed endless cost in mending. Now 
they know better and in putting silk under 
tension do it gently. In shrinking, the wor- 
sted does take up the accompanying silk to 
an extent. All the same care is wanted and 
weaving begins to look complicated when 
there are practically four beams on a coat- 
ing loom, face warp and backing warp, silk 
warp and a weighted rod keeping certain of 
the silk ends at a different tension from the 


remainder. 
ae * 2 


The sheer finished worsted is done with so 
far as concerns the exclusive trade. Buyers 
want a natural finish and to oblige them 
worsteds are being lightly milled and left 
with just a trace of cover on the design. 
After long neglect crossbred effects are 
shown in the best worsted ranges and with 
this the lower price has something to do. 
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Cheviots are favored also in tweeds and from 
the general trend of things and the way the 
best tweeds are selling it is clear that they 
will be occupying first place in a year or so. 

Acute designers are foreseeing the end of 
solid grounds for worsted fancies and are 
preparing unobtrusive effects in mixtures. 
To begin with the departure is not strongly 
marked. Altogether there is a tendency for 
designs to grow more formless. A good re- 
ception has met purely mixture Scotch 
tweeds and the striped tweeds for spring are 
quite inconspicuous. Next year is certainly 
to be one of greys and of pure greys for the 
most part. Everybody has had too much of 
greens. 

. * * 


The best worsted spinners use an arrange- 
ment in twisting that is said not to be uni- 
versally known in England. Its purpose is 
for the production of a relatively beardless 
yarn and the method is very simple. The 
ends to be doubled are not carried over the 
same guard wire, as was the old way. Sep- 
arate wires are employed and the threads, 
though converging, are not allowed actually 
to touch until the instant of doubling. The 
beards of the singles come into contact with 
each other first, interlock and so lie between 
the folds of the completed thread. The ar- 
rangement does not do away with beard, but 
it provides a notably less hairy yarn. 


There are penalties as well as advantages 
in possessing a large export trade. Owing 
to the climate to which they are sent cottons 
mildew or the finish that should have been 
soft turns hard. A dispute, a claim and an 
action at law or before a Chamber of Com- 
merce tribunal follow. Or when goods are 
made and there is no time to alter them the 
exporter spies some detail in which they are 
not quite right. He declines responsibility 
and the goods go abroad at maker’s risk. 
The defect is detected by the Eastern dealer 
who demands a survey abroad. Two sur- 
veyors who know nothing worth knowing 
about cloth pass their valuable opinion upon 
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the seriousness of the damage and the manu- 
facturer pays. 

There have been darker episodes. The 
exporter has bought grey and sent the cloth 
to a dyer. Something has gone wrong and 
if he has been lucky the merchant has re- 
ceived damages twice over—once from the 
maker, once from the dyer. Where two 
manufacturers have been delivering towards 
the same order B has had to pay for defects 
which existed only in A’s cloth. Claims with 
heavily sealed patterns, portentous foreign 
documents and signatures have even been 
forged. Experiences not of the worst kind 
have given sundry manufacturers a decided 
preference for a trade in which you sell 
goods, deliver and have done with them. 


Great care does not always accompany 
high wages, but where worsted wages are 
best workers are the most economical in 
their ways. The Huddersfield twister-in 
creeps inside the loom to do his work and 
the weaving begins close to the healds. At 
places a few miles away the twisters sit out 
in the loom-gate and the difference this 
makes is not so much less than half a yard a 
warp. The Huddersfield weaver will wind 
the waste yarn from one bobbin on to the 
next but one and will make a ball of waste 
no bigger than her fist. In the worse paid 
area the ball is more like the size of her 
head. Training is the explanation and not 
wages, but where the’ help is careful it does 
have a claim to good pay and in a degree its 


habits modify apparent differences in labor 
costs. 
. 7 


Makers of high novelties have often to 
complain of the leakage of their ideas. Com- 
petitors here and in America unaccountably 
get hold of new patterns and imitate them in 


wonderfully quick time. These manufactur- 
ers are accordingly careful as to whom they 
will allow to have patterns. The mills can- 
not well do like Standen, a London merchant 
dealing with a highly select circle of tailors. 
His bunches remain his property and have 
all to be returned at the season’s end. It is 
said that every one is accounted for and al- 
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though rivals and manufacturers may see 
Standen’s bunches they are strongly for- 
bidden to cut or dissect the cloths. 


In connection with the Philippine con- 
tracts something has been heard already of 
Khaki drills. Trade in them is bigger than 
might be expected, for one Manchester 
house, E. Spinner & Co., maintains in India 
a standing stock of 500,000 yards. This is 
the reserve clothing for the Indian army. 
The Indian Government contracts for twenty 
times as much at once and under the new 
regulations is bound to give preference to 
Indian productions or goods obtainable from 
stock in India. In the same market khaki is 
sold for civilian wear as it is in all the hot 
countries. Cotton khaki waterproofed is 
used for golf suits even in England. 


Theft of cloth appears to be a trouble at 
Fall River. Thefts by operatives are se- 
verely discouraged in those parts of this 
country in which the old Worsted Act is in 
force. Dating back from the pre-factory 
times this puts the law much into manufac- 
turers’ hands. The Worsted Committee is 
composed of manufacturers who appoint in- 
spectors, which men have extraordinary 
powers of search and arrest. The spinner, 
manufacturer or dyer on missing material 
from his premises, communicates with the 
inspector, who does his best to trace the 
goods. When not otherwise engaged, in- 
spectors call at the mills to inquire what they 
can do in the way of business. The inspect- 
ors are a wholesome terror to the small and 
sometimes dishonest dealers who receive 
stolen waste, pieces and lengths. But tex- 
tile manufacturers could not obtain these 
exceptional powers in our more democratic 


days. 
s + + 


A Norrkoping (Sweden) manufacturer of 
high class worsteds informs me that in his 
mill weavers are paid $2.10 to $3.25 per thou- 
sand picks and the best of them earn $250 a 
year. The system of wage days is a curious 
one in that country. The help receive pay- 
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ment every week of a sum sufficient for their 
daily necessities and the balance due is paid 
in sums of $20 to $25 every three months. 
With this money the workers pay the rent. 

Good cloth in good styles is made in 
Sweden out of the best Bradford yarn and 
good prices are got for it. The tariff gives 
protection of 20 cents a pound and the in- 
genuity of manufacturers is devoted to beat- 
ing the Germans and the English. My in- 
formant, who was placing a 90,000-pound 
yarn contract, adopts the English style of 
design. His neighbors in the town follow 
the German convention. Cloth is not or- 
dered by weight in Sweden, but is sold purely 
to pattern. In one respect Swedish practice 
resembles American, for the mill runs on few 
styles and weaves its patterns in long 
lengths. 

acinseriatiaiiadiiitiismniipitapaien 
WOOLEN SPINNING. 
BY LYTTON. 

The drawing-in and check ropes on the 
mule should be of the same size, and not so 
large but that they will run in the scroil 
grooves without chafing and cutting the 
rope. Some mill men buy a large rope, 
thinking because it is large it will last longer. 
This is a mistake. If too large it will not 
last so long. As this class of rope is sold 
by the pound, the larger the rope the more 
it costs. The hard cotton threads from the 
bands will get mixed with the waste and 
cause trouble, especially in piece dyed goods. 
It is well to use as large a rope for both 
drawing in and out as will run in the scroll 
grooves without cutting. The position of 
the drawing-in ropes on the scroll should be 
governed entirely by the gearing of the 
mule. 

If the mule gears too hard it can be made 
to run more smoothly by tightening the 
check rope a little. If these ropes are as 
tight as they ought to be, let off a little on 
the drawing-in ropes. If the mule has two 
drawing-in ropes they should both be kept 
under the same tension, or there will be 
danger of breaking the ratchets. 

The drawing-out rope on the scroll when 
making warp and most kinds of filling 
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should be set within one or two grooves of 
the end of the scroll, when the mule is out. 
Better yarn can be made by a slow, steady 
movement of the carriage on the last part of 
its outward movement. With some kinds of 
yarn this is not the case. Yarn for double 
and twist is better if not drawn so hard. 
Knitting yarn should not be drawn so hard. 
It is better to make the roving light enough 
to give two-thirds draft on wool, and three- 
quarters or more on cotton. This draft 
permits the mule to be geared a little slower, 
and drawn a little faster with the scroll. 
Most mules have adjustable scrolls. Care 
should be taken to have the right wings on 
the scrolls. The best results can be obtained 
by having the carriage begin to slow down 
a little before the rolls stop. If the roving 
is condensed quite hard and the draft is 
short, it is better to check the carriage a 
little later. On long draft work much harm 
can be done by having the carriage checked 
too soon. It is only in extreme cases that 
the under wire should be set up to keep the 
roving off the spindle points. When this is 


done, the waste from nearly every end that 
breaks will catch on the next spindle and 


make bad work. 

There can be no fixed rule for determin- 
ing the driving gear as the same lot from 
different cards may have to be drafted dif- 
ferently. The roping from one card may 
be condensed more or may be a little 
heavier. This would not run as well on the 
mule or make as good yarn. It would be 
necessary to gear a little higher, or drawn 
a little faster by the scroll. In gearing the 
rolls there is no doubt but that better yarn 
can be made for most kinds of work by driv- 
ing the rolls more slowly than the carriage. 
This allows the yarn to be partly made, 
while the rolls are running. It is advisable 
not to go too far in this way, especially if 
the roving is a little uneven. It is a better 
plan to run the carriage and rolls about the 
same speed. This gives the twist a chance 
to go in the fine places first, which it always 
will do; the heavier places remaining soft 
will be drawn more, making more even yarn. 

The rim band is another rope that should 
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never be larger than will run in the grooves 
without cutting. It is better to have it too 
small than too large, otherwise the goods 
will have many cotton threads scattered 
through them. 

It is a good plan to have some waste or 
rags to clean the machine with. Wash and 
dry them during the week so they will be 
ready when needed. The driving belt has a 
great deal to do with the running of a mule, 
and the life of a rim band. It is better not 
to let the belt go quite so far on the tight 
pulley. If the spindles are uneven, the yarn 
will be heavy on the low spindles. If one 
end of the carriage strikes the rolls before 
the other, the carriage will spring back and 
make twits in the yarn. If the spindles are 
farther from the rolls in some places than 
others, there is great danger of making 
twits. The height of the spindles on the 
rolls is quite a factor in making good work. 
Different kinds of work require the spin- 
dles to be set at a different height on the 
rolls. To get the best results for cotton 
hosiery yarn and for underwear also, it is 
necessary to set the spindles from one to one 
and a half inches below the bottom roll. 
Woolen yarn that is spun at two-thirds draft 
should be set one-eighth or one-quarter inch 
below. The better the grade of stock and 
shorter the draft, the higher should be the 
spindles. 

A great deal of uneven work can be 
made by neglect of the quadrant. If it is set 
too low it will make twits, and if too high, 
it will throw off yarn from top of the bob- 
bin, making the yarn heavy. The quadrant 
should reach its highest point when the 
builder truck is at its highest point on the 
builder rail. If the tension wire moves up 
and down as the mule is winding it is a sure 
sign that the tracks are not level. The 
builder shoes should always be level. The 
back shoe should be drawn forward so that 
the builder rail rests at nearly the highest 
point. This will make a short taper at the 
bottom of the bobbin and gradually grow 
longer as the bobbin fills out. This is the 
best form of a bobbin for both weaving and 
winding. Some spinners have a habit of 
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cutting the waste from the bottom roll by 
pounding it with the edge of the top roll. 
A few weeks of this practice will put the 
bottom roll in such condition that it will be 
impossible to draw yarn hard enough to 
make good thread. The reason for this is 
that wherever the sharp edge strikes the 
bottom roll, a nick will be made. When the 
rolls stop with these places between the top 
and bottom roll, either the top roll will be 
held up or there will be a low place, allowing 
the end to’ pull out. Once the rolls are 
nicked in this way, the only remedy is to get 
a new set of rolls. 


—_——_____¢ 


HUMIDITY AND VENTILATION IN WEAVE 
SHEDS. 


Preliminary Report of the Investigating Committee ap- 
pointed by the British Government.) 


(Continued from May.) 

It is essential that these rooms shall be 
constructed in such a way that there shall be 
no delay in going to or from work, that the 
clothing can be hung up in passing, and that 
there shall be suitable partitions between the 
pegs used by each worker, in order to avoid 
contact between the clothing of the majority 
of the workers and that of a small minority 
careless in their habits. It is furthermore 
necessary that due precautions should be 
taken to prevent pilfering; such cases, 
though happily rare, are on record. 

As an alternative to cloak-rooms, it 1s 
thought that Clause II. of the regulations 
for the spinning and weaving of flax and 
tow, which reads as follows: 

There shall be provided for all persons employed 
in any room . in which artificial humidity of 
air is produced in aid of manufacture, suitable and 
convenient accommodation in which to keep the 
clothing taken off before starting work, and in the 
case of a building erected after 30th June, 1905, 1n 
which the difference between the readings of the 
wet and dry bulb thermometers is at any time less 
than 4°, such accommodation shall be provided in 
cloakrooms in or near the workrooms in question. 
might with the necessary modifications with 
advantage be made to apply to cotton cloth 
factories. 

Attention has been paid by the commit- 
tee to the present methods of recording the 
readings of the wet and dry bulb thermome- 
ters. The following statement made by L. 








K. Thomas, clerk for factory statistics, will 
show that an extraordinary amount of labor 


is entailed without a corresponding useful 
result: 


For the whole year 1907 33,590 records of hu- 
midity, containing nearly 2,100,000 pairs of (wet 
and dry bulb) thermometer readings, were received. 
The reported instances of excessive numidity num- 
bered 1,199, but many were apparent only and were 
really due to neglect of hygrometers, or error in 
reading them, or in recording the readings. Ap- 
proximately there were 1,730 pairs of apparently 
correct entries for each instance of apparent irregu- 
larity. The records have to be made in duplicate 
(s. 92 (2c.).). 

The work undertaken at the central office (viz., 
registration of occupiers, checking receipt of the 
records, making application for belated records, 
examinations of the entries, forwarding to the dis- 
trict inspectors the records showing instances of 
irregular readings or altered particulars as to 
cubic capacity, etc., and other incidental work oc- 
cupies the time of four clerks for one week each 
per month. This is the equivalent of one clerk’s 
whole time on the work. 


One quarter of the work is done by a second 
division clerk, the rest by junior clerks. 

One receipt of a record showing contravention, 
it is the district inspector’s duty to give the statu- 
tory notice (s. 95) to the occupiers concerned. 

The particulars of cubic capacity contained in 
the records have some value, but there is little 
advantage in repeating them monthly. 

The evidence before the committee has 
clearly shown that on the part of the opera- 
tives there is little confidence in the relia- 
bility of the records; it is not suggested that 
inaccurate records are wilfully made, but it 
is thought that errors are not uncommon 
owing to want of care in regard to the tem- 
perature and purity of the water, the adjust- 
ment of ventilators, and the condition of the 
wicks and bulb coverings. Complaints on 
this score have been made from time to 
time to the inspectors and to the Home Of- 
fice, and it has been pointed out that the 
hygrometers are in a position accessible to 
all, that the readings are taken in the pres- 
ence of the workers, and that it is competent 
for any worker to check their accuracy for 
himself. Such a course, however, has its 
dangers to the workman, and your commit- 
tee, after consideration, is of opinion that 
methods should be devised whereby the 
readings would be made to command the 
confidence of all concerned which would at 
the same time do away with an enormous 
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amount of unnecessary clerical work both in 
the mills and at the Home Office. 

It is suggested that in each shed there 
should be a duly elected or accredited rep- 
resentative of the operatives, whose duty it 
should be to take the readings of the hy- 
grometers in company with the mill man- 
ager or other representative of the em- 
ployer. It is further suggested that the 
readings should be taken three times a day 
as at present, but between I1 and I2 instead 
of 10 and 11 in the morning, and between 4 
and 5 instead of 3 and 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, since the temperature rises continu- 
ously throughout the day; it would, how- 
ever, of course be open to either represen- 
tative to take readings at any other time. 
Instead of the records placed near the ther- 
mometers, a register should be kept in the 
office, in which an entry should be made at 
the end of each week, signed by both repre- 
sentatives, certifying that no excess has been 
observed, and in the event of any excess 
being noticed, that fact should be recorded, 
and notice to that effect sent to the Home 
Office. The necessary details could prob- 
ably best be arranged by a conference be- 
tween official representatives of the Employ- 
ers’ and Operatives’ Associations. By this 
arrangement it is thought that the enormous 
number of entries mentioned above, which 
are of little value, could be dispensed with. 

Could a satisfactory self-recording hy- 
grometer be found, not only would the dif- 
ficulties described above be done away with, 
but much additional labor would be saved. 
Numerous and exhaustive enquiries have 
been made as to whether such an instru- 
ment exists or could be made, but no prac- 
tical answers have been received, the only 
self-recording hygrometers being delicate 
and sensitive instruments which would be 
affected by dust and vibration caused by ma- 
chinery, and generally unsuited for weaving 
sheds. 

In the opinion of the committee, more 
useful and reliable results would be ob- 
tained were it laid down that the hygrome- 
ters for the time being in use should be of 
some standard pattern to be approved by 
the Secretary of State, the conditions of ap- 
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proval being that the water used for mois- 
tening the wicks should be distilled water, 
and should have been kept in the shed suf- 
ficiently long to attain the temperature of 
the shed before being placed in the recep- 
tacle, that ample protection should be given 
to prevent the moisture in the neighbor- 
hood of the wet bulb affecting the dry bulb 
thermometer, and that each hygrometer 
should be provided with a certificate of ac- 
curacy from Kew, or from manufacturers of 
recognized standing. 

The general impression among the work- 
ers is that steam not only produces the dis- 
comfort before referred to, but adds consid- 
erably to the heat so much complained of in 
summer. It is difficult scientifically to ac- 
cept this theory; the work done by the steam 
in expanding at high pressures should ab- 
sorb more heat than is given off. As 
pointed out by the Roscoe committee, the 
additional heat is caused by the pipes 
through which the live steam is conveyed 
into the shed. 


Section 94 of the Factory Act of Igor 
lays down that: 


The pipes used for the introduction of steam into 
a cotton cloth factory in which the temperature is 
7o° Fahrenheit or over shall, so far as they are 
within the shed, be as small both in diameter and 
length as is reasonably practicable, and shall be 
effectively covered with non-conducting material 
to the satisfaction of the inspector, so as to mini- 


mize the amount of heat thrown off by them into 
the shed. 


Questions have from time to time arisen 
as to what is “reasonably practicable” in re- 
gard to the diameter of the pipes, and after 
various consultations it was accepted by the 
Home Office that pipes having a diameter 
of not more than one inch for new pipes and 
two inches for pipes already in position 


would come within the definition. This 
committee would recommend that this limit 
should be continued, unless on further in- 
quiry some practical modification should be 
suggested. 

The committee, while recognizing the 
practical impossibility of requiring any spe- 
cific method or material to be used for pipe 
covering, is of opinion that greater atten- 


tion should be given to this point. Experi- 
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ments should be made from time to time to 
discover whether the covering in use does 
actually perform the work intended, and, if 
not, by adopting some other system, or by 
increasing the thickness of the covering, the 
evil complained of might be remedied. The 
non-conducting material should in many in- 
stances be kept in better repair than at pres- 
ent; in several of the sheds lengths of ex- 
posed piping were noticeable. 

In the opinion of the committee the com- 
fort and probably the health of the workers 
in cotton cloth factories can best be secured 
by the adoption of the following recommen- 
dations: 

(1) That in view of the generally ex- 
pressed opinion of physiologists that the 
health and comfort of the workers is de- 
pendent on the wet bulb temperature, rather 
than on the dry bulb temperature, or the 
relative, or the absolute humidity, a limit of 
temperature on the wet bulb thermometer 
be fixed at which ali admission of artificial 
humidity shall cease, this limit to be decided 
by early experiments and to be the lowest 
necessary for efficient weaving. 

(2) That the present schedule of humidity 
be amended by eliminating all temperatures 
above the maximum wet bulb reading to be 
hereafter determined and all temperatures 
below 50° F., on the dry bulb, and that a 
minimum difference between the readings of 
the wet and dry bulb thermometers be fixed 
when the maximum wet bulb temperature 
has been decided. 

(3) That with a view to encouraging the 
abolition of the use of artificial humidity, 
the standard of ventilation in humid sheds 
be altered from 9 to 12 volumes of carbon 
dioxide in 10,000, or 8 volumes in excess of 
the outside air, whichever is the greater, 
during daylight, and, pending the result of 
further investigation, to 20 volumes in I0,- 
000, or 16 volumes in excess of the outside 
air, whichever is the greater, during the 
period of the day affected by the use of gas 
or oil for i!luminating purposes. 

(4) That in dry sheds (in which there has 
hitherto been no standard), a standard of 
15 volumes of carbon dioxide in 10,000, or 
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II volumes in excess of the outside air, 
whichever is the greater, be adopted during 
daylight, and pending the result of further 
investigation, 23 volumes in 10,000, or 19 
volumes in excess of the outside air, which- 
ever is the greater, during the period of the 
day affected by the use of gas or oil for illu- 
minating purposes. 

(5) That following the precedent of regu- 
lations relating to the spinning and weaving 
of flax and tow, the spinning and weaving of 
hemp and jute, and wool-sorting, provision 
be made to prevent direct and cold draughts 
from impinging on the workers. 

(6) That a standard of purity be fixed for 
water to be used for the purpose of humidi- 
fying. 

(7) That in places where there are no 
cloak-rooms, better arrangements be made 
for the accommodation of the clothing of 
the workers. : 

(8) That in order to secure general confi- 
dence, the readings of the thermometers be 
taken jointly by representatives of the em- 
ployer and employed, and that a statement 
relating to these readings be entered in a 
register to be kept at the works and to be 
examined by the inspectors of factories, but 
that records be sent to the Home Office only 
when irregularities are found, and that the 
practical details be settled by conference 
between official representatives of the man- 
ufacturers’ and operatives’ associations. 

(9) That power be given to the Secretary 
of State to prescribe a standard hygrometer, 
that distilled water only be used, kept suffi- 
ciently long in the shed to acquire the shed 
temperature, and that provision be made to 
prevent the wet bulb moisture affecting the 
dry bulb thermometer. 

(10) That the present understanding in 
regard to the size of steam-pipes be con- 
tinued until after further enquiry, and that 
more attention be paid to the efficiency and 
maintenance of the non-conducting covering. 

(11) That the law relating to cleanliness 
of the floors and walls be more rigidly en- 
forced. 

(12) That the white-washing of the roofs 
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be more efficiently carried out so as to cover 
every part of the roof, including the glass of 
the windows, that the provision be made 
compulsory for all weaving sheds and that 
the period be extended to the 30th Septem- 
ber in each year. 

It is anticipated by the committee that 
their recommendations in regard to the 
standard of ventilation will by some be con- 
sidered retrograde. In their decision they 
have been influenced by the evidence of 
eminent physiologists and by the personal 
experiences of the vast number of opera- 
tives immediately concerned, and they are 
of opinion that, although it is desirable to 
approximate as nearly as possible to natural 
conditions, yet when trade exigencies do not 
permit of this, it is better to have a standard 
capable of doing much good rather than no 
standard at all. 

They have further borne in mind that the 
interests of one of our largest industries 
should be considered and that manufacturers 
should not be called upon to maintain ven- 
tilating plant at enormous expense, unless it 
can be clearly shown that this is necessary 
for the well-being of the workers. 

In certain branches of the textile trade 
alone has a standard of ventilation been 
fixed, and it is perfectly well known that 
throughout the country in indoor occupa- 
tions, especially in winter, the standard now 


proposed is often enormously exceeded. 
—_—_—_¢—————— 


It is said that the Harvard graduating 
class of 1770 appeared in black broadcloth 
of New England manufacture. 


Great Britain is the largest buyer of raw 
wool and cotton of all the great nations. 
During the years 1896, 1897 and 1808 the 
average value of the wool imported by Great 
Britain was 16.6 cents per pound. During 
the same time the average value of cotton 
imported was 9 cents a pound. Estimating 
the world’s annual product of wool at 2,650,- 
000,000 Ibs. at 16.6 cents per pound, we have 
the world’s crop as worth $440,000,000. The 
world’s annual crop of cotton, estimated at 
6,500,000,000 Ibs. at 9 cents per pound, 
amounts to $585,000,000. 
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AMERICANS AND THE SUPPLY OF 
FOREIGN WOOL. 

{The following statement regarding the 
supply of foreign wool and the proportion 
available for American buyers was made by 
a leading top maker of Bradford to our spe- 
cial correspondent.—Ed. } 

The wool ordinarily marked at London 
and reported in the catalogue of sales is 
classified according to shrinkage about as 
follows: 

Some I0 per cent. is light, clean, greasy, 
yielding about 78 per cent. of clean wool. Of 
this Americans buy virtually the whole lot at 
fancy prices. 

Some 40 per cent. is medium, clean, 
greasy, yielding 48 to 52 per cent.; only the 
best samples yielding the higher proportion 
of 52. Americans bid for this despite the 
fact that the duty is doubled by the loss of 
weight. 

The remainder, 50 per cent., is Adelaide 
wool yielding 40/44 per cent. and Western 
Australian yielding 34/38 per cent. For this 
American buyers cannot compete. In other 
words, they are shut off from half the reg- 
ular offerings. For all the use it is to Amer- 
ican buyers this large supply might as well 
not exist. Their situation towards that fund 
of wool is relatively the same as would be 
the position of cotton growers were raw cot- 
ton exports prohibited. Access to these sup- 
plies would mean more to American industry 
than all the reductions of rates on wool that 
can be invented. I am a believer in the clean 
wool basis. Practically all South American 
wools sold to America, England or anywhere 
else are sold per pound of clean wool. Price 
greasy simply does not matter so long as 
the stuff scours out at the agreed rate. 
What can be done in trade, can be done in 
the custom house if a sufficient staff of ex- 
perts is employed. Look what is done in 
Havre by the Exchange. Wool is graded 
there in the same manner as cotton. 
men record their opinions and the average 
of the whole is taken as final subject to an 
appeal on which an award may be given of 5 
per cent. in either direction. 


Six 
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To show the impossibility of sufficiently 
close judgment by any one man I will men- 
tion an incident at a recent sale. I was talk- 
ing in’ a London dock warehouse with a 
young: man who had been completing his 
education in wools abroad. The youngster 
was vaunting the skill of the Continental 
buyers, in particular the French, who he said 
were much superior to Englishmen in judg- 
ing wool shrinkage. If they could not judge 
the basis to I per cent. he said they were 
forthwith turned off. 

The matter was put to a practical test 
then and there. It was a morning in sale 
time and buyers were present from all coun- 
tries. They pitched on a nice lot of wool of 
47 bales. After examination each wrote 
down his own estimate and they agreed to 
take the opinion of such reputed judges as 
came along. The youngster said 38 and I 
said 47 per cent., a difference of 9 per cent. 
between men who both knew their business 
and came out to buy. The first to come 
along was a well-known German, who was 
informed that there was a friendly dispute 
and was asked for his opinion. He gave the 
yield at 46. 

Next came a Frenchman, who agreed to 
judge between them, appraised the lot care- 
fully and said its yield would be much 
greater than one would think and called it 

I. 

A buyer of Windeler & Co., the large 
brokers, gave as his estimate 47. The next 
Continental buyer to come along the gang- 
way was persuaded to give his idea, which 
Was 37 per cent. 

With this the experiment ended. Here 
was an extreme difference between six ex- 
perts of 14 per cent. and a mean average of 
44 1/3 per cent. as the result of their com- 
bined wisdom. The exact truth could in the 
last resort have been settled by sending a 
10-pound sample to be conditioned, but 
probably the average would not be I per 
cent. distant from the truth. At all events 
the claim is six skilled men can in general 
come to agreement within that margin of 


error. 


SHARPENING BEATER BLADES. 
BY CARLISLE. 

There is no fixed time for sharpening 
picker beater blades, and it would be im- 
practicable to attempt to fix any set time, 
as they are subject to so much wear and 
tear and to so many accidents. 


There is so 
much difference in the material used in the 
making of them, that the judgment of the 
man in charge must be brought into requisi- 
tion to determine when they require sharp- 


ening. This is one of those numerous little 
important details in a cotton mill that should 
receive constant care and attention, as so 
much depends on the beater blades being 
kept in good condition, as otherwise they 
cannot perform their duties satisfactorily, 
and will be a source of trouble, expense and 
annoyance. 

Whenever the beater blades get too much 
“rounded” on the striking edge they should 
receive immediate attention, and if the 
beater is a reversible one, it should be re- 
versed in the machine, so that the other edge 
of the blade can be used until it becomes 
“rounded.” By doing this the beaters will 
work double the length of time, before it is 
necessary to have them taken out and 
planed up in the machine shop, which is the 
best method of sharpening them. 

In an emergency, chipping the metal off 
with a hammer and chisel, then filnig with a 
good file, and finishing off with coarse and 
fine emery, will make a fairly satisfactory 
job if carefully done, but care must be exer- 
cised not to destroy the balance of the 
beater, or the stroke will be intermittent in- 
stead of regular. 

The beater blades require to be practically 
square on the striking edge, with just the 
keenness taken off, as true as a die, and as 
smooth as possible, or they will damage the 
fiber of the cotton, which is only to be ex- 
pected when you consider the delicacy of 
the fibers of the raw material, about to be 
struck from the feed rollers of the picker by 
the beater blades revolving at a speed of 
from 1,000 to 1,500 revolutions per minute. 
Just imagine the force of the blow, and what 
a slight resistance these minute particles of 
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cotton fiber apparently have to the beater 
blades, yet these same fibers in bulk are 
quite capable of retarding the quickly re- 


--9)— 


Fig. 1 
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volving beaters to such an extent as to 
bring them to a standstill, by accumulations 
of cotton between the feed rollers and the 
beater blades. This is caused occasionally 
by the beater blades having gotten so badly 
“rounded” on the edge, that instead of 
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striking the cotton off clear and straight, it 
is “dragged” off, and a certain quantity left 
hanging down from the feed rollers, which 
gradually accumulates, and gets forced in 
between the bars of the under grids. This, 
if not noticed by the attendant, may cause 
the beaters to eventually become completely 
choked up, but not until a large quantity of 
the raw material has suffered irreparable 
damage through being battered and broken 
by the action of the beater blades. 

It must not be concluded that the choking 
of the beaters is always caused by the afore- 
mentioned circumstance, as damp cotton, 
belt dressing getting into the machine, or 
some disarrangement of the draught, will at 
times be found responsible for the trouble. 

To obtain the best results from the pick- 
ers the beater blades should be kept per- 
fectly true. This refers not only to the 
blades themselves, but the shaft ends and 
bearings should be examined regularly to 
see that they are not wearing unevenly, as 
the driving end of the shaft will show wear 
sooner than the off end, owing to the con- 
stant pull of the belt; though long bearings 
and good quality of lubrication, with due at- 
tention will overcome this drawback to a 
great extent. Any appreciable amount of 
wear on the ends of the shaft or bearings 
will throw the beater blades out of exact 
line with the feed rollers, causing damage 
to the raw cotton to a more or less degree. 
It is these minor details that require the 
closest watching, in order to avoid the sub- 
sequent loss through damage to the fiber, 
extra waste, and inferior yarn; as every 
broken fiber that is not eliminated in the 
following processes have a tendency to de- 
teriorate the quality of the yarn. 

Three bladed beaters do not require 
sharpening so often as two bladed ones, as 
they do not run at such a high velocity. 
This is one advantage in favor of the three 
bladed beater, though there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion among practical cotton mil! 
men as to the relative merits of the two 
kinds, whether the two bladed beater run- 
ning at a speed of 1,200 to 1,500 revolutions 
per minute is superior to the three bladed 
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beater going 1,000 turns per minute. The two 
bladed beater is considered better for two 
reasons; (1) It strikes the cotton from th: 
feed rollers clearer, without any tendency to 
“dragging.” (2) It allows more clearance 
tor the cotton to the cages. For short 
stapled, dirty cotton this is decidedly the bet- 
ter system; but for long, fine stapled cotton 
the three bladed beater has its advantages, 
as the stroke of the beater is not so decisive, 
owing to its slower velocity, which gives a 
very slight perceptibility of drawing the cot- 
ton from the feed rollers, which tends to 
elongation of the fibers, and prevents their 
twisting and matting together; and the more 
open the raw material can be kept in the 
cleaning process, the more easily the dirt, 
leaf and seed will be extracted. 

There is no process in the whole manipu- 
lation of cotton where it receives more del- 
eterious treatment than from the beater 
blades, and the greatest care should be 
taken to prevent damage to the fiber at this 
point. The feeding of the cotton to the 
beaters is also an important matter, and 
there are various methods, several of which 
are shown in the diagrams. 

These different systems have been put to 
practical use after a great deal of experi- 
menting by their different sponsors, with a 
view to preventing the staple being dam- 
aged by the action of the beater blades. 
Each system has its advantages for certain 
grades of cotton, but as it would not be 
practical to keep altering the arrangement 
of the feed, or the details of the beater 
blades, for every different grade of cotton, 
the happy medium must be struck, and a 
plan adopted that will be considered suitable 
for the class of cotton to be used. It must 
be borne in mind that the chief object is to 
get the foreign matter out of the raw ma- 
terial with as little damage as possible to the 
fiber. 


————e——_—___——— 


About four and one-half months elapses 
between the sowing of the cotton seed and 
the time when it is ready for picking. 


In 1904, 54,073 tons of Manila hemp were 
imported into the United States at an esti- 
mated value of $10,510,473. 
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Sizing for Lisle Webbing. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
_ How should sizing be mixed in order to get 
lisle web hard, so that it will not crack or stick on 
the edges. Landers (1077). 

It is not the proportion of sizing that is 
required in this case, but the ingredients nec- 
essary to obtain that stiffness. It is difficult 
to give the exact proportions when not ac- 
quainted with the kind of machines used. 
The following, however, is a composition 
that will enable “Landers” to experiment 
and change about to suit the conditions un- 
der which he is working: 

30 lbs. corn starch 

60 lbs. potato starch 

50 lbs. dextrine 

25 lbs. Epsom salts 

20 lbs. Buffalo hide glue 

10 lbs. steeped flour at 25° 
making in all 85 gallons. 

The Buffalo hide glue should be dissolved 
and added to the mixture after it has become 
warm in the tub. Steep the flour in a large 
tub or barrel at the rate of 2 pounds of flour 
to 1 gallon of water; mix this well. Let it 
sour and then if it is too strong reduce to 
the right strength with water. The other 
ingredients are used in the dry state. This 
mixture should be well boiled. To obtain the 
stiff feel it will be necessary to let the mix- 
ture come through pretty moist. If the 
mixture has a tendency to stick to the edges 
of the webbing have a brush fixed behind 
the mangle to carry off the surplus starch 
which will prevent the edges from becoming 
raw. If the goods are not stiff enough when 
put through the first time, try passing them 
through a second time, and then if they are 
not stiff enough it will be necessary to 
change the composition. This can be done 
in many ways. If more stiffness is wanted 
add a little more dextrine, glue and flour. 
If too stiff or hard, add a little tallow. This 
mixture can be changed to suit a large num- 
ber of materials and finishes. Delco. 


Tw., 


—_____——_. 
According to statisticians the annual con- 
sumption of woolens by civilized people 


amounts to $1,275,000,000; while the annual 
consumption of cotton amounts to $1,162,- 
500,000. 
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BRADFORD AND FRENCH SYSTEMS OF 
WORSTED SPINNING. 


BY EDFORD PRIESTLEY, of the Bradford Technical 
College. 


Before the Huddersfield (Eng.) Technical College 


The fact seems to be generally admitted 
by those interested, that certain 
classes of materials in the manipulation of 


there hre 


which we are not so successful as our Con- 
tinental competitors; that also there are cer- 
tain types of fabrics produced by them which 
surpass ours in handle, uniformity of color, 
and in that feature by no means least im- 
portant—cheapness. Why this is so is not 
generally understood; much of the reason for 
it is, however, to be found in a careful study 
of the English and Continental systems of 
worsted spinning. 

When I speak of English and Continental 
systems I refer to representative systems. It 
is perhaps necessary to state this in order to 
avoid confusion, for the Continental system 
I am glad to say is in use in this country to 
some extent; and on the other hand, to show 
that our own system finds employment on the 
Continent, one has only to take the reports 
of the machine makers. 

The difference in 
these two 


results produced by 
fullness and 
uniformity of shade of the 
cloths. An examination of the 
yarn as made on the English system shows a 
typical worsted thread with fibers parallel 
and the thread generally 


systems is found in 
softness and 


yarns and 


smooth. It con- 
t2ins a large amount of twist; it is solid and 
rigid, and not very soft to the handle. The 
characteristics mentioned indicate to 
those of the cloth also, but 
there is to be noted here the fact that the 
color is sometimes irregular owing to the oil 


above 


some extent 


—necessarily added in combing—being im- 
pure, and not admitting of easy and complete 
removal when the cloth is in the finisher’s 
hands. 

The yarn produced on the Continent re- 
veals a structure which might be said to be 
woolen and worsted in combination, soft- 
ness and fulness—distinctly woolen charac- 
teristics—due to an open condition of the 


fibers, are noticeable, while on the other 


‘ 


hand there is a parallelism of fiber which 
clearly indicates the worsted arrangement. 
That thé Continental fabric, in addition to 
more marked softness and fulness, shows an 
improvement in the matter of shade—and | 
here refer to both fulness of shade and uni- 
formity—I think the cloths exhibited here 
will prove, and this improvement is no doubt 
due to the fact that although oil is necessary 
in Continental wool-combing—for strictly 
speaking there is no such practice as “dry- 
combing”’—the material has no sooner been 
taken through this operation than the oil is 
removed from it by a process of backwash- 
ing; consequently if the oil be of a cheap and 
dangerous type it has little opportunity to 
permanently injure the material, or through 
oxidation counteract any cleansing action to 
which it may be subjected. 

This difference in results is chiefly ac- 
counted for by the operations and machines 
through which the materials are taken, for 
the illustration of which Lists 1 and 2 have 
been prepared. Some dissimilarity is also 
noted in type of raw material employed; but 
reference will be made to this later. 

Dealing first with the processes up to and 
including top making, it will be seen that— 
(1) Sorting is common to both systems, this, 
for the lower types of fleeces, being the 
dividing of the fleece into the natural quali- 
ties, and for the finer breeds the “looking 


over” of these in 6rder to remove any im- 
purities and low quality locks which may be 
present. The importance of this operation is 
great, and it cannot be too much urged that 
lax attention in regard to it produces serious 
trouble and often loss. 


It should not be for- 
large stations where the 
shearing and preparation of the fleeces are 
carried out, there are few men employed who 
really understand the wool and the require- 
ments to be fulfilled by it. In such opera- 
tions as skirting, rolling, packing, etc., im- 
perfect results very often follow. Therefore 
if users can dispense with the true sorting 
operation they cannot afford to ignore 
“looking over,” and I say without hesitation, 
that if instead of so much 


gotten that on 


“out-of-the-bag- 








we 
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nd-straight-down-the-trap” business, more 
“looking-over” were done, a great part of 
the vegetable matter difficulty now attract- 
ing so much notice would be overcome 

2. Willowing. This is representative of 
the two systems, though in both its use de- 
pends on the type of material to be treated. 
Some wools of course do not require it: it 
would be better if all did not, for it is respon- 
sible for some breakage of the wool, which 
later means increased noil—and particularly 
so if the machine is severe on the wool, say 
of the “devil” type, or badly adjusted. Still 
in cases of matted wools, dusty and sandy 





and slipe wools (i. e., wools removed from 
skins by lime), the opening of the staple re- 
sulting from its use—which aids the perco- 
lation by the scouring agents, and the reduc- 
ing of the impurity taken into the bowl—thus 
giving lengthened “life” to the sud, more 
than justify its use. 

3. Scouring. Here variation is noted in 
the form of the operation. In the Continen- 
tal system, desuintage—really a steeping 
operation in water 90° F.—precedes scour- 
ing proper, the object of this being the re- 
moval of the potash salt (soluble in water) 
present in the wool grease, so that the work 
in the later part of the operation will be fa- 
cilitated, this procedure at the same time al- 
lowing of the convenient recovery of the 
most valuable by-product. Desuintage is 
followed by three cleansing and one rinsing 
cperation, each being suitably graded ac- 
cording to the greasy condition of the ma- 
terial. The operation is thus less severe 
than with fewer bowls. We in England gen- 
erally emploving four bowls as a maximum 
for fine wools can well take this as a sugges- 
tion, for the operation is carried out on these 
lines more cheaply, more thoroughly, and 
with less injury to the material than under 
ordinary conditions. The machines em- 
ployed, save in the case of the steeper, are 
similar in principle to our own. The steeper, 
however, is generally in the form of an end- 
less lattice on which the wool is carried, at 
the same time being subjected to the action 
of a series of spraying pipes. 

4. Drying. This operation is not much 
used for the shorter wools in either system, 


for the wools treated carry from the nip of 
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the wash-bowl very little more moisture than 
is required for the control of the fibers in 
carding. For reasons to be detailed later 
the greater quantity of the wools employed 
on the Continent are of the shorter type, 
consequently the real drying operation is not 
mutch used by Continental combers. In this 
country wools of a much longer staple are 
employed, and drying therefore occupies a 
much more important position in the series 
of operations. “Pneumatic conveyors” 
have found great favor on the Continent, 
these being tubes through which wool is 
driven to any desired place by strong cur- 
rents of air which also effect such slight dry- 
ing as is necessary. Though these are used 
to some extent on our own materials, and 
prove also cheap means of transference, they 
do not merit general adoption on account of 
the matting of the fibers, which results from 
the “whizzing” of the wool, particularly if 
many turnings are encountered during the 
journey. On the longer materials which 
need to be definitely dried, the table dryer 
and also mechanical dryers such as the types 
made by Petrie and Mc-naught, are em- 
ploved. 

5. Preparing and Carding. Different 
from our own system, in which we employ 
preparer gill boxes for long wools, and card- 
ers for short wools, carding is employed on 
the Continent for all wools, this being no 
doubt the most convenient operation. There 
can be no question, I think, that for the 
smooth and lustrous yarn, preparer gill 
boxes as used by us, when the length of the 
material will allow it, constitute the better 
operation; but for that in which softness and 
fulness are required as the prime character- 
istics, carding should be employed. This 
operation is also less severe on the material. 

6, 7 and 8. Drawing. These operations 
are exclusively Continental, the objects of 
which are a thorough opening of the fibers— 
even of the short neps produced in carding, 
a thorough distribution of the longer and 
shorter fibers, and so far as possible the ar- 
rangement of these in parallel order. 

(To be continued. 


> 

China imported cotton goods to the 
extent of $95,132,362 in 1907, against $122,- 
182,276 in 1906, and $145,162,360 in 1905. 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain. 


ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed, 
evidence of good faith. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Machinery in a Blanket Mill. 
Textile World Record: 

What machinery and help would be required to 
finish 300 pairs of 4 pound blankets per day, after 
leaving the looms? Craig (1087). 


£datior 


“Craig” does not state whether he is mak- 
ing a wool or cotton blanket. If the material 
is wool or cotton and wool mixed the follow- 
ing finishing machinery would be needed: 
One fulling mill, one washer, one wire nap- 
per, one teasel gig for gigging the blankets 
after they have left the wire napper, one 
whipping machine. The following help will 
be needed in the finishing room: One man 
for the fulling and washing machines, a man 
and a boy or two boys for the napping ma- 
chine; two young men for the drier, one 
woman to run the whipping machine and 
one man for the folding and packing. 

Greenwich. 
ee 
Yarn Counts. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I am working where the yarn is numbered 
throughout the mill by the grains per 12 yards. 
Will you inform me how to reduce this grain 
count to the cotton, worsted and run basis? 

The cotton count, based on 840 yards per 
pound, indicates the number of 12-yard 
lengths in 100 grains. The cotton count is, 
therefore, found by dividing 100 (grains) by 
the weight of 12 yards. For example, a 40s 
cotton measures 40 by 840 yards per pound, 
or 40 by 12 yards per 100 grains. The 
weight of 12 yards of this yarn is (100 
(grains) — 40) = 244 grains. Conversely if 
12 yards weighs 2% grains the cotton count 
or number of 12-vard lengths in 100 grains 
is found by dividing 100 by 2%, which gives 
40 as the cotton count. In other words the 
product of the cotton count and grains per 
12 yards is always 100. 


The constant product of the worsted count 
(560 yards per lb.) and grains per 12 yards 
is 150; of the runs (1,600 yards per lb.) and 
grains per 12 yards is 5214. These relations 
are illustrated as follows: 

100 - 40 (cotton No.) = 2'5 grs. per 12 yds. 
100 + 2% (grains per12yds.)= 40s cotton. 

150 - 60 worsted No.) = 
1s¢ + 


1 


2% grs. per 12 yds 
2% (grains per 12 yds.)= 60s worsted. 
21 runs = 2% grs. per 12 yds 
728 j 
2! (grains per 12 yds.)= 21 runs. 
ee 


A Print Cloth Mill. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Kindly give me a list of cotton spinning machin- 
ery required to supply 125 looms for the manufac- 
ture of print goods, 28 inches wide, and the power 
required to run them. Dunster (1041) 

In a mill of 125 looms making 56 by 60-28 
inch cloth at 7 1/2 vards per pound, and 
running at the speed specified, viz: 150 picks 
per minute, the yards produced per week 
will be around 218 per loom; this represents 
practically 29 lbs. weight of cloth a loom 
per week. 

The average yarns required will be 32s; 
and as 28s warp and 36s filling is usually 
the standard for print cloths, these counts 
will be used in the cloth under considera- 
tion. The total amount of yarn necessary 
will be about 3,625 lbs., and will be divided, 
55 per cent. warp and 45 per cent. filling. 

To cover the above, 2,000 lbs. of the cloth 
produced will represent the warp, and 1,625 
Ibs. will represent filling yarn. Allowing 5 
per cent. for loss of filling yarn between 
spinning room and cloth, the amount re- 
quired from spinning room will be 1,710 Ibs. 
of filling varn per week. Allowing about 2 
per cent. for loss of warp between spinning 
room and cloth, we shall need about 2,041 
lbs. of warp varn from spinning room. 

Before giving the organization for 
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mill | would say that a plant of this descrip- 
tion cannot be equipped for so small a cost 
per spindle as would be the case with a 
larger plant. For instance, there are sev- 
eral machines such as pickers and slashers 
that could supply a weave room of double 
the capacity of the one under consideration. 

A saving of one machine in the picker 
room may be accomplished by using only a 
breaker and finisher picker; because if the 
cotton is so low a grade as to require an 
additional picker process, the finisher can 
be used twice; and will then take care of all 
necessary picking for this plant. 

The following tables will give a summary 
of the machinery needed. 





Belting (including main and counter) ... 1,500.00 

General supplies (bobbins, spools, etc.).. 2,500.00 

WO iis od eed sbedaudhdecubas sess 
Bolster. 
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Organizing a Small Hosiery Mill. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
I would like to have you publish an estimate of 
the cost of equipping and operating a hosiery mill 
for a capacity of 150 dozens per day. 


Joyal (1051). 
A mill having a capacity of 150 dozen per 
day would be very small and one could 
hardly expect to manufacture a full line of 
hosiery, consisting of men’s, women’s, 
youths’ and infants’ hose from so limited a 
production. As the class of work has much 


MACHINE 

Automatic Feeder and Breaker Picker : os 6 HI $ 800.00 
Omit the Intermediate Picker and use Finisher Picker twice 4 HP 700.00 
Card 5% HP 2000.00 
Ist Draw Frame 1 HP 275.00 
2d Draw Frame *< 1 HP 275.00 
Optional 3d Draw Frame 
Slubber re 450.00 
ist Intermediate 1 HP a 800.00 
Fine Roving Frame » HP ° 1800.00 
Filling Ring Spinning Frame 16 HP o 4206.00 
Warp Spng. Frame es os .. 20 HP i 4314.00 
Spoolers, 1 machine of 110 spindles, making 6x4 spools ¥y% HP os 300.00 
Warpers, I machine complete, with reel toaccommodate 500 spools 4 LIP ws 250.00 
Slashers, 1 complete with size kettle, beam tracks and double 

cylinder .e + . 2 HP oe 1250.00 
Looms, 125 on cloth 56x60, 28 in. wide, 7'g yards per lb., 150 picks 

per minute . 62 HP os 750.00 Without attachment 
One railway sewing machine 1-5 HP y0.0¢ 
One brusher, trimmer, etc. : HP £00. 
One cloth folder . % HP 200.00 
One cloth press for baling cloth 2-3 HP 500.00 

rovTal 128 I. HP. $20,460.00 


The total horse power required would 
equal about 156, as shafting, and pulleys, 
with belting for conveying the power to the 
machines, would require about 20 per cent. 
of the actual required power for machines 
only. The cost of power plant (not elec- 
trical) would be about $6,250. 

Supplies such as bobbins, spools, cans, 
skewers, shuttles, beams, etc., will vary ac- 
cording to amount bought for stock; this, 
however, may be estimated at about $2,500. 

From the above the total estimated cost 
of machinery equipment for manufacturing 
goods specified would be as follows: 


Actual producing machinery ............$20,460.00 


Power to operate above (including boiler 
Gl COMED 0 seo RUS aR Rk eeae ed ee Cee 


to do with the amount of machinery and help 


required, it will be readily seen that this 
feature has much to do with the organiza- 
tion of the mill in general. In a large mill 
having say a capacity of 1,000 to 2,000 dozen 
per day, it is necessary to divide the work 
into several departments, with a practical 
man at the head of each. In such a mill we 
usually have the following departments: 
Knitting, looping, inspecting, dyeing, drying 
and pressing, finishing shipping and pack- 
ing. It is necessary to have a man who is 
an expert in his particular line at the head of 
each of the departments. In a mill with a 
capacity of 150 dozen per day it would be 
necessary to do away with these high sal- 


aried overseers and combine several depart- 
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» doing it would be 
reduce ane -aapesanaiians to two, 
The knitting 


into one. By 
pos sible to 
namely 


ments 


, knitting and finishing. 
department would include knitting, looping 
and mending. The finishing department 
would embrace dyeing, pressing and ship- 
ping. 
The production of 150 dozen per day may 
be divided as follows: 
Gents’ half hose 30 dozen per day. 
Ladies’ ribbed hose 30 dozen per day. 
Children’s ribbed hose 50 dozen per day. 
Infants’ ribbed hose 20 dozen per day. 
Ladies’ balbriggan hose 20 dozen per day. 
The amount of machinery 
this hosiery 


required to 


manufacture would be as fol- 
lows: 
30 dozen half hose = 2 ribbers, 6 


transfer machines. 


gents’ 


30 dozen ladies’ ribbed hose = 
transfer machines. 


3 ribbers, 5 


50 dozen children’s ribbed hose = 4 rib- 
bers, 7 transfer machines. 

20 dozen infants’ ribbed hose = 2 ribbers, 
3 transfer machines. 


= 


20 dozen ladies’ balbriggan hose = § 
transfer machines. 

Making a total of 11 ribbers and 26 trans- 
fer machines. In addition to this we would 
need 1 bobhin winder, 6 loopers and 1 hem- 
mer. 

The cost of machinery for this department 


would be as follows: 


11 ribbers at $90 
26 trarfSfers at $165 
I winder at $250 
6 loopers at $60 
1 hemmer at $180 


4,299.cO0 
250.00 
360.00 
180.00 


$6,079.00 


The amount of help required to operate 
this department i cost of operation would 
be as follows: 


ribber at $2.00 per day 
2 topper girls on gents’ half hose < 
cents per dozen 
1 transfer girl on gents’ half hose « 
cents per dozen 
3 topper girls on ladies’ ribbed hose at 
I4 cents per dozen 
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I transfer girl on ladies’ ribbed hose at 
5 cents per dozen 

4 topper girls on children’s ribbed hose 
at 9 cents per dozen 

1 transfer girl on children’s ribbed 
hose at 4 cents per dozen 

2 topper girls on infants’ ribbed hose 
at 12 cents per dozen ‘ 

1 transfer girl on infants’ ribbed hose 
at 4 cents per dozen 

I transfer girl on infants’ ribbed hose 
at 4 cents per dozen 

Also run 4 machines on balbriggan 

at 3 cents per dozen ..... 

I boss knitter at $3.00 per day 

1 boy helper at $1.25 per day 

I turner boy at I cent per dozen 

5 mending girls at § cents per dozen 


2: $35.65 


This practically concludes the manufactur- 
ing, bringing us to the dyeing and finishing 
departments. 

[ am doubtful as to the advisability of in- 
stalling a dyeing plant in so small a mill, as 
the dyeing machinery and cost of installing 
is very high and it would also necessitate 
putting in boilers for steam, hot water, etc., 
which otherwise might be eliminated in case 
arrangements could be made to have the 
dyeing done elsewhere. However in case the 
location of mill is such that arrangements 
could not be conveniently made for having 
dyeing done by some good reliable house, 


¢ *« 


it would become necessary to install a dyeing 


plant. In this case the following machinery 
would be required in addition to boiler 


I washing machine, 
I extractor, 

1 dyeing machine, 
I small cage, 

I small dryer, 

2 small tubs. 


In case colors other than black were de- 
sired it would be necessary to have extra 
tubs and machines for the delicate shades. 

The amount of help required would be 1 
boss dyer with helper. 

Owing to the high wages usually paid to 
the dyer, it has been found an excellent plan 
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whenever possible in a small mill to combine 
the duties of superintendent and dyer. 

The cost of dyeing hosiery fast black aver- 
ages from 8 to 10 cents per pound in mills of 
medium size, while in smaller mills it will 
cost considerably more than this. For this 
reason I would advise having the dyeing 
done outside of the mill if suitable arrange- 
ments could be made, as I think this could 
be done at a considerable saving in cost. 

After the dyeing comes the finishing which 
consists of drying, boarding, pressing, mat- 
ing, stamping and boxing. The goods are 
first sent from the dye room to the boarding 
and drying room, where they are turned, 
placed on the forms and dried, then stripped 
from forms and pressed. They are next sent 
to the mating room where they are carefully 
inspected, mated for sizes, stamped, tied and 
boxed. They are then sent into stock room 
or warehouse ready for shipment. 

The machinery for this department would 
be as follows: 1 small dryer, 1 brushing ma- 
chine and 1 hot press. In case any fleeced 
goods were desired 1 fleecing machine would 
be required, also 1 ticketing machine. The 
probable cost of equipment for this depart- 
ment would not exceed $1.000. 

The help required to operate this depart- 
ment and wages paid would be as follows: 


boarders and dryers at 3 cents per 
dozen 

presser at 1 1/2 cents per dozen 

turner boy at $1.00 per day 

maters at 3 cents per dozen 

ticket girl at $1.00 

stamper at 75 cents 

bundler and boxer at $1.25 

boss finisher at $3.00 

helper at $1.25 


This practically concludes the manufactur- 
ing. The office work, including the ship- 
ping, could be done with one bookkeeper and 
an assistant. The yarn required to operate 
the plant would be about 350 pounds per 
day at an average cents per 
pound. I would advise the use of electric 
power. About 15 h. p. would be required for 
the knitting department and 10 h. p. for the 


cost of 25 


finishing department. In case the dye house 
is not installed it would be cheaper to rent 
the power, if possible, thus saving the ex- 
pense of installing a complete power plant. 
The floor space required would be about 
5,500 square feet. A two story building, 30 
by 90, with basement, would be well suited 
for a mill of this size, with the knitting de- 
partment on the second floor and the finish- 
ing department on the first floor, using the 
basement for the storage and the power 
plant. The entire cost of equipping a mill of 
this capacity, exclusive of the power plant 
and building, would be about $0,000. 

The cost of operation per day would be 
about $195. This includes cost of all yarns, 
dyestuff and fuel. 
required. 


Forty operatives would be 


The cost of erecting a suitable building 
and equipping the power plant is estimated 
at $15,000, making the total cost of plant 
$24,000. Dan Bucklin. 


—_—_——X—Xasx—--*_— 


Spinners of Worsted by French System. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Kindly give me a list of worsted yarn manufac- 
turers using the French system. 

Garfield (1080). 

The following mills are using the French 
system of worsted spinning: 

Alsace Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I. 

Boyer, B. F., Co., Camden, N. J. 

Dunham Hosiery Co., Poquonock, Conn. 

Desurmont & Sons, Jules, Woonsocket, 
R. I. 

Erben, Harding Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Fulton Mills, Fulton, N. Y. 

Kent Mfg. Co., Thomas, Clifton Heights, 
ru 

Lafayette Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Lowland Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. fF. 

Merion Worsted Mills, West Consho- 
hocken, Pa. 

Milwaukee 
Wis. 

National & Providence Worsted 
Providence, R. I. 


Worsted Mills, Milwaukee, 


Mills, 
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New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co., Gar- 
field, N. J. 

Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co., Rockford, 
Ill. 

Runnymede 
Heights, Pa. 

Saxony Worsted Mills, Newton, Mass. 

Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Wolstenholme, Thos., Sons & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Wolstenholme & Clarke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Worsted Mills, Clifton 


ND 


Cost of Live Steam. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We are buying live steam and are having same 
metered for us for our dye house, dryers and 
presses. We feel as though we are being charged 
too much for the steam per pound of goods dyed 
and will ask, Can you give us an estimate regard- 
ing same? We make all cotton hose and have a 
standing bath for our developed blacks which 
comprise about 75 per cent. of the total product. 
We have about 80 pounds of pressure in the dye 
house carrying 95 pounds’ pressure on the boiler. 
We use a Sargent meter and are paying 65 cents 
per thousand pounds for steam consumed. 

Zion (1079). 

The steam consumption for dyeing, dry- 
ing, pressing, etc., would vary considerably. 
A small machine uses much more propor- 
tionately than a large machine. The price, 
65 cents, is certainly all right. It would be 
advisable to follow up steam traps and to see 
that the piping is properly covered wit’. mag- 
nesia or felt. Canterbury. 


—______ 4 


Combing Cotton. 
Editor Textile World Record: : 
We have a mill among our customers making 
12s to 24s combed yarn and have been selling 
them hard South West Georgia and Alabama cot- 
ton 1 1/16 staple, fully good middling to middling 
fair, well selected for character. They say they 
prefer the softer North Georgia cotton, as it 
cleans better. We cannot believe combed yarns 
can be as good made out of the soft inch cotton, 
as they say they are taking out 20 per cent. waste. 
Will you let us know about this? 
Alabama (1086). 
Generally speaking such cottons as Sea 
Island, Egyptian, and the long-stapled up- 
land cottons, which have a soft, silky and 
pliable fiber, are better suited for combing 
than cotton having a hard and more brittle 
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fiber. There is, however, another point 
which must be taken into consideration, 
namely, the length of the fibers and the 
grade. 

The count of yarn being coarse in each 
case, and the grade and length of fiber be- 
ing 1/16 of an inch greater in the Alabama 
and Southwest Georgia cottons, a grade of 
fully good middling to middling fair should 
undoubtedly give a good yarn. If a soft, 
pliable and smooth yarn is required, there is 
no doubt that the softer cotton is more de- 
sirable. There need be no trouble in pro- 
ducing 12s to 24s yarn from combed inch 
cotton. If a premium is paid for the extra 
staple used in the first case, this will reduce 
some of the extra cost of combing the 
shorter fiber. The resultant thread will be 
much better adapted for hosiery yarn. 


Bolster. 


—_—_—_——______ 


Defects in Sponging. 

Editor Textile World Record: 

_We have had considerable trouble with cloth 
similar to the enclosed sample. The fancy threads 
are tighter than the others and show a drawn 
effect before sponging. This is even more promi- 
nent after the ordinary sponging and the goods 
cannot be sold unless this defect is remedied. Can 
you suggest a remedy? Finisher (1084). 


[ find the stock in the fancy thread is dif- 
ferent from that in the body of the goods. 
The former is made from long, coarse wool 
while the ground work of the cloth consists 
of a mixture of cotton, short wool and 


shoddy. When finished the fancy thread is 
shorter than the threads of the ground 
work, consequently the strain comes on 
these fancy threads causing the difficulty of 
which “Finisher” complains. I would sug- 
gest that “Finisher” wind several yards of 
cotton warp cloth around the cylinder of the 
sponging machine so as to retard the force 
of the steam. The smaller the cylinder the 
iess trouble you will have. The latest spong- 
ing machines are all made with small cylin- 
ders. After the goods leave the cylinder so 
that they are tightly wound on the wooden 
roll and left to cool. The only thorough- 
going remedy for this trouble is to change 
the construction of the fabric. 


Greenwich. 















THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 

The month just past has not been warm 
enough to cause any extraordinary demand 
for light weight underwear. It is believed 
by most parties interested that stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and retailers are by reason 
of the very conservative buying, compara- 
tively light and that with a few days of 
warm weather will come a heavy demand 
upon the manufacturer and agents for all 
kinds of light weight merchandise. There 
are some few stock lots of goods being 
offered principally of men’s balbriggans, but 
we have not been able to learn that there 
are any lots in the market that are large 
enough to cause any sacrifice prices to be 
made and the probabilities are that these 
lots will be absorbed as soon as we get ten 
days to two weeks of warm weather. Some 
of this accumulation of men’s balbriggans 
can be accounted for by the fact that the 
trade are taking meshes and nainsooks in 
good quantities and that there is also a very 
perceptible increase in the demand for union 
suits, all of which cuts into the men’s bal- 
briggan business. 

Although the season has not as yet fairly 
started for the retailing of light weights, 
men’s and boys’ mesh goods are scarce and 
jobbers report that they are receiving calls 
for this class of goods by every mail and are 
unable to get the goods from the manufac- 
turers’ hands to take care of the demand. 
This is, no doubt, due to quite some extent 
to the tremendous amount of advertising 
being done by the manufacturers of mesh 
goods,—and that this competition is being 
felt by the balbriggan manufacturers is evi- 
dent by the campaign of advertising entered 
into by one of the largest and most import- 
ant manufacturers of flat goods in Philadel- 
phia. 

It is somewhat early to judge definitely, 
but we are informed by some of the larger 
retailers that men’s nainsook goods are not 








KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 
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called for to the extent that they were last 
season and as one of the buyers sums up 
the situation, by saying that it looks as if 
the public was trying all the fads in men’s 
underwear,—last year it was nainsook,—this 
year it is meshes, and they may be ready 
for something else by another season. But 
it looks as if whatever fabric they take they 
will want union suits largely, and in some of 
the larger retail stores, separate depart- 
ments are being established to take care of 
the union suit trade exclusively. 

A fair amount of duplicate business on 
heavy weights has come into the manufac- 
turers’ hands during the past month. Pos- 
sibly the men’s heavy weight ribbed manu- 
facturers have received the most of these 
duplicates, but there has been a fairly good 


‘call for heavy weights throughout the entire 


line. 

Wool goods up to the present month have 
not been very active, but have been called 
for of late to the extent that some manufac- 
turers claim to have all the business they 
care to take or that they can produce up to 
September first. 

No change in prices has taken place on 
fall lines, except on ladies’ low priced ribbed 
goods. We learn of some lines of ladies’ 
bleached goods that were sold early at $1.90 
and $2.00, being held at $1.95 to $2.10 and 
at these advanced figures, orders are only 
taken for late delivery. 

One of the new garments shown this 
season is called “Maline” no button vest, 
made by the Maline Mills, Winsted Salem, 
N. C. This garment is made without but- 
tons down the front and instead of having 
one opening as the ordinary garment has 
been made, it has two six-inch openings 
down from the neck about four inches apart 
and by drawing a tape through two outside 
edges that these lap over and are tied with 
a bow. This line is being advertised very 
strongly through the trade journals and no 
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doubt is of sufficient merit to create a good 
demand. 
HOSIERY. 

Jobbers report a good fall business, but 
very poor immediate, with the exception of 
that These are en- 
joying the lime light of the hosiery business 
at present and promise to do so throughout 
the season. It is predicted that the darker 
shades will be good during the fall and 
winter and some business is being done on 


done on colored hose. 


them for those seasons. 

This will unquestionably be another “big” 
tan season in women’s, men’s and children’s 
hose. 

The demand for women’s white hose has 
not developed as it was predicted by some 
that it would, and no signs are visible for 
anything more than the ordinary business 
usually done on white hose during the two 
hot summer months, July and August. 

A limited selling is taking place on ox- 
blood or Burgundy for children’s wear, but 
it is a sectional business, depending on 
whether the shoe dealers bought the color 
in shoes or not and in some of the larger 


cities, this color in either shoes or stockings 
for children is not shown. 

A domestic manufacturer is now making 
pure silk stockings for infants to retail at 
50c. a pair in black, white, tan, pink and 


sky. The quality is superior to anything 
that can be imported and sold through the 
importing or jobbing trade as a 5oc. article, 
and we see no reason why this branch of the 
business cannot be supplied entirely by do- 
mestic manufacturers. 

A ladies’ hose of German make is being 
shown that is a new departure to the best of 
our knowledge. The boot and upper part 
of the foot is made of silk, the sole of a plain 
lisle and the leg above the boot of a mer- 
cerized lisle. The leg and boot were made 
of contrasting colors as seen by us with the 
two colors forming assorted size stripes for 
about the width of two inches. The welt is 
of the four-inch variety and is tipped with 
It will, no doubt, 
prove a good seller at 75c., at which price 


the color of the boot. 


they can be retailed. 


,oth vertical and bayadere stripes are 
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gradually winning their way into favor 
again and are shown to quite an extent by 
leading houses in allover and boot patterns. 
Laces are selling quite freely, but 
broidered goods are still slow. 

Some manufacturers of low priced hosiery 
have already advanced their prices some- 
what on account of the upward trend of the 
cotton market and this fact coupled with the 
almost certainty that lower prices will not 
prevail, will have the effect of making wise 
buyers place their orders early for next 
spring delivery. A few lines have already 
been opened, but it will be well toward the 
end of May or beginning of June before the 
more important ones are on sale. 


em- 


KNIT SWEATER COATS. 

Manufacturers of sweater coats of all 
descriptions state they are busy and many 
of them are running night and day in their 
efforts to get their fall orders out on time. 
Some of these manufacturers will not accept 
further orders, except for delivery during 
the late months of the year and quite a num- 
ber are asking advances in price of from 5 
to 10 per cent. There has been a heavy 
advance in the price of wool and worsted 
yarns of late and while some manufacturers 
are covered for the year and can take care 
of their trade accordingly, there are others 
not in a position to make extensive pur- 
chases of yarn and are obliged to follow the 
yarn market with their prices for manufac- 
tured goods. 

Among the newer creations in coats is a 
cutaway model made of machine knit derby 
stitch fabric and as its name implies, cut 
very much like a man’s three-button cut- 
away coat. This is made with a set in vest, 
full sleeve and trimmed with wide silk braid 
to match the garment. 

Some high neck coats in three-quarter 
length of military styles are being shown, 
but the salesmen on the road who have been 
over the territory with their lines state that 
go per cent. of the orders taken are for V 
neck coats and mostly with shawl collars. 

On ee 

There are over 700 different industries ir 
Marseilles, representing a total annual pro- 
duction of $200,141,000. 
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THE PROPOSED HOSIERY RATES NOT 
PROHIBITIVE. — 
Reading, Pa., May 21, 1909. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Dear Sir: In the May issue of your publi- 
cation appears the following: “The wildest 
excitement has prevailed in Germany over 
the proposed new hosiery rates. This was 
natural, inasmuch as it meant the practical 
destruction of their trade with this country 
on goods to retail at 25 cents and sold 
through importers and jobbers.” 

My opinion is that the new rates will do 
no such thing. Since 1907 wages and prices 
in Germany have decreased more than the 
additional protection asked for by the Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

The American importers used to pay $1.75 
to $1.85 per dozen, including duty, for a 
good article to retail at 25 cents per pair. 
They are buying these same goods today at 
$1.50 to $1.60 per dozen, owing to the big 
reduction in wages in the Chemnitz district 
during the last 18 months. 

At an average price of $1.80 per dozen we 
can compete with the Germans, but at an 
average price of $1.50 per dozen we cannot 
compete unless we make a corresponding 
reduction in wages, which we refuse to do. 
The Ways and Means Committee has agreed 
with us that it would be better to increase 
the tariff than to reduce the wages of Amer- 
ican workers, when it is shown that the 
present duty does not cover the difference 
in cost of production. 

Anyone who reads our Brief carefully, 
must admit that we have shown the existing 
difference in cost of production pretty ac- 
curately, and our figures, both as to domes- 
tic and to foreign cost, are official and have 
not been successfully challenged by anyone. 
We have never taken that part of the Re- 
publican platform which includes a reason- 
able profit for the domestic manufacturer 
into consideration, but have stated time and 
again that we would be perfectly willing to 
take our chances with the foreign manufac- 
turer for our profit, as long as we are put 
on an even basis with him regarding cost. 

We are not asking Congress for prohibi- 
tive rates; we are only asking for such pro- 


tection as has been promised us by the Re- 
publican party, and which will equal the dif- 
ference in cost between American and Eu- 
ropean, 

The German hosiery manufacturers will be 
safe enough under the advanced rates on ho- 
siery. But if the Dingley rates are continued 
in the new bill, it will eventually mean the 
total destruction of that part of the domes- 
tic hosiery industry which is now producing 
goods to retail at 25 cents per pair or more. 
Generally speaking, the importer pays to- 
day $1.50 per dozen pairs for the same 
goods that used to cost him $1.80, and he 
sells them to the retailer at $2.00 instead of 
$2.25 per dozen pairs, so that both the im- 
porter and retailer are making larger 
profits, and the consumer keeps on paying 
the same price, 25 cents per pair. 

We realize that the new tariff is to pro- 
vide revenue as well as protect American in- 
dustries. But the statistics of importation 
show a drop in the average price of im- 
ported hosiery of nearly 40 cents a dozen 
pairs in one year, and it would certainly be 
foolish to claim in the face of this official 
record that an advance of only half this dif- 
ference, or 20 cents per dozen, in the tariff 
rates, would be prohibitive and kill the trade 
in 25 cent goods. All it would do would be 
to raise the price of foreign hose, duty paid, 
to the importer to such a figure at which 
the American manufacturer could again 
compete without materially reducing wages, 
and the prices paid by the consumer would 
not be affected at all. 

A statement like the above, appearing in 
an influential trade paper like the Textile 
World Record, is apt to create a wrong im- 
pression and hurt our cause. I trust that 
your long established principle of fair treat- 
ment of every industry and all interests will 
prompt you to make a correction in your 
next issue. 

Yours very truly, 
George D. Horst. 


We are very glad to print Mr. Horst’s iet- 
ter to correct any erroneous impression that 
might have been conveyed by the paragraph 
in the “Knit Goods Situation” in our May 
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issue, to which he refers. Our knit goods 
reporter might better have said that “the 
Germans think it means practical destruction 
of their trade with this country.” 

We have been familiar with the need for 
the increase of duty proposed in the Payne 
Bill ever since the so-called “German Agree- 
ment” against which we protested most vig- 
orousty. The strong brief presented by the 
manufacturers to the Ways and 
Means Committee, a considerable portion of 
which was published in our February issue, 
covers the case admirably. 

The hosiery manufacturers have not been 
unreasonable in their demands. They only 
ask an adjustment of duties to meet new 
labor cost conditions in Germany and here. 
We are wholly in sympathy with these de- 
mands. Even if the proposed rate should 
shut out a large amount of foreign made 
goods, why not? American manufacturers 
and American workmen should make them 
in this country and can do so without. in- 
creasing the cost to the consumer. 


hosiery 


SS 


FINISHING HOSIERY. 
BY FOREMAN. 

The steam press for hosiery finishing is 
one of the most important factors in the pre- 
paring of goods for the market and if prop- 
erly used cannot fail to pay for the invest- 
ment. A sightly finish will often sell a 
stocking whose intrinsic value is much less 
than one which is poorly finished. In set- 
ting up a hollow plate press it is necessary 
to prepare a good foundation. Concrete 
stone is well suited for this purpose. First 
dig a hole much larger than the base of the 
press, say about 12 inches all around. The 
hole should be deep enough to put in about 
four feet of broken stone and cement and to 
allow the machine to set low enough on its 
foundation so as to have the bottom plate 
come about six inches above the floor. A 
pit should be left in front of the press so as 
to give easy access to the worm and gear. 
This pit should be covered by a well built 
wooden cover, which can be easily raised. 

Anchor bolts should be set in the founda- 
tion to correspond with holes in base of 
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press, and a ledge formed at back on which 
the manifold sets.. This should also be pro- 
vided with anchor bolts. Great care should 
be taken to locate manifold so that all pipes 
will stand plumb and directly under inlet and 
outlet attached to hollow plates. Care should 
also be taken not to have packing around 
sliding pipes too tight. They should slide 
easily without leaking. Holes are provided 
in manifold for draining off any waste water 
which may accumulate. Provision should be 
made to lead this water away from the foun- 
dation by drain or sewer. This drain is for 
the purpose of leading away what water or 
condensed steam may come from time to 
time from leaky joints. The steam used for 
heating the press and the water used for 
cooling it is most economically handled, es- 
pecially where water is used through meter, 
by returning the water to the boiler through 
feed pump. 

It is also good practice to have steam trap 
on line running from press as‘ this jnsures 
the using of the least possible amount of 
steam. It can easily be accomplished by 
having trap on the main line leading from 
press and another pipe or runround leading 
around trap to be used for water when cool- 
ing the plates. These hollow plate presses 
may be used equally well either as a cold or 
a hot press, getting either the dull finish as 
seen on most high class imported goods or 
the high gloss required by some buyers. 

The best finished goods are first put 
through the singeing machine and then 
turned before being dyed. This method 
keeps the goods free from spots and dirt 
which sometimes come in contact with the 
hosiery before it reaches the boarding and 
pressing department. 


After the goods have 


been properly 
boarded this hollow plate press has its im- 


portant part to perform and great care must . 
be taken in putting the goods between the 
press boards or papers so called so that no 


laps or creases will be present. Generally 
about ten half hose are put between each 
paper, the toes being placed in center of 
sheet and the tops toward outside. This ap- 
plies to men’s plain half hose with rib top 
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Manufacturers seldom if ever press the rib 
legs of hosiery of any kind. - Most buyers 
prefer not to have the tops of half hose 
pressed, as it is difficult to press one part 
and not the other. 

One method of papering is to use long 
and short papers by first laying a full sized 
paper down and placing the first ten stock- 
ings, then have the short papers just long 
enough to cross the plain part, then another 
layer of stockings and another short paper, 
then another layer of stockings and then a 
full sized paper. Another way is to leave 
out all full sized paper and use the short 
papers only. Still another way is to use the 
full sized papers and in the center of each 
batch or leafful put in a parting board just 
long enough to reach from top to top of 
stocking. This puts most of the pressure 
on the plain part of the goods. Even this 
will slightly press the tops, but on the whole 
is the most satisfactory of the three, as the 
other ways mentioned will show the marks 
of the short paper if much pressure is ap- 
plied. Most manufacturers use nothing to 
prevent the pressing of the tops, and in this 
way get the most uniform and on the whole 
the most satisfactory results. 

Some presses have gauges to show the 
amount of pressure applied which is by far 
the most satisfactory, as each batch can be 
given the same amount of pressure with the 
result that all goods will be uniform as to 
finish. After the press has been run up as 
far as desired steam is turned on and al- 
lowed to remain about ten minutes, or until 
all the plates are thoroughly healed. The 
steam is then shut off and the press is al- 
lowed to stand five or ten minutes when the 
water is run through plates until they are 
thoroughly cold. It is then allowed to stand 
for about one hour. The press is then run 
down when the goods are carefully taken 
out and sent to the pairing and boxing de- 


partment. 
ee 


The value of raw cotton imported into 
Japan during the first three months of 1908 
was $18,249,446, against $18,312,576 during 
the same period last year. 








A CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINE. 

The object of this machine, for which a 
patent has recently been issued, is to pro- 
duce a higher speed than has heretofore 
been possible, with a resulting increase in 
the production. The new machine and its 
operation are described by the inventor as 
follows: It has been generally assumed that 
the speed of the machine is chiefly dependent 
On overcoming the friction between the cam 





cylinder and the needle cylinder. It has ac- 
cordingly been customary to rotate but one 
of these cylinders, and it has been deemed 
immaterial which one is rotated, so far as 
the question of speed is concerned. In cer- 
tain types of knitting machines the needle 
cylinder is maintained in fixed position, 
while the cam cylinder is rotated around it. 
In other types of machines the cam cylinder 
is held stationary, while the needle cylinder 
is caused to rctate relatively thereto. 

The inventor of this new machine claims 
to have discovered that apart from the fric- 
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tional resistance between the two cylinders, 
there are additional factors which limit the 
speed. Among these are the friction occa- 
sioned by the motion of the gears and their 
driving members, and the centrifugal effect 
upon the yarn as it passes from the bobbins 
to the guide, whereby increased tension up- 
on the yarn is created. In view of these fac- 
tors it has been found that a greatly in- 
creased speed is made practicable by driving 
both of the cylinders of the machine simul- 
taneously in opposite directions. In this 
way, it is stated, the production has been 
greatly increased. 

The illustration, Fig. 1, shows the new 
construction as embodied in a rib-knitting 
machine of ordinary construction; but the in- 
vention is adapted to any ordinary circular 
knitting machine producing a continuous 
tubular web. 

Within a suitable recess in the bed plate 
is seated the ring which is provided along its 
lower outer edge with a rack constituting it 
a gear ring meshing with a beveled pinion 
arranged to rotate with the main driving 
shaft of the machine. The cam cylinder, 
which is integral with the ring, carries the 
knitting cams on its interior surface, and 
also carries a yoke provided with a centrally 
depending stem upon which is secured a dial 
cam plate having the dial cam arranged to 
operate the dial needles. 

Che 
proper relation to the bed plate by uprights, 


needle cylinder is supported in 
which stand upon a plate supported upon the 
base of the machine. These uprights carry 
a rack or bevel gear, which meshes with a 
bevel pinion arranged to rotate with the 
main driving shaft. Journaled in the up- 
rights and near their lower end are the take- 
up rollers driven in the usual way. 

The dial is free to rotate upon the stem 
beneath the dial cam plate, but is held in 
fixed relation to the needle cylinder by the 
engagement of a lug with a corresponding 
lug in the needle cylinder. 

When the main shaft rotates, the needle 
cylinder and dial are driven in one direction, 


while the cam cylinder and cam plate are 
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driven in the opposite direction. A relative- 
ly rapid motion as between the needle cams 
and the needles is thus obtained, more rapid, 
it is claimed, than has ever been practical in 
any of the standard types of machines, in 
which one of the cylinders is stationary, 
while the other rotates; in this way a largely 
increased product is obtained from the 
machine. 
ouniinpinpeeaniiiaminniontenpses 
PLATED WORK. 

Editor Textile World Record: 

In your December issue “Winnebago” 
speaks of a device for knitting plated work 
by which the yarn is crossed at the end of 
the stroke. I have had charge of machines 
that make perfect plated work and enclose 
a sample, shown at Fig. 5, of the goods. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are front views showing the 
yarn carrier and the manner in which the 
yarn crosses as the carrier returns from left 
to right. Fig. 3 shows, by the peculiar shape 
of the carrier, how yarn No. 1 is delivered 
above and over yarn No. 2. It will be seen 
that the point where yarn No. 1 leaves the 
carrier is higher than the point where yarn 
No. 2 leaves, and this allows yarn No. 1 to 
pass over yarn No. 2 as the carrier starts on 
the return course. 

When the yarn is delivered in this way it 
is plainly seen that the sinkers receive it in 
the same position as the carrier passes from 
right to left and vice versa. This carrier 
should be set as close to the point where the 
yarn is delivered to the sinkers as possible, 
to prevent twisting and curling of the yarns. 
At the end of the stroke, the carrier should 
be adjusted to remain as close to the sel- 
vage needle as the adjustment will allow and 
in doing this, will keep the yarns separated, 
and on the return stroke will be fed to the 
sinkers in their proper manner. As shown 
in the illustrations, yarn No. 2 is the yarn 
to be covered by yarn No. 1 and should have 
a slightly heavier tension. This not only 
helps the yarns to cross and plate better, 
but on tuck stitch work will cause the cot- 
ton or covered yarn to be plated better. 
This carrier can be shaped to take up very 


. 
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little space. The holes should be smoothed Wages in Knitting Mills. ; 
out with emery and then hardened. Fig. 4 Editor Textile World Record: $8 ! 
shows the top view and the relation of the What are the working hours for a knitting mill, i 


and how are the scale of wages counted. When ; 
we pay a weekly salary is it to be figured by so i 





holes and space taken up between sinkers 
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FIG. I. FIG, 2. FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


and needles. If the yarns do not plate well many hours a day or six working days? Is Satur- 
on the first few inches from the selvages day a full working day or only half a day? Also 
’ 


Sia tthe : back littl oa : what is the average salary paid a circular machine 
e the carrier back a little at the point knitter working on Brintons, Scott & Williams. 





« See 
“ 
































where yarn No. I is released. If the holes and Stafford-Holt? Morefield (1082). 
There is such a wide range in the differ- 
ent localities of price of labor in knitting . 
mills that it would be impossible to give any 
set rate. I have paid all the way from 75 
cents to $2.50 per day of 10 hours for good Hi 
operators, according to the labor market in i 
the locality and the grade of goods being ; 
made. The best operators are always the a 
cheapest, as they can accomplish much more; 
there is less waste and a smaller percentage ; 


of needle breakage. To get at the real cost 
of knitting, the quality, quantity and needle 
breakage should be taken into account and 
the operator paid according to the results af 
produced. The best way to get at the labor 
cost of knitting is to go by the cost per 
pound, which should run from 1/2 cent to 
1 1/2 cents, including fixers’ and overseers’ 
FIG. 5. wages. These figures do not include wind- 
ing. The overseers should be held responsi- 
ble for quality and cost per pound and al- 
lowed to arrange wages to suit requirements. 











where the yarn leaves the carrier are not 
directly over each other in the center this 


often happens. Whitehall. ; ; i 
a . Number 8 yarn on 8 needles to 1 inch | 







The imports of cotton yarn into China in should cost about 1/2 cent and No. 30 yarn 
1907 were valued at $44,819,672. on 14 needles to 1 inch should cost about ? 
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I i/2 cents. 


gauges in proportion. 
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All intermediate yarns and ploye it should not be figured in any other 
Sixty hours in winter way, as an employe who was absent all the 


and 55 hours in summer is considered a full week and worked only on Saturday should 


week. 


All hands are paid by the hour, los- not receive a fullday’s pay. Neither on the 


ing all time off, except possibly the over- other hand would it be right to make an 


seers and very best fixers. Madison. 
he working hours in a knitting mill vary 
in different states and localities. They are 
55, 57 1/2, 58, 60 and 66 hours per week. 
The 55 hours per week is ordinarily divided 
into 5 days of 10 hours each and 5 hours on 
Saturday. 
The 57 


1/2-hour week is generally 
hours for 5 


10 


salary. 
days and 7 1/2 hours on Satur- Williams and Stafford & Holt machines are 


employe lose 1/2 day’s pay, who had worked 
all the week except Saturday, and then re- 


ceive pay for only 5 days. 


The time of employes is usually kept by 


the hour, and they are paid according to the 


number of hours worked. The scale of 
wages is figured in proportion to the weekly 
Girl knitters on Brinton, Scott & 


Pay-roll Sheet 


‘Kaitting 
Overseer 


| Examiners 


day, or 3.30 p.m. The 58-hour week would 
be the same except to 4 p. m. on Saturday. 
The prevailing plan is to make a shorter 
work day on Saturday no matter what the 
total weekly hours are. Thus 60 hours per 
week is divided into 5 days of 10 1/2 hours 
each and 7 1/2 hours on Saturday. These 
schedules are changed in summer time to II 
hours daily for 5 days and 5 hours Saturday. 
There are not many states or localiies where 
66 hours prevails. Even this time was di- 
vided into 5 days of 11 1/4 hours each and 
9 3/4 hours on Saturday, and was from 6.30 
a. m. to 6.30 p. m., allowing 3/4 of an hour 
for the midday meal, and quitting at 5 p. m. 
Saturdays. In all cases the time is figured 
by the number of hours per day, and not by 
the working days. Where the Saturday was 
just half a day a person working all week 
except Saturday would receive pay for 5 1/2 
days. In fairness to both employer and em- 
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paid from $6 to $7.50 per week, and young 
men from $6 to $9 per week according to 
their ability to tend a certain number of 
machines. Lafayette. 


Hosiery of the Grey, 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Among the news items in the last issue of the 
Textile World Record I notice that the Daisy Ho- 
siery Mills sell their product in the grey. Will you 
kindly advise me if there are many hosiery mills 
that dispose of their goods in the grey and what 
concerns buy them? Hickbrook (1081). 

There are a number of hosiery mills, 
mostly in the Pennsylvania district which 
dispose of their product in the grey to other 
concerns which buy and finish and sell the 
goods under their own brand name. Some 
“guaranteed hosiery” is manufactured in the 
grey for parties who sell it under a trade 
mark. We have given you a list of some 
concerns which buy hosiery in the grey. 
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CALCULATING COST ON HOSIERY. the form shown at Fig. 2 is recorded the av- 

BY RAVENSWOOD. erage cost of each department as found by 

In the May issue I gave an account of a_ dividing the amount of the pay roll by the 
number of blank forms used in knitting mill production. Fig. 3 shows the daily report of 
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work and desire now to call attention to goods knit and shipped, the record for each 
other forms that were omitted from the size being given separately. A summary of 
former article. these reports shows the production for any 
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Fig. 1 is used for a record of the cost of given time. At the end of the year a com- a 
production in each department, each entry parison of the goods knit with the shipments , 
covering two weeks’ work and including the and stock on hand will reveal any losses that a 
number of dozen knit during that time. In may have occurred by accident or theft. 
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THE WILDMAN TWO-SPEED DRIVE FOR is put on the market after thorough demon- 
HOSIERY RIBBERS. stration and _ tests. Manufacturers’ will 


This device illustrated herewith has been therefore feel assured that the mechanism is 


WILDMAN TWO-SPEED DRIVE FOR RIBBERS, 


designed by the Wildman Mfg. Co., Norris- thoroughly practical and the workmanship 
town, Pa., and is manufactured by them. It first class. 
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The operation is entirely automatic and 
the production of each single feed machine 
fitted with the two-speed drive may be in- 
creased fully 30 per cent. without increased 
operating expenses or extra floor space. 

As an example of what has been accom- 
plished in actual performance in substantia- 
tion of the above claim, the following are 
records of tests. 

A Wildman single feed automatic ribber 
style H, 1 size 4 in. with 200 needles 36 
gauge, knitting plain rib with 1-3 course 
welt and 2-1! 
and selvage welt clearing course, fitted with 
Wildman Two-Speed Drive, automatically 
changing from the high speed of 220 turns 
per minute while knitting the plain rib to the 
slow speed of 120 turns per minute to knit 
the welts, loose and clearing courses, knit- 
ting a top 21 inches long in 2 minutes and 
40 seconds 


course welts, a loose course 


producing in 10 hours » 4g doz, pairs 


or a half hose top 6 3/4" long in 55 seconds 


producing in 10 hours - 


a7 1/4” 

The same machine fitted with regular drive 
running at 160 turns per minute, will knit 
a top 21 inches long in 3 minutes and 48 sec- 
onds 


producing in 10 hours 
or a half hose top 6 3/4" long in 65 seconds 
producing in 10 hours 


6 1/2 doz. pairs 


20 

These figures were taken under moderate 
conditions, and mill practice would probably 
favor the percentage of increase, and a much 
superior quality of fabric, owing to the fact 
that the slow speed is desirable for the au- 
tomatic changes of stitch. 

The parts are interchangeable with the 
regular drive, and can be furnished for any 
Wildman chainless automatic ribbers now in 
service. 

The Wildman Mfg. Co. have recently pub- 
lished a new fully illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue showing their entire line of cir- 
cular rib knitting machinery, stop motions, 
full automatic sweater machines, electric 
cloth cutter, etc., as well as several pages of 
useful information. 

ee 

Brazil imported hosiery from Germany in 
1907 to the amount of $239,220, as compared 
with $304,743 the year before. 
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A STOP MOTION FOR KNITTING MA- 
CHINES. 

The object of this device, which has re- 
cently been patented, is to stop the machine 
when any undue strain is brought on the 
needle cylinder. The cylinder is mounted so 
as to permit of a slight rotary movement 
with the cam ring when any undue strain is 
brought upon the needles. A slight move- 
ment of the cylinder under these conditions 
brings the machine to a stop. Fig. 1 shows 
a section of a circular knitting machine with 
the stop motion attached. In machines of - 
this general design the needles are freely 
operated by the cam ring when the yarn is of 
a uniform diameter. When the thread is 
larger in diameter than the size for which the 
needles are set, the needles operate stiffly and 
there is considerable friction in the cam ring 
which tends to drag the needle cylinder 
around with the needle operating mechan- 
ism. When there is any considerable in- 
crease in the size of the yarn or thread it is 
desirable to stop the knitting machine in 
order to remove the defective portion of the 
thread. This binding of the needles in the 
cam ring under these abnormal conditions is 
utilized to operate a stop motion. The 
needle cylinder is mounted so that it is cap- 
able of a slight rotary movement with the 
cam ring under abnormal conditions, means 
being provided to hold it stationary under 
normal working conditions. The lower end 
of one of the studs, 20, and one end of a link, 
21*, are connected. The other end of this 
link is pivotally connected to a horizontally 
swinging arm, 22°, near the pivot, whereby 
a slight movement of the link, 21%, will give 
considerable movement to the free end of the 
arm. The free end of this arm is arranged 
directly over and close to the upper edge of 
the link, ‘9, near the point of connection be- 
tween the link and the reciprocating bar of 
the belt shifter. The links, 9 and tro, incline 
upward from the connection between the 
link and the bar to the rock shaft, 11, so that 
when the arm, 22°, 


is moved horizontally it 
will engage the upper edge of the link and 
swing it downwardly, thereby moving the 
links out of line and permitting the spring, 





406 


12, to throw the belt shifter and stop the 
machine. 

The arm, 22*, is secured to the upper end 
of a pintle which is mounted in an upright 
bearing secured in the supporting frame of 
the machine. Surrounding the pintle and be- 
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It will thus be seen that the friction between 
the cam ring and the needles must be suffi- 
cient to overcome the tension of the spring 
before the needle cylinder is permitted to 
move the cam ring, and that, therefore, the 
strain required to move the needle cylinder 


FIG, I. 


tween the arm and the support is a coil ten- 
sion spring, the upper end of which is con- 
nected to the arm, 22%. The lower end of 
this spring is secured in an opening in a plate 
supported by a bearing and surrounding the 
pintle. This plate is provided with an an- 
nular series of openings which are adapted 
to be brought into engagement with a pin. 
By rotating the plate the proper tension may 
be placed upon the spring and by engaging 
the pin in the proper opening the required 
tension may be maintained. The tension of 
this spring is in the direction to oppose any 
movement of the needle cylinder and to hold 
the studs against the end walls of the slots. 


and to operate the stop motion may be 
varied. 

Should there be any undue enlargement of 
the thread or yarn, as indicated at A, the 
friction on the cam ring in forcing the 
needles to handle the thicker portion of the 
yarn will be sufficient to drag the needle cyl- 


inder with the cam ring to operate the belt 
shifter. 


cintietipanaisiielijatintincnainamans 

In 1645 Massachusetts enacted a law for 
the encouragement of the raising of sheep; 
and in 1656 one was passed requiring each 
family to spin three pounds of wool, cotton 
or flax per week for thirty weeks in the year. 





KNITTING MILL NEWS 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. The Taunton Hosiery 
Mill will probably begin manufacturing operations 
about May 15. The initial equipment is six knit- 
ting machines, 1 looper, and 1 ribber for manu- 
facturing men’s half hose. Alfred T. Prew is in 
charge. The product will be sold direct. 


*Michigan, Grand Rapids. The plant of the new 
Sanitary Knitting Co. is located at 2-20 Lyon St., 
and they intend to pay special attention to special 
order underwear business, making all sizes of 
men’s, women’s and misses’ garments and union 
suits as well as separates. Other particulars of 
this company have been given. 


*Michigan, Ypsilanti. The J. B. Colvan Co. 
have leased a building at this place and will install 
machines for manufacturing silk underwear. We 
recently reported the incorporation of this com- 
pany with capital stock of $5,000. 


Minnesota, Marietta. Within a short time con- 
struction work will be started on a building for the 
new knitting industry to be established here by 
Ole Kravik, Jr. He plans to manufacture men’s 
fine, medium and coarse hosiery. The machinery 
equipment has not been decided upon, but a gas 
engine will be installed for power, Emil O. Kravik 
is also interested in the project. They are inter- 
ested in complete machinery equipment, including 
dyeing machinery and supplies. 


*New York, Brooklyn. Ten knitting machines 
and 6 sewing machines will be operated on men’s, 
women’s and boys’ wool and worsted sweaters at 
214 Stagg St. by the Silver Knitting Mills, re- 
ported incorporated in our last issue with capital 
stock of $5,000. Oscher Rubinoff is president; 
David Rubinoff, treasurer, and Louis Silver, buyer. 


New York, Buffalo. The Monarch Knitting Co. 
of Dunnville, Ontario, Canada, has opened a 
branch in Buffalo. 


*New York, Hornell. D. F. Harrington of Har- 
rington & Waring, New York, will be president 
of the new Merrill Hosiery Co. F. T. Merrill will 
be treasurer, agent, and buyer. The product will 
be sold through Harrington & Waring. Construc- 
tion work will be started on building June 1, and 
manufacturing will probably be started in Sep- 
tember. As reported previously, the capital stock 
is $150,000. Women’s silk hosiery will be the 
product. The plant will be operated by steam 
power. 


New York, New York City. The Alden Knit- 
ting Co., recently incorporated with capital stock 
of $5,000 to manufacture men’s knitted neckwear, 
buying all yarns and selling the product direct, 
will locate at 13 West 28th St. E. T. Church is 
president and buyer. 


New York, Valatie. The Adhesive Gimp Mfg. 
Co. has begun the manufacture of sweaters, oper- 
ating 5 knitting machines. 


*North Carolina, Apex. Organization has been 
effected by the Apex Knitting Mill with W. H. 
Harward, president; W. B. Upchurch, vice presi- 
dent: and J. R. Cunningham, secretary and treas- 
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urer. The company will begin business with cap- 
ital of $15,000. Plans will soon be prepared fo 
buildings and machinery equipment. 


*North Carolina, Asheboro. It is stated that 
equipment for the new Acme Hosiery Mill has 
been ordered, and will arrive in about two weeks. 
The buildings will be completed about that time. 
O. R. Cox is secretary and treasurer of this com- 
pany, which was organized last December with 
capital stock of $25,000. 


North Carolina, Forest City. A knitting mill 
will be established here by a company which has 
organized with G. P. Reid, president; Cyrus 
Wilkie, secretary; and W. W. Hicks, treasurer. 
A small mill will be erected, and 10 hosiery ma- 
chines and a gasoline engine installed. 


*North Carolina, Forest City. The new knitting 
mill, to be located here by Dr. George P. Reid, 
Cyrus Wilkie, W. W. Hicks, and others, will be 
organized under the style of the Forest City Knit- 
ting Mill, and have capital stock of $50,000. It is 
planned to begin manufacturing about July 1 with 
initial equipment of 10 knitting machines and one 
sewing machine, operating on men’s hosiery. A 
gasoline engine will be installed for motive power. 
Their plan is to start on a small scale to get nec- 
essary experience of knit goods manufacturing, 
and then increase from time to time. For the 
present the product will be disposed of, unfinished, 
to a Philadelphia dealer. 


*North Carolina, Forest City. It is reported 
that the new knitting mill company, recently re- 
ported incorporated under the style of the Forest 
City Knitting Mill, will be known as the Dixie 
Knitting Mill. 


*North Carolina, High Point. J. H. Tate has 
arranged for the organization of a company to 
build the proposed hosiery mill. They will start 
on a small scale, increasing from time to time as 
business warrants. About June 1 construction 
work will be started on buildings suitable for 
manufacturing women’s and men’s hosiery. They 


plan to establish a dyeing and finishing depart- 
ment. 


*North Carolina, Mt. Pleasant. On April 15 
work was started on buildings for the James Knit- 
ting Mill, owned by A. N. & C. F. James. The 
initial equipment will be 25 knitting machines and 
2 sewing machines. Contracts for everything ex- 
cept knitting machinery have been awarded. They 
= manufacture ladies’ hosiery and men’s half 
hose. 


Ohio, Dayton. A. J. Reddish and two other 
parties will start a hosiery plant. Mr. Reddish is 
connected with the Davis Sewing Machine Co. of 
this place 


Pennsylvania, Luzerne. Rickard-McLaren Co., 
Ltd., will begin manufacturing novelty half hose 
in their new building now being erected on Union 
St. within a short time. They plan to have 100 
knitting machines in operation by Jan. 1, 1910. 
Mr. Rickard is a business man of Plymouth, and 
Mr. McLaren was, until recently, superintendent 
of the dyeing and finishing departments of Am- 
brose West’s Mills at Plymouth and Ashley. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Reo Knitting 
Co. have fitted up quarters at 212 Church St., 
where they have installed 5 knitters and 5 sewing 
machines, which they are operating on sweaters 
and sweater coats, selling direct. They buy 2/20 
wool and 3/20 worsted yarn. 


Philadelphia. The C. & T. Ho- 
whose office is now at 4o Silver St., are 
looking quarters in which to install 10 knit- 
rs, 2 ribbers, 1 looper and 1 sewing machine, 
which they will operate on 200 and 220-needle mer- 
cerized half hose and ladies’ hosiery, using 20s and 
24s combed Egyptian yarn on cones and selling 
lirect 


Pennsylvania, 
siery Co., 


} 


*Pennsylvania, 
ctory, 


Messrs 


Mill Creek. The new hosiery 
which we reported as being started by 
Mickel & Speck, is operating under the 
style of the Mill Creek Hosiery Co. They have 
erected a building with capacity of 25 machines, 
some of which are being installed. The product 
is to go to local merchants. Gasoline is used for 
motive power. About $1,500 has been invested in 
the enterprise to date, and they expect to increase 
machinery equipment as increased orders are 

received 
Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. It is stated 
that new company, which will manufacture wo- 
men's underwear, is reedy to begin operations 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Underwear 
Alleman is president and manager. 

of the company will be at Steelton. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. C. R. Phillips has 
started up the Raymond Hosiery Mills at 2808 
West Lehigh Ave., where he has installed 4 knit- 
ters, 1 ribber and 1 looper, which he is operating 
on half hose and selling the production direct 

Pennsy! Plymouth. The 
plant being started by Charles J. 
part owner of the Nottingham Mills, will operate 
under the name of the Plymouth Knitting Mills, 

rting- with 8 knitting machines and 2 sewing 

on men’s and women’s seamless hosiery, 


vania, new knitting 


Austin, formerly 


160 and 176-needle goods. Mr. Austin will super- 
intend the plant, attend to the buying, and sell 
the product direct. He would like to get in 
touch parties who can supply black and 
white and twist yarn on cones, and black 
yarn 14s to 40s. Manufacturing will be started 
about June I. 


with 
double 


*Pennsylvania, Waynesboro. 


The branch plant 
C 


Roulette & Sons, underwear manufactur- 
Hagerstown, Md., has started operations 
with 40 hands. Knit underwear is being manufac- 
tured. 


ers of 


Virginia, Norfolk. I. G. Klawansky has 
equipped a plant with 12 knitting machines at 372 
Chapel St. for the manufacture of 176-needle cot- 
ton half hose. 
stalled and 


set up 


The machinery is now being in- 


will be put in operation as soon as 
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California, Los Angeles. The Pacific Knitting 
Mills have moved from their present quarters on 
North Los Angeles St. to 318-322 South Los An- 
geles St., where they have approximately three 
times their former space. New machinery will be 
added for manufacturing mesh underwear. 


Kentucky, Paducah. F. E. Lack has purchased 
a large interest in the Wisdom Hosiery Mills, and 
in the future this company will be known as the 
Phillips-Lack Hosiery Mills. It is understood that 
a large amount of new machinery will be installed, 
increasing the capacity 40 per cent. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The Boston Hosiery 
Co. has remeved from 294 Harrison Ave. to 72 
Bedford St., and has added 6 knitting machines. 
They make a line of men’s mercerized hosiery in 
addition to their regular product of children’s 
cashmere and mercerized hosiery. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The large new build- 
ing of the Lawrence Mig. Co., for which founda- 
tion was laid last year, will soon be built. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. For some time the 
Musgrove Knitting Co. has felt the necessity of 
additional room, and the purchase of the entire 
building in which they leased space, as reported 
previously, will be followed by a large increase in 
their capacity when the leases of present occu- 
pants expire. 


*New Hampshire, Belmont. During the sum- 
mer the proposed addition to the Gilmanton Mills 
will be made. Other particulars of this enlarge- 
ment has been given. 


New York, Herkimer. The Royal Gem Mills 
Co. has bought the Clark Mill property on King 
St., and will take possession August 1. It has not 
been announced what use will be made of the 
property. 


New York, Mohawk., The Augusta Knitting 
Co. of Utica is preparing to begin manufacturing 
in the Paragon Knitting Co.’s old plant. 


New York, Philmont. 
business of the 


Owing to the expanding 
Columbia Mesh Underwear Co. 
they plan to largely increase the equipment dur- 
ing the course of the year. 


New York, Warsaw. An addition to the Brown 
Knitting Co., 3 stories high with basement, will 
be erected, and the present equipment practically 
doubled. 


North Carolina, Valdese. The boiler of the 
Waldensian Hosiery Mill, which exploded some 
time ago, has been repaired and the plant is again 
in operation. Repairs made are only temporary, 
however, and a new boiler will be purchased and 
installed in two or three months. 


*Ohio, Piqua. At the recent meeting of stock- 
holders of the Piqua Hosiery Co., it was decided 
to increase the capital stock to $55,000. Undoubt- 
edly the proposed enlargement will now be made. 
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*Pennsylvania, Honesdale. It is reported that 
the American Knitting Co., who are making ex- 
tensive improvements to their plant, has awarded 
a contract for the erection of a new building, 
adjacent to their present plant, 105 ft., to be used 
for storage purposes. They are manufacturers of 
fancy knit goods, sweaters, etc., on 18 knitters 
and 4 sewing machines, with a capital of $15,000; 
W. B. Holmes, president; E. E. Bryant, secretary 
and treasurer, and Philip Krantz, vice president 
and general manager. 


*Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. An additional 
story built on one of the buildings of the New 
Cumberland Knitting Co. has been completed, anc 
20 knitting machines are being installed. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. Construction work 
has been started on the proposed new mill for the 
Ballard Knitting Mills. Particulars of this en- 
largement have been given. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ontario Knit- 
ting Co. has removed to larger quarters at Second 
and Diamond Sts. The capacity has been en- 
larged. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Triangle Ho- 
siery Mills, which succeeded Liveright & David- 
son, Hancock and Oxford Sts., manufacturers of 
seamless hosiery and half hose, have put in 20 
additional machines. They are very busy. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. Miller & Stondt, pro- 
prietors of the Mt. Penn Underwear Mill, have 
awarded contract for their new building to Adam 
P. Spatz of Wernersville, Pa. It is expected the 
new building will be ready for occupancy in about 
three months. As reported previously the build- 
ings occupied at present, in which space is leased. 
will be vacated upon completion of the new mill. 


Pennsylyania, Spring Forge. The Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills Co. are about to enlarge their 
plant to double the present capacity. They wil! 
increase the dye house and finishing room, and 
erect a 2-story addition to the main mill. All ma- 
chinery has been contracted for and will be in- 
stalled as soon as delivered. Boys’ and misses’ 
ribbed hosiery is produced. 


Tennessee, Chattanooga. An addition, 2 stories 
high, 50 by too ft., of brick construction, will soon 
be erected for the Davis Hosiery Mills. The new 
space will be equipped with knitting machinery. 


*Wisconsin, Sheboygan. In four to six weeks 
construction work will be started on a new mill 
for the Hand Knit Hosiery Co., and the equip- 
ment will be increased to sixty-two knitting ma- 
chines and two sewing machines. They manufac- 
ture hosiery, mittens, and gloves in wool and cot- 
ton. Recently the capital stock was increased 
from $25,000 to $50,000. Herbert Cheseboro is 
president, R. H. Ehaney is treasurer, and L. A 
Bentz is superintendent and buyer. The new 
building to be erected will be three stories high, 
40 by 120 ft., and will be thoroughly modern in 
construction and equipment. No contracts have 
been placed 
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*Alabama, Huntsville. There is no 
to increase the capacity of the Huntsville Knit- 
ting Co. at the present time. Early reports stated 
that the plant would be doubled. 


intention 


*Connecticut, Manchester. James Trotter has 
sold his mill building on Main St. to Stanley W. 
Edwards, agent of the law firm of Shultz & Ead- 
wards of Hartford. It is reported the building will 
be occupied by a silk manufacturing concern. 
About two months ago the Manchester Novelty 
Co. leased the mill intending to manufacture 
ladies’ knit jackets and sweaters. They have de- 
cided, however, that the adventure will not prove 
successful and are removing their machinery 


Georgia, Rome. William Doray is interested 
in establishing a small knitting plant, and would 
like information on necessary equipment. He 
may be addressed at 1207 Broad St. 


*Michigan, Owosso. F. E. Sutfin, previously 
reported as purchasing the Burnett Knitting Co 
at receiver's sale, advises that he will operate the 
plant if he can find a suitable man to take charge. 
If a suitable man is not found the plant will be 
dismantled, and buildings used for a carriage fac- 
tory. 


Michigan, Ypsilanti. John H. Kingsley, Man- 
chester, Mich., is interested in organizing a com- 
pany to buy and operate the Ypsilanti Underwear 
Mills. 


New Jersey, Salem. James Taylor of Philadel- 
phia, who purchased the Salem Knitting Mills at 
the recent sale, has sold the property to Benj. E. 
Harris, Alex. Ramsay, Eleazor Smith, and Re- 
becca Sheppard. John Sheppard is president of 
the company, and R. G. Sheppard is secretary and 
treasurer. 


New York, Elmira. The Ironwear Hosiery Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 
to manufacture hosiery. Edgar G. Crowell, Car- 
mie Lattin and Charles S. Lattin, Elmira, are the 
incorporators. 


New York, Kinderhook. The Columbia Knit- 
ting Mill has been sold to the Lindenwald Grange 
for $1,800, and will be remodeled for use as a 
grange hall. The machinery is now being taken 
out. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Moore & 
Sons Co. have removed their plant from the Lee 
Hosiery Mills at Kensington Ave. and Ontario St 
to 2d and Huntingdon Sts. They are manufactur- 
ers of upholstery goods on 18 looms, the produc- 
tion being sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, White Haven. The partnership 
heretofore existing between Peter Magagna and 
Frank Frigerio in the silk manufacturing business 
under the firm name of the White Haven Silk Co. 
at this place, and at Nanticoke, Pa., under the 
firm name of the Nanticoke Silk Throwing Co., 
has been dissolved, Mr. Magagna having pur- 
chased the interest of Mr. Frigerio and assumed 
the credits and liabilities of the firm 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


of improvements coming on the market. The 
machinery etc., of interest to textile mill m2n, 


It is not a list of patents, but 


idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


We invite machine builders and others to :end us such information for this department. 


A Needle Heading Vise. 


ting 


ihe Globe Knit- 


Mills, Shoemakersville, Pa., is putting 
device for re- 
periect condition 


the heads of latch needles that have 


on the market an ingenious 
bending and restoring to 
opened 
on account of bad yarn, faulty takeups, etc. 
This is the invention of Edward T. Williams 
and by its use it is claimed that 60 to 80 per 
ent. of the needles that are thrown away as 
useless can be reclaimed and made to do as 
work as new needles. 


Food 


Improved Narrow Fabric Warper. J]. K. 
Altemus, 2824 North 4th St., Philadelphia, 
is bringing out a new warper for narrow 
fabrics which lays the warps perfectly flat on 
the beam without twisting or bunching the 
yarn at the corners. The beams are ar- 
ranged with a hole for spindle or trunion 
journals on heads. This is quite out of the 
so arranged to carry from 
six warp beams. 


ordinary and is 
three to 


Pneumatic Beetles. Thomas Leyland & 
Co., 60 India St., Boston, Mass., are the sole 
American agents for a pneumatic beetling 
machine, a description of which appears in 
this issfie. 


Pilker. W. M. Nones, 27-29 Water St., 
New York. An attachment for reels 
which skein yarn is drawn. 


from 
The pilker con- 
sists of a flat steel band at each end of which 
is attached a rubber ring. It is fastened to 
the reel by passing the rubber rings over the 
top ends of the pegs, the steel bands form- 
ing a support for the yarn. Among the ad- 
vantages claimed for the pilker are that it 
does away with strings and rubber bands, 
prevents the yarn from being displaced and 
getting tangled and saves the replacing of 
wooden sticks. It is durable, clean and elas- 
tic and is suitabie for all kinds of yarn and 
swifts. 


Fabric Testing Machine. W. & T. Avery, 
Birmingham, England. A machine for test- 
ing the strength of yarn and cloth. The 
power is applied by hand and the equilibrium 
obtained by fine shot flowing into a receiver 
at the end of the steelyard. 


Combing Machine. Taylor, Wordsworth 
& Co., Leeds, England. A ball bearing 


roller for the press follers of combing ma- 
chines. 


Oiler for Loom Spindles. The Loom Spin- 
dle Automatic Lubricator Syndicate, Ltd., 
Manchester, England. An oiler attachment 
for automatically lubricating loom spindles. 


Making Imitation Fur. Walter Kuepper, 
Duelken, Germany. A rotary press in which 
the cylinders are corrugated, the object 


being to produce on plush fabrics an effect 
in imitation of fur. 


Attachment for Calenders. J. P. Bemberg, 
Barmen-Rittershausen, Germany. An at- 
tachment for calenders by which the pres- 
sure is automatically removed while the cloth 
seam is passing between the rollers. 


Cloth Cutter. Victor Herose, Konstanz, 
Germany. A device for splitting goods of 


which two or more widths have been woven 
in one piece. 


Heinrich Thiess, Coesfeld, 
An apparatus for packing skeins 
closely and evenly in dye vats preparatory 
for dyeing by the circulating system. 


Skein Dyeing. 
Germany. 


Dyeing Machine. Hermann Windrath, 
Grevenbroich, Germany. An improved au- 
tomatic machine for dyeing textile materials 
by the circulating system. The current of 
dye liquor is reversed at regular intervals. 
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A PNEUMATIC BEETLING MACHINE. 

This machine which has been invented 
and perfected in Lancashire embodies an 
entirely new principle and marks an import- 
ant advance in the finishing of cotton goods. 
With the ordinary beetle a series of beaters 
or fallers are suspended above the beam on 
which the cloth is wound, and are operated 
by cams so that they fall in succession upon 
the cloth. In addition to the rotary motion, 
the beam is vibrated lengthways so that the 


FIG. I. 


beaters will fall in a different place at each 
blow. The operation of the beaters by cams 
presents certain difficulties, including a con- 


siderable loss of power. In the pneumatic 
machine, shown at Fig. 1, for which Thomas 
Leyland & Co., 60 India St., Boston, Mass., 
are the sole American agents, the beaters 
are operated below the cloth beam, the 
mechanism being shown at Fig. 2. 

Each hammer is provided with a pair of 
cylinders, one of which is used as an air 
compressor, and the other as a ram. The 
head of the ram, A, forms the hammer, be- 
ing fitted with a beechwood block that 
comes in contact with the fabric on the 
underside of the beam. The ram of each 
hammer is actuated in the following manner: 
When the machine is set in motion the 
eccentric, H, on the shaft, B, causes the 
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connecting rod, C, to reciprocate, and as 
each piston starts its inward journey the air 
in its cylinder, D, is compressed and forced 
into the adjoining smaller cylinder, E, thus 
driving its piston, F, rapidly upwards and 
causing the beetling block it carries to strike 
a quick and heavy blow upon the fabric. As 
soon as the piston, C, reaches the end of its 
inward stroke and begins its outward move- 
ment, a little air is drawn through a check 
valve into the passage, G, and the cylinders 


THE PNEUMATIC BEETLING MACHINE, 


and the piston with the beetling block are 
drawn rapidly downward by the partial 
vacuum produced in the cylinder by the 
ascending piston. The sizes of the two cyl- 
inders have been carefully calculated so as 
to give the exact blow which at a given 
speed represents the blow given in an ordi- 
nary faller beetle. In the machine shown in 
Fig. 1 the arrangement is adapted to suit an 
ordinary faller beater with its usual acces- 
sories. In this machine the traverse of the 
beam is obtained in the ordinary manner, 
but a simple arrangement which has been 
introduced is said to reduce considerably 
the friction produced in this portion of a 
beetling machine. It will be seen from the 
above description that the operation is ex- 
actly similar to that of the faller beater, but 
each hammer is under separate control. 
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This enables the attendant to readily put out 
of action those beetling blocks not required, 
say, at the sides of the machine, and also, 
when commencing beetling, the blocks oppo- 
site the selvages of those pieces that lie side 
by side on the beam. This is illustrated 
where the block is shown at rest. After the 
pieces have, however, been beaten out in 
width, the attendant, by means of a rod, 
closes the valve, and the block is immedi- 
ately put in operation. 

As the beaters are under the control of 
the mechanism, not being left to fall as in the 
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old style machine, it is possible to obtain a 
greatly increased speed. The builders state 
that the beaters can be run at the rate of 500 
blows per minute, but the speed which has 
been found to give the best results is about 
300 blows per minute. The wood blocks in 
the new machine are about 8 inches long, 
but can be made shorter if desired. They 
can be easily renewed when worn, and this 
presents an important advantage over the 
old style of machine. 

The pneumatic machine shown at Fig. 1 
has two rows of beetles operated from the 
same set of eccentrics. The builders claim 
that the increase in the production is fully 
300 per cent. as compared with the old style 
of beetle. In addition to this it is stated that 
the finish is greatly improved, it being pos- 
sible to adjust the machine to suit different 
fabrics and finishes, the force of the blow by 
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the beaters being varied by changing the 
speed of the eccentrics. 

Another important advantage is that old 
style faller beetles can be changed to pneu- 
matic machines, thus enabling manufactur- 
ers to use the old frames and attachments. 

The machine is easily driven by a 4 1/2- 
inch belt running at the rate of 1,000 feet 
per minute. There are no springs or other 
delicate parts to keep in order, and for this 
reason it is stated the cost of maintenance 
is greatly reduced. The following com- 
parison of the cost of operation and main- 
tenance between the old and new style ma- 
chines has been prepared by the builders: 


Comparative English data relating to pneumatic 
beetles, compared with ordinary faller beetles, on 
ordinary average bleachworks cloth. Equal finish 
guaranteed. Cost per piece treated (240 yds.).— 

Pneumatic Ordinary 
Beetle Faller 
Beetle 


Wages: Estimating one attendant 

at $7.50 per week (56 hours) on 

faller beetle would deliver 155 

pes. (240 yds.) on pneumatic 504 

NOES NI WEED is 6s cas wieo «aus $.01428 
Maintenance: Estimating for faller 

beetle $1.00 per week for fallers 

and tappets and $1.00 for fitting 

with 50c. for wear and tear of 

heavy gearing = $130 per ann. 

against pneumatic no_ timber 

(practically), 3 times quantity of 

oil, light wear and tear, say $65.. . 
Power: Estimating 10 h. p. for 

faller beetle and 12 for pneumatic 

beetle and 3 Ibs. per h. p. at $2.50 

per ton, faller beetle 1,680 lbs. for 

155 pieces (240 yds.), pneumatic 

2,016 lbs. for 504 pes. (240'yds.).. .00400 
Sundries .00508 


treated. 

piece 

...++$.02576 $.07998 

Further information regarding this beetle 
can be obtained on application to the Amer- 
ican agents. 


unbatmaniiniianieswis 

The wool which enters into modern meth- 
ods of manufacture is estimated at about 
2,650,000,000 pounds annually. As the cot- 
ton which enters into modern manufacture 
is about 6,500,000,000 lbs. annually, the total 
wool production may be taken as about two- 
fifths of the total cotton production of the 
world. 


Total cost per piece 
Reduced cost per 
treated 67 per cent. 
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A NEW HANK TWISTER FOR WORSTED 
YARN. 

The machine which we are showing in this 
column has recently been put on the market 
by A. W. Allen, 2421-23-25-27 Mascher St., 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of twisting 
worsted hanks in an easier and more speedy 
manner, doing away with the troubles which 


up to-date has caused so much complaint 


THE NEW HANK TWISTER 


among the help in the worsted mills. Here- 
tofore all hanks have been twisted by hand, 
which is exceedingly hard on the operative 
who dislikes this kind of work. This ma- 
chine, which does away with all troubles of 
this kind, is very simple to operate and be- 
sides being a labor saver does the work 
faster than can be done by hand. All its 
parts are covered and there are projections 
on which the yarn can catch as the operator 
throws the hanks about the machine; it is 
also well constructed and has nothing to get 
out of order. 

This hank twister consists of a steel frame 
on the top of which is a weighted pin run- 
ning along a track, over which the skein is 
thrown, and then drawn over and placed on 
another pin, on the other side of the ma- 
chine, which is attached to a gear and which 
The ma- 
chine is operated by the turning of the wheel 
which gives the same motion as would be 
given by hand twisting and turning out the 
The readers will 


is enclosed by a steel housing. 


work in much faster time. 
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be able to see at a glance, by looking at the 
illustration, what the machine will do and 
its adaptability to this class of work. 
dpjntniniinglipgnbiibian 
THE ‘DETROIT’? RETURN TRAP SYSTEM 
OF BOILER FEEDING. 

The returning of hot water of condensa- 
tion from heating, drying or cooking systems 
directly into the boilers by means of return 
traps of various types is not the application 
of a new principle, as the idea in varied and 
sometimes complicated ways has been used 
for about a quarter of a century. The Amer- 
ican Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., began 
the installation of return trap system for 
automatically returning the condensation 
from their hot blast heating and ventilating 


FIG. I. 


systems and their “ABC” moist air dry kilns 
in the early history of return trap installa- 
tion. 

The return trap is a device which receives 
the water of condensation from whatever 
source, and automatically delivers it into the 
boiler at practically the temperature due to 
the pressure at which the steam is condensed. 
Condensation must be removed. The 
quicker it is removed, the drier and more 
effective will be the heating surfaces. It is 
pure water and hot and it is gross extrava- 
gance to waste it. The most effective way 
to utilize the heat it contains is to deliver it 
into the boiler before it vaporizes. In no 
other way can the condensation be handled 
so quickly and with the same efficiency as 
with a good return trap. 
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A “Detroit” return trap (Figure 1), will 
deliver water at a temperature higher than a 
pump will lift. An ordinary duplex boiler 
feed pump requires from go to 120 Ibs. of 
steam per horse power. A return trap con- 
sumes less than 10 lbs. per horse power. 
The pressure is admitted to the surface of 
the water, and is automatically shut off 
before the tank is empty. The steam used 
is only such as is condensed by the latent 
heat passing from it into the water in the 
tank which is all put back into the boiler. 

When the steam pressure carried on the 
heating system is 10 to 15 lbs. or more, only 


one “Detroit” return trap with receiver is 
required. All the return from whatever 
source is brought into the receiver, A, Fig. 
2. For every pound of steam carried on the 
system, water can be lifted two feet. The 
trap is set at any convenient point about four 
feet above the water level of the boiler and 
as near to it as possible. The water is raised 
through pipe, B, and a check valve, C, into 
the trap tank, which stands in a horizontal 
position. As the tank becomes filled with 
water, this tilts over, engaging with a lever, 
which automatically turns live steam from 
the dome of the boiler onto the surface of 
the water in the tank, equalizing the pres- 
sure within the boiler. The water flows 
directly into the boiler by gravity. As the 
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trap tank becomes empty, it is tilted back 
into its normal position by a weighted arm, 
and the process of refilling and dumping is 
repeated. Nothing could be more simple. 

In manufacturing plants where exhaust 
steam is used for heating and drying, all the 
returns can be brought into a receiver and 
trap where all the lines will be drained by 
gravity. The trap below is then employed as 
a water lift to the trap above the boiler. It 
is stated that the Detroit double trap system 
makes other means of boiler feeding unnec- 
essary. 

The Detroit traps are adapted to the 
draining of live or exhaust steam headers; on 
systems carrying a vacuum, Detroit traps 
specially arranged for vacuum work have 
proved very serviceable. 


——————— 


DIFFERENCES IN BELTING. 
To the average mill man there does not 
appear to be much difference in belting 
except in price. Its qualities are not often 


apparent in a casual inspection. To say 
that one kind of belting is different from 
others in that it combines the good quali- 


ties of some without the faults would make 
the average buyer reply “Perhaps, but show 
me.” If you were to ask the Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturers of Spartan belting, wherein it dif- 
fered and what peculiar characteristics it had 
they would reply as follows: 

“Spartan belting is different. From the 
Start it is different and different in the best 
way. It is made from selected packer and 
foreign hides but it is tanned by a unique 
process the secrets of which are jealously 
guarded by the manufacturers. The theory 
and practice of this tanning process have 
been worked out with the sole idea of pro- 
ducing a leather that should be unequaled 
for belting purposes. The differentness of 
Spartan belting is continued throughout the 
whole process of manufacture. The tanned 
leather is curried by special methods which 
have been carefully worked out to supple- 
ment the tanning process. The actual mak- 
ing of the belting is according to knowledge 
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gained by over fifty years of study and prac- 
tice in preparing belting to run satisfactorily 
under the most trying conditions. ‘he fin- 
ished result is a belt characterized by de- 
pendability. 

“Spartan belting has just that right degree 
of firmness necessary to give life and char- 
acter to a belt. It is neither a rag nor a 
steel band. Yet it is almost as pliable as 
the rag and almost as elastic and lively as 
the steel band. The special methods of 
manufacture give the leather a driving sur- 
face which makes Spartan belting hug the 
pulley tighter than ever country laddie did 
his lassie. Neither a belt stretched tighter 
than a drum nor a large bill for belt-dress- 
ing are necessary when Spartan belting is 
used. Because of the slackness with which 
Spartan belting can be run the dead load 
due to friction at the bearings is greatly 
reduced. Because of the splendid driving 
surface of Spartan belting there is less slip- 
page on the pulley and more work is turned 
out by a machine equipped with it. Because 
of the great pliability of Spartan belting it 
is remarkably efficient for high speed work 
and for machinery where belting is required 
to run over small pulleys. Spartan belting 
settles right down to work at once without 
needing any preliminary warming up. 

“Under the most trying conditions Spar- 
tan belting especially shows its differentness. 
For bleacheries and dye houses, for any 
place where the belt runs in the wet and 
slop, for work over boiling vats where a 
belt runs in steam, Spartan belting is a belt 
for efficient service. A belt does not ordi- 
narily need to run in a box full of free steam 
but Spartan belting does it.” 

The manufacturers of Spartan belting 
have been testing it for eighteen months 
wherever a peculiarly trying situation was 
found in which a belt was asked to work 
and they have found the results of their ex- 
perience so uniformly favorable that they 
welcome an opportunity to test Spartan 
belting in places where leather belting is not 
expected to be successful. 
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A NEW MACHINE FOR ATTACHING 
LABELS. 
One of the interesting exhibits seen at the 
Machinery Exhibition during the Philadel- 
phia Convention was a new pointed staple 


label wire stitching machine. This ex- 


hibit aroused considerable interest in view of 
the large number of concerns putting up 
their products under brand names, or using 
price or size tickets attached to knit goods 
or fabrics of various kinds. 


[ 


Fig. 1 shows the old style wire staple 
made of heavy wire with square ends trying 
to penetrate knit material. The blunt ends 


Fic. 2 


pressing down the material until they finally 
go through, often cutting the threads com- 
posing the fabric, resulting in a hole when 


FIG. 3. 
the staple is withdrawn. With the resist-: 
ance offered to a blunt end staple in going 
through material it requires a thick wire to 
prevent doubling up. 


FIG. 4. 


Fig. 2 shows the poor closing or clinching 
of a heavy wire staple leaving the ends pro- 
jecting slightly to catch into anything that 
they may be brought into contact with— 
frequently the fingers. 

Fig. 3 shows the pointed staple produced 
by the new machine. This staple is made of 
what is known as No. 28 wire, which is ex- 
tremely thin and on account of being 
pointed it very readily penetrates knit ma- 
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loes not cut a while 


ny threads 
through. When the staple is bent 
over on the other side, the points are first 
turned slightly inwards and then bent over 
tight against the material, as shown in Fig. 
4, giving an extremely neat appearance, and 
4 ein 
as tne 


wire is much thinner than used here- 


tofore on this work, the staple can be more 


THE BECK POINTED STAPLE WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINE. 
easily opened when the purchaser of goods 
wishes to remove the label. 
Frequently machine shows the 
1 ° . 
advantages in the work produced that this 
does, the cost of doing the work is often 
but this is not the case with the 
in question, as where staples are 


when a 


increased; 
machine 
made of heavy wire the cost of wire is con- 
siderably greater per thousand staples than 
the cost of the fine wire staples. 


Some manufacturers use. pointed staples 


bought ready made of heavy wire, but these 


cost in the neighborhood of 35 to 4o cents 


per thousand, with a considerable additional 


cost for putting them. in by hand or 
chine, while this staple — stitcher 
makes and drives its own staples at a single 


ma- 
pointed 


stroke, the staples costing but a fraction of 
a cent per thousand. The machimes:are fur- 
nished to operate by foot power ‘or -belt 
power and among the list of purchasers. are 
noted the names of leading; concerns in 
various parts of the country. 

A small size machine may be bought 
arranged to set on a bench, making the in- 
vestment comparatively small and with a 
machine of this kind as part of the equip- 
ment, the demand for labeled or ticketed 
goods can be encouraged or at least taken 
care of without inconvenience or any consid- 
erable additional expense, and it is the man 
who caters to the demand and recognizes 
the wishes of the consumer whenever pos- 
sible, that proves the successful. business 
manager. This machine is manufactured by 
the Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd., 609 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


eS 


ELECTROLYTIC BLEACH FOR ARTIFICIAL 
SILK. 

It is rather an interesting fact that Haas 
& Stahl, the European patentees of the Elec- 
trolyzer, of which The National Laundry 
Machinery Co., of Dayton, Ohio, are the 
American. manufacturers, practically monop- 
olize the European trade in connection with 
the production of artificial silk. The advan- 
tages of the electrolytic bleach with this ap- 
paratus in the manufacture of artificial silk 
are many and very striking 
methods, and are of such a 
plant the treatment. of 
chloride of lime. 


over other 
nature to sup- 
fibers by 
Hypochlorite of sodium 
produced electrolytically has long been ac- 
cepted in Europe as the best way of han- 
dling fibers of this kind. The artificial silk 
business is at yet conducted on a small scale 
in this country, there being less than half a 
dozen manufacturers to our knowledge. 

We understand that manufacturers of knit 
goods and the dyers and bleachers of such 
fabrics are showing great interest in this 


these 


new process on account of the advantages 
claimed for it, the most important being the 
greater strength, and better appearance and 


feel of the bleached goods, that the white 
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obtained by the use of sodium hypochlorite 
is much more permanent, and that if the 
goods are intended for dyeing or printing, 
they will take the dyestuff much more 
evenly than cloth bleached with hypochlo- 
rite of lime. 


———_—— 


A THREAD LUBRICATOR FOR KNITTING. 


Many devices have been used for the pur- 
pose of lubricating or softening yarn during 
the process of knitting. The accompanying 
illustration shows a recently patented thread 
iubricator for knitting and sewing machines 


: 
; 
y 
) 
y 
1 
4 
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A THREAD LUBRICATOR FOR KNITTING AND 
SEWING MACHINES, 


manufactured by Scholler Bros. Co., 
Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The device is simple, yet very efficient and 
substantial. The container for the oil or 
softening is of glass, the wick holder and at- 
tachment bracket is of brass, the wick is of 
felt. 

The principle of the attachment is as fol- 
lows: 


3301 


The wick draws the oil or softening 
up by capillary attraction, the yarn passing 
through the porcelain eyelets touching the 
top of the wick absorbs the softening and is 
consequently evenly and perfectly lubri- 
cated. The flow of the lubricant is capable 
of regulation by raising or lowering the 
wick or by adjusting the screws at the wick 
holder. 


The construction of the apparatus is such 
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that the yarn is always kept in constant con- 
tact with the wick. To refill, the container 
is unscrewed, the other portion being left 
on the machine, the oil remaining in the 
wick being sufficient to lubricate the yarn in 
the meantime. 

Among the advantages claimed for this 
device are perfect and even lubrication, uni- 
form and least possible tension, producing 
even lengths of hose, increased production 
and reduces menders to a minimum. The 
attachment is fully automatic, only feeding 
oil when the yarn is passing over the wick. 

This cup has been adopted by the leading 
knitting machine builders and hosiery manu- 
facturers, and its efficiency is shown from 
the fact that over 15,000 have been sold in 
the short time since it has been placed upon 
the market. Further information and lubri- 
cators for trial can be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the manufacturers. 


ee 


PULLEY TESTS. 

An interesting test of the power transmit- 
ting properties of standard pulleys and sim- 
ilar pulleys equipped with cork inserts, man- 
ufactured by the National Brake & Clutch 
Co., Boston, is being conducted at the 
Lowell Textile School by George H. Per- 
kins, S. B., head of the Textile Engineering 
Department. 

The pulleys used are 18 by 6 inches, wood 
rim, steel rim, and wood, leather lagged, 
driven by a 6-inch leather belt from an en- 
gine pulley 48 by 8 inches. The test was be- 
gun April i, and will be completed June Io, 
providing various conditions of atmosphere. 
While the final result will not be known until 
the report of Mr. Perkins is submitted, re- 
sults at the present time show a percentage 
of gain for cork inserts in wood pulleys of 
5I per cent.; a percentage of gain of cork 
inserts in steel pulleys of 24 
gain of wood rim with cork 
leather of 35 per cent., and a 


per cent.; a 
inserts over 
gain f steel 
rim with cork inserts over leather 
cent. 


Some of the tests have been 


of 18 per 


watched in 
person by mill men of Lowell, Lawrence, and 
vicinity, and numerous requests have been 


made for copies of report 
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A NEW LOOM HEDDLE. 

A loom heddle having for its object an in- 
crease in the pattern capacity of the double 
head motion has recently been patented in 
this country. Fig. 1 shows the weave de- 


Mts 


y~--------- 
: 


~w 


sign. Fig. 2 represents two of the new hed- 
dies and a warp thread carried by them. 
Fig. 3 shows two heddles, one of them oper- 
ating the thread and the other being out of 
action. Fig. 4 shows the two heddles with 
the position reversed. 

The principal feature of the invention is the 


means by which a warp thread may be con- 


Pete tt 
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trolled by two or more shafts, as illustrated 
in Figs. 2,3 and 4. <A wire heddle, c, has a 
long eye or slot, d, on one side of which is 
attached a ring, e; through this slot and 
ring, a thread, T, is drawn. Attached to 


this ring is a cord, g, which is passed 
through a loop, h, formed on the lower part 
of the wire heddle, c. Fixed to this cord is 
a lingo or small weight, j. The weighted 
means for controlling the movements of the 
thread relatively to its heddle, and its attach- 
ment to the thread may be varied, provided 
the heddle does not interfere with the up 
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and down movements of the thread relative 
to the heddle, and also that the thread tends 
to move toward the bottom of the heddle. 
The warp threads to be employed are 
drawn in according to a double system of 
drawing in; every thread, as T. in the warp, 
which is to take part in forming the pattern, 
must be drawn in through two heddles, as 
c, c’, each heddle being on a shaft, as m or n. 
The long eye or slot, d, in each of these hed- 


dles, allows the thread to work freely in the 
eye of the slot, as in Figs. 3 and 4, so that 
the thread, T, can be controlled and worked 
by either one of the two shafts, m, n. with- 
out interference with the other; thus every 
thread taking part in forming the pattern in 
the fabric, must be drawn through two hed- 
dles on two separate shafts, both heddles 
having the long eye or slot. To draw ina 
thread, as T, Fig. 2, it is drawn through the 
ting, e, and the slot, d, of the heddle, c, on 
the shaft, m, and then through the ring, e’, 
and slot, d, on the heddle, c’, on the shaft, n. 
When so drawn in, the thread is under the 
control of lingoes, j, of the heddles, c, c’, and 
under some circumstances the use of the two 
weights is necessary; but under others, one 
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weight for each thread is enough. In con- 
nection with the design shown in Fig. 1, one 
weight for each thread is sufficient. 

Fig. 1 shows how the same pattern may 
be woven in two entirely different positions, 
and still be woven by the same shafts. In 
this design the first ten threads, A, would be 
woven by shafts, 1 and 2, plan C, which are 
weaving plain. The threads, 11 to 45, sec- 
tion B, which are to form pattern 1 of the 


FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


design and fabric, are drawn first through 
the long thread slots on the heddles on the 
specified number of shafts, 18, and numbered 
3 to 20 inclusive, plan C, which produce the 
patterns; and second, through the heddles on 


shafts 21 and 22, each heddle of which is 
provided with a slot, ring and weight to 
regulate its thread when the thread is 
moved by either one of the two heddles. 


——_ 


During the first eleven months of 1908 
the export trade from Australia of cotton 
and yarn amounted to $7,917,000, while dur- 
ing the same period in 1907 it amounted to 
$12,433,900, showing a falling off of $4,526,- 
900. 
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WEAVING GAUZE FABRICS. 
The method 
patented, is, 


of weaving gauze, recently 
it is claimed, an improvement 
over the ordinary method, and is described 


by the inventor as follows: Fig. 1 shows a 


a 


FIG. 


plan. Figs. 2 and 3 side views of the harness 
in different positions. Figs. 4 and 5 show 
different positions of the threads and shuttle. 
Figs. 6 and 7 show two forms of the gauze 
fabric. The warp threads, 1, rest entirely 
under the filling threads, 2. These warp and 


filling threads are bound together by the 
warp binding threads, 3 and 4. Threads pass 
over the woof threads and under the warp 
threads in the manner shown, the binding 
threads always remaining with the same warp 
thread throughout the fabric. The binding 
threads, 3 and 4, are wound on the beam, 6. 
The thread, 1, passes over the guide roll, 7, 


through the heddle, 8, through the reed to 


2 S 
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the cloth beam. The binding thread, 3, 
passes from the beam, 6, over a fixed rod, 11 
under a vertically movable rod, 12, through 
the heddle, 13, doup, 14. The other binding 
thread, 4, passes similarly from the beam 


jye 


a 


S4 


over the fixed rod, 15, under the movable 
rod, 16, through the heddle, 17, doup, 14, to 
the reed and cloth roll. The threads, 1, 3 
and 4, all pass through the same space in the 
reed. The threads, 3 and 4, are normally in 
a plane slightly below the horizontal plane of 


FIG. 2. 


the thread, 1, and are located on opposite 
sides of this thread, 1, as indicated in Fig. 
1. Only one warp and two binding threads 
are shown in Figs. I to 5, because the other 
warp and binding threads are identical with 
the set shown and described. The doup, 14, 
consists of a shaft or bar, 14%, which has a 
flexible connection with a small glass ring, 
14°. 
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The thread, 1, is never raised by its hed- 
lle, 8, above the normal position, although 
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it may be slightly depressed if desired. 
rod, 12, 


The 


en the binding thread, 3, is shown 


FIG 3. 


not depressed, but raised from the position 
shown in dotted lines, see Fig. 2. The hed- 
dle, 13, through which it passes is in inopera- 
tive position and the thread is a little slack. 
On the other hand, the thread, 4, is tight- 
ened by the rod, 16, which is in its lowest 
position and passes through its heddle, 17, 
which is raised to its limit whereby the 
thread is tight and controls the doup, 14, 
which causes the thread, 3, to pass under the 
warp, I, and to be raised sufficiently with the 
doup, 14, and thread, 4, to allow the shuttle, 
18, to pass over the thread, 1, and under the 


a 


A. 


Least 
Sa 
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threads, 3 and 4, as indicated in Fig. 4. 
Upon the return movement of the shuttle the 
movement of the binding threads, 3 and 4, is 
reversed, the thread, 3, being drawn tight by 
the rod, 12, and heddle, 13, the string, 4, 
being loose, the doup, 14, is brought up on 
the other side of the thread, 1, over which 
the shuttle passes under the threads, 3 and 4, 
but in the opposite direction. By so operat- 


ing the loom, either form of fabric shown in 

Fig. 6 or Fig. 7 may be woven. 

inventor adds that he has equipped 
the device and finds that 

their capacity is increased from 28 to 45 


The 


several looms with 


sim- 
so that its speed may be increased. 


» also states that the 


yards per day because the machine is 

life of the harness is 
atly prolonged because the warps and 

binding threads pass through metal or glass 

pieces in the heddles and doups instead of 

through a mass of twisted 

heretofore. 


cotton strings as 


a 
A WOVEN FABRIC. 

A fabric construction has recently 
patented, having for its object to provide a 
th with greater strength and elasticity 
is possible with the ordinary consiruc- 


been 


ion. The new fabric is especially suited for 
Fig. I 
shows the face of the cloth; Fig. 2 is a cross 


-s, hose, belting and similar uses. 


section. 

The main feature of the construction con- 
sists in using for the warp or weft, or both, a 
braided cord, of hollow tubular form, such 
cord possessing greater strength than a 
spun or twisted yarn of like weight and being 
relatively elastic, because of the tendency of 
the spirally disposed and intertwined strands 
of which the braid is composed to assume a 
straight line when the braid is subjected to 
tensile strain. This renders the woven web 
specially available for use in the manufac- 
ture of wheel tires, belting, or like articles in 
which the woven web is combined with a 
coating or covering of rubber. Ancther ad- 
vantage claimed for the improved web is that 
the braided cords present a relatively open 
mesh and thus permit of the ready penetra- 
tion of the fluid or plastic rubber or rubber 
compound and a _ correspondingly 
hold of the latter upon said web. 


secure 
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The fabric shown in Figs. 1 and 2 is woven 
with an ordinary plain weave, having both 
the warp threads, 1, and the weit threads, 2, 
composed of hollow, tubular braided cord, 
but my invention can also be embodied in 
webs having either the warp threads or the 
filling threads of this character. 

In the production of the new fabric, the 
hollow tubular braid is necessarily stretched, 


to 2 certain extent, when it is beaten up and 
confined by the crossed warp threads, but 
the braid contracts and resumes its hollow 
tubular form after the fabric leaves the beat- 
ing up point, and, therefore, the hollow tubu- 
lar braid regains, in a great measure, its 
Original or normal elasticity and as a result 
the fabric thus produced possesses the de- 
sired elasticity. 


a 


There is not a single woolen mill in 
Madras Province, the nearest one being the 
3angalore mill in Mysore State, which 
started in 1888, the capital of which is $600,- 
000, and the government of Mysore owns 
some of the stock. This mill started with 26 
looms and 780 spindles, and now has 43 
looms and 1,140 spindles. The mill turns 
out horse blankets, lap robes, rugs, and 
coarse shawls, and employs 350 people. 
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CARBONIZING WOOL. 
BY ALFRED CLARKE. 

Before the Huddersfield (Eng.) Technical College 

Wool extracting or carbonizing, although 
the terms are not strictly accurate, is the 
process now so generally adopted of remov- 
ing by chemical means the cotton or other 
vegetable subtances that may be either acci- 
dentally or otherwise mixed with wool or 
woolen material, and which would be detri- 
nental to the use of the latter in the manu- 
facture of wool goods. 

Every woolen spinner knows to what an 
extent nearly every class of wool is mixed 
with all kinds of vegetable substances. Fed 
among grass and quick seeding plants of va- 
rious kinds, sheep gather in their coats an 
incredible quantity of “burrs,” which cling 
so tenaciously to the fibre that they would 
be carried through every process into the 
cloth, and be highly detrimental, particular- 
ly to fine goods. Leave but a few fragments 
of these little seed vessels in and they will 
duly appear in the finished cloth as a-sur- 
prising multitude of prickly points, almost in- 
visible, but painfully sharp. 

All wools, even very high class fine wools, 
are not always entirely free from a consider- 
able quantity of vegetable matter in the 
shape of seeds, moss, grass and dried leaves. 
In some classes of wool there is a goodly 
quantity of thistles, which are always numer- 
ous where vegetation is luxuriant, and the 
seeds of which, not being smooth on the sur- 
face, but armed with a series of minute scales 
or serrations overlapping and lying in one 
direction, are held firmly in the fleece of the 
sheep. 

Scouring and opening does not clear the 
wool of all these things, and manufacturers 
have been seriously puzzled to discover what 
will, for when the wool is carded and spun 
with them in, though some may be thrown 
out by burring rollers and other arrange- 
ments for the purpose, a great number are 
merely opened and laid lengthwise along the 
fiber in a form resembling a small centipede, 


in this state adhering still more firmly than 
before to the wool. The worst classes of 
wool in this respect are Port Philip, Cape 
and Buetios Avres, which are often one mass 
of burrs. 

In small establishments the wool is often 
picked by hand, but in most large mills the 
work is done by a burring machine, though 
in doing this a certain amount of injury is 
no doubt done to the wool. This cannot very 
well be avoided where these substances have 
to be forcibly torn from the wool by the 
steel teeth of such machines; and further, no 
machine has so far as I am aware at present 
been devised that will clear out all the frag- 
ments of these objectionable seed cases. 

Further than this, these substances injure 
the cards, occasion breakages in the proc- 
esses of spinning, cause stoppages of the ma- 
chinery, an all round delay and loss in the 
weaving department, and burling in the 
finishing department. Some manufacturers 
burr dye their pieces in order to hide the 
lighter colored vegetable particles, but how- 
ever much they may be dyed they cannot be 
concealed from the touch; and further, the 
iron salts used in burr dyeing give at the 
same time a hard and disagreeable handle to 
the fabric. 

It is now generally conceded that carbon- 
izing these vegetable substances offers the 
most effectual solution of the problem. The 
French and German manufacturers were the 
first to recognize the advantages of carbon- 
izing, and it was very generally adopted on 
tne Continent a considerable time prior to its 
introduction into this country. The credit 
of its first application is claimed by foreign- 
ers. A German named Kober, and about the 


same time (1854) two Frenchmen, Mm. Isard: 


and Leloup, patented their processes in Eng- 
land. Since then many modifications have 
been devised, so that there are some 30 to 
40 different applications of the same idea. 
All known methods depend on the action 
of acids or substances having an acid reac- 
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divided into two groups: 
gas processes. 
which was the first to be 

luced, and which is now in general use, 
is based on the fact that when vegetable mat- 
saturated with dilute sulphuric 
and dried at a_ sufficiently high 
perature to evaporate the water, the 
phuric aci 


behind 


wet process, 


ter is acid, 
tem- 


sul- 


1 (which does not evaporate) is lett 
in such a concentrated state that it 
decomposes the cellulose, which is the chief 


+34 


‘onstituent of the vegetable substances, and 
abstracting the oxygen and hydrogen 
are present in the proportions to 
water, and for which H, SO, has a 

at affinity) leaves the carbon in a free 

in the form of a black, charred mass, 
crumbles away and is easily removed 
may be represented by the 


5 OH, + Bie: 
Water - 


Charcoal or Carbon 


4 small’ quantity of dextrine 

O.) and grape sugar (C, H,, O,), or 

caramel (C,, H,, O,), which gives the wool 

the peculiar odor noticeable in all extracted 

wools before they are washed, these sub- 
stances being very easily soluble. 

There does not appear to be any definite 
record as to who originated the idea of car- 
bonizing. Numerous claims have been made 
from time to time on behalf of various sup- 
posed fhventors, but they have just as often 
been disputed. It has been contended that 
the idea occurred to a Manchester rag dealer 
named Crone, who suggested it to a Mr. 
Fenton and Mr. Aldred, both Manchester 
men, who were engaged in the bleaching 
business, and were therefore conversant with 
the action of chemicals upon fabrics. They 
jointly patented the process of using a weak 
acid bath, afterwards exposing the material 
to a high temperature, but their patent only 
applied to mixed rags. 

It has been stated that the process was 
worked in Rochdale, but the discoverer kept 
it to himself for years. One thing seems 
fairly certain, that it originated in the rag 
trade in consequence of the difficulties at- 
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tending their preparation for manufacture, 
due to the presence of cotton threads. It is 
also recorded, singular as it may appear, that 
the originator of the idea was a sea captain 
ramed Corbett, living somewhere near Lon- 
don, who, like many others, was attracted to 
the great Exhibition held in London in 1851. 
There, where all the secrets of manufactur- 
ing in every trade were exposed for the 
benefit of mankind, a paper maker showed 
woolen rags with cotton warps in all stages 
of paper making up to a printed journal. 
The process consisted of boiling the rags in 
a closed boiler or “kier,” where they were 
subjected to the action of a strong caustic 
alkaline solution, boiled under steam pres- 
sure, and so converting the woolen portion 
of the rags into a gelatinous mass, which was 
readily removed by washing, leaving the cot- 
ton ready for use by the paper maker. No 
doubt thousands looked and wondered, but 
the worthy captain looked and thought as 
well. The idea struck him that the wool 
which the paper maker destroyed was the 
more valuable material, and that it would be 
more profitable to destroy the cotton and 
preserve the wool. He went home and 
forthwith commenced to study chemistry, 
and after a time discovered that a weak so- 
lution of sulphuric acid completely destroyed 
the cotton portion of the rags, while no ap- 
parent injury was done to the wool. He had 
now attained his chief object, and the next 
question was how to separate the cotton 
threads from the wool, so as to preserve it 
in its full length of staple. 

He had seen shoddy and mungo machinery 
at work in the Exhibition, and noticed how 
destructively, ,to his eyes, they broke up the 
staple, so determined to avoid this if pos- 
sible. He visited a paper works in Kent and 
saw what is known as a “pulp shaker” in use, 
and got permission to use one. Finding it 
to answer fairly well with certain modifica- 
tions, he siarted a works for the commercial 
production of “extract shoddy” at Mitcham, 
in Surrey. He first tried Yorkshire with his 
new shoddy, with the full confidenceof an in- 
ventor, that owing to its cleanliness and 
length of fiber it would take the lead of all 
others. But his samples were looked on 
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coldly by the heavy woolen manufacturers, 
who no doubt saw the defects for their class 
of goods far more clearly than he did; its 
great drawback being that it would not 
“mill” or “felt.” 

Disappointed in his expected success in 
Yorkshire, the captain put his ship on an- 
other tack and went to London. There he 
did a good stroke of business with the better 
class coach builders, saddlers and upholster- 
ers. For the use of these trades, rag flocks 
or flocks made from shoddy waste had been 
found quite useless, as when goods stuffed 
with them were sent out to India or other 
warm climates, or placed in the heated 
rooms of the wealthy, the paddings became 
a mass of loathsome vermin. 


(To be continued.> 





THE MERCERANINE PROCESS AND ITS 
EMPLOYMENT IN MERCERIZING AND 
DYEING OF COTTON YARNS AND 
HOSIERY. 


A new treatment in mercerizing cottons 
in the skein, warp and piece, and for dyeing 
cotton and _ hosiery, the Merceranine 
process, is now being introduced in Ameri- 
can mills, commanding widespread atten- 
tion. 

The Merceranine process comes from 
Switzerland, where it was first employed at 
the works of the Swiss Textile Industry 
Company in Basle, a concern which was or- 
ganized a few years ago and controls the fa- 
mous St. Georgen mercerizing machine, the 
cold-air-drying machine and the Mercera- 
nine process. 

The American agency for the Swiss com- 
pany’s products is in the hands of the well- 
known New York concern, A. W. Buhl- 
mann, Textile-Engineer, 487 Broadway, who 
also controls the rights of disposing of the 
Merceranine process in this country and 
Canada. 

The Merceranine process is claimed to 
be of the highest value to every mercerizer 
as a preliminary chemical treatment. The 
following description of the process is given 
by the introducers: 
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The Merceranine bath omits boiling or 
moistening, it cleans the fiber from all im- 
purities such as resinus, grease, mineral oils, 
it dissolves the “cuticula” and transforms 
the fiber physically and chemically. The 
cotton is transformed into Alcali-Cellulose, 
or with other words, is practically “mercer- 
ized.” Of course the effect in luster is not 
the same as if the cotton was mercerized on 
a mercerizing machine. There is only one 
economical and satisfactory way of obtain- 
ing a _ thoroughly high-luster-mercerized 
yarn and this is mercerizing in the skein, but 
the Merceranine process may properly 
and justly be termed “Half-Mercerization,” 
or how some well-known mercerizers and 
users of this process call it, “Mercerizing 
without tension.” Cotton treated with 
Merceranine will absorb at least 20 per 
cent. less caustic soda in the actual mercer- 
izing afterward under tension, yet still faster 
it will give off the caustic in the washing, 
therefore resulting in a considerable saving 
in caustic soda. The consumption of caustic 
soda is one of the most important items in 
mercerization and any saving in this direc- 
tion, therefore, is of value. 

3ut there are still a number of other ad- 
vantages besides the saving of boiling which 
requires steam; moistening, which does not 
replace the boiling, and the decrease in con- 
sumption of caustics. 

The cotton also increases in strength and 
elasticity in the Merceranine bath and the 
fiber has a much greater affinity for color- 
ing drugs, which means a uniform reception 
and an equal absorbing of dyestuffs. With 
other words: Cotton treated with Mercera- 
nine will turn absolutely level and even in 
dyeing in the most difficult shades, and no 
streaks possible. 

The thoroughness in cleaning of the fiber 
in the Merceranine bath is of great advan- 
tage, also in the bleaching process, which 
takes place much quicker and prevents the 
yarn from turning yellow. 

The Merceranine process can work in 
combination with any Mercerizing machine. 


There is no special machinery required, the 
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yarn is put in a tank over night, and in the 
morning is removed from the Merceranine 
bath and goes to the Skein-Mercerizing ma- 
chine. The skeins also can be handled on 
sticks in a jigger and in this case remain 
only for about 20 minutes in the bath. 

In warp mercerizing and piece merceriz- 
ing the Merceranine process is also success- 
fully employed, requiring no other machine 
and resulting in a great saving, besides the 
advantages of a superior yarn and fabric. 

The Merceranine process takes place 
without shrinking and its cost is trifling. 
For 100 pounds of material about 12 to 15 
cents’ worth of drugs are required. We are 
informed that in Europe it is not only suc- 
cessfully employed by mercerizers but also 
by dyers of cotton yarn and hosiery. 

The Merceranine process replaces the 
boiling-off of the yarn for the half-bleach, 
and it is claimed makes the fiber stronger and 
more elastic, it increases the affinity of the 
yarn for coloring drugs and saves at least 
20 per cent. in dyestuffs. Especially for 
low-grade cottons the employ- 
ment of the Merceranine process is of high- 
est value, not only on account of its econ- 
omy in dyestuffs but also for its qualities of 
improving the yarn in appearance and 
strength. 


American 


We are informed that in the hosiery trade 
the Merceranine process is used by dyers 
and manufacturers of world-wide 
tion. 


reputa- 


Besides the advantages above mentioned, 
the Merceranine process is also used for the 
purpose of cleaning the hosiery from all 
mineral oils and greasy substances, to ob- 
tain a soft feeling and touch, level shades in 
dyeing and to prevent streaks in the hosiery. 
A well-known hosiery dyer, famous for his 
oxidized black, uses the Merceranine to in- 
crease the elasticity and strength of the 
stockings. The material loses about 20 per 
cent. in strength in oxidizing. In the Mer- 
ceranine the strength and elasticity increases 
about by 20 per cent. 


io 

The exports of wool from Australia for 
the nine months ending March, 1907, 
amounted to 213,000 bales. 
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ESTIMATION OF WEIGHTING ON SILKS. 
BY JULIUS PERSOZ. 
From La Revue generale des Matieres Colorantes.) 

Considerable attention has been devoted 
to this complex subject by various writers, 
and numerous methods have been suggested 
both for works and laboratories. Prelimin- 
ary tests usually consist in first ascertaining 
if the foreign matter carried by the silks is 
partly or wholly of a soluble or insoluble 
character. A simple treatment in warm 
water removes the substances of the first 
class while for the others, especially tin, it is 
the present custom to introduce a small 
piece of the pattern into a flame, when, if the 
part burnt forms itself into globules the con- 
clusion is arrived at that the silk is only 
slightly charged with mineral products. On 
the other hand, if the silk retains its primi- 
tive form the fact is regarded as an indica- 
tion that the fiber is charged with mineral 
matters. 

A simple means which has been suggested 
for the recognition of tin consists in dissolv- 
ing a small portion of the pattern in concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, heating if neces- 
sary, filtering the solution and passing 
through it a current of hydrogen sulphide, a 
yellow precipitate indicating the presence of 
tin. With the same object in view it has 
been the custom of dyers to immerse a small 
piece of the pattern under examination in a 
logwood bath when if tin is present thereon, 
a particular shade is produced varying in 
tone according to whether the weighting is 
composed of tin 
alumina. 


mixed with 
Alizarin is also used in the same 
With the introduction in 1892 of the 
method of weighting with phosphate and sili- 
cate of tin, came the proposition by Gianoli 


alone, or 


way. 


to recognize their presence by immersing a 
portion of the pattern in mercurous chloride. 
This reagent is reduced by the stannous salt 
to the state of calomel, which remains fixed 
on the fiber. 

Various methods are employed for deter- 
mining the amount of weighting on silks: 

1. Those which naturally appeal to the 
merchant consist in comparing the weight 
of the silk in the raw state when first sent to 
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the dyer, with that of the 
silk when received back. 
2. Another means is based on the change 


dyed and finished 


in the yarn count. Knowing the respective 
counts of a thread of the ecru silks, t, and 
that after dyeing, T, the percentage propor- 
tion of weighting C, is readily calculated. 

3. Riche has proposed the use of the 

X-rays which serve to show the presence of 
mineral matters on silks, but although the 
application is interesting, it is only useful for 
a rapid examination of white and colored 
silks. 
4. A method which has naturally sug- 
ested itself consists in stripping from the 
ilk all the foreign matters associated with it. 
As generally conducted, this method yields 
variable results. 

cs. The weighting is estimated by the de- 
termination of the amount of nitrogen pres- 
ent after removing all nitrogenous sub- 
stances from the fiber, a principle which was 
instigated by Deville, and practiced by Moy- 
ret and Persoz. This method is somewhat 
inconvenient, owing to the great difficulty of 
estimating the nitrogen accurately, particu- 
larly when a large number of patterns are 
submitted for examination. 

6. The last named method seems to have 
been generally abandoned in favor of that 
which consists in stripping the silk of all 

At present, hydrofluoric 
acid is used for this purpose. It possesses 
the useful property of easily dissolving the 
mineral matters generally applied to silks 


o¢ 
Ss 
Sl 


foreign matters. 


(alumina, oxides of iron, tin, silicates, and 
phosphates), without sensibly affecting the 
fiber itself. Zell immerses the silk for 5 min- 
utes in water 175° to 212° F., treats for 15 
to 20 minutes at 50° to 60° C. in hydrofluoric 
acid 1 1/2 per cent. contained in a copper 
vessel. The pattern is then pressed between 
filter papers, treated for 15 minutes at 120° 
to 140° F. in hydrochloric acid 5 per cent., 
washed in warm water, boiling 3 per cent. 
soap bath, treated for 15 minutes in a warm 
soda bath, and rinsed in boiling distilled 
water. The pattern then consists of com- 
paratively pure fibroin. As this treatment. 
however, does not suffice for the total re- 
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moval of tannin materials, a supplementary 
treatment with hydrofluosilicic acid has been 
proposed by Gnehm. However, it is not as 
effective as a stripping agent as hydrofluoric 
acid, as it seems only able to remove accord- 
ing to conditions from 20 to 65 per cent. of 
the weighting, never the whole 

7. Martinon resorts in a general manner 
to a series of treatments in alternate cold 
baths for about an hour of hydrochloric acid 
I to 3 volumes, and of caustic soda 6° Tw. 

The author’s method for the examination 
of black siiks consists in stripping a pattern, 
not only of all the ordinary substances which 
it may have acquired during dyeing, etc., 
either on raw or on souple, but of the total 
organic coloring matters such as catecht 
chestnut extract, logwood, and fustic, and as 
much as possible of the metallic 
such as Prussian Blue, oxide of iron 
acid, phosphates and silicates of alumina and 
tin, which it may hold. The pattern is first 
allowed to acquire its normal amount of 
moisture 
higher 


bstances 


, stannic 


before weighing, as drying at 


temperatures removes moisture 
which should be regarded as weighting, and 
finally incinerated to estimate the propor- 
tion of mineral matters which has resisted 
the treatment. In this method, there are 
two distinct phases, stripping and incinera- 
tion, although the latter in many instances 
may not be necessary. With regard to the 
weighing of the pattern the author prefers 
conditioning at the normal temperature and 
under normal atmospheric conditions, in- 
stead of in a stove, an irrational proceeding 
which is followed by some operators. 

It has been noted that weighted black silks 
often contain, under normal atmospheric 
conditions, 15 and 16 per cent. of moisture 
in contrast to 10 per cent. held by raw silk, 
an excess of moisture, attributable to the 
weighting materials, which is often consid- 
ered and estimated as part of the weighting. 
It is therefore wrong to take this from the 
Again in many instances 
blacks are finished off in a softening or oil 
bath so that it is best to commence by work- 
ing the pattern for a short time in a bath of 


initial weighing. 


warm water containing a slight addition of 
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ammonia. ‘Shis bath removes from the silk 
at the least a large part of the oil com- 
pounds which it may have acquired, and cer- 
tainly serves to render the fiber subsequently 
more susceptible to proper impregnation. 
During the first part of the treatment the 
pattern is submitted to the alternate action 
of cold acid and alkaline baths, large flasks 
being particularly useful for this purpose 
and offering the advantage of allowing a 
large number of patterns to be treated at the 
same time The reagents are prepared first, 
the acid bath with 3 volumes of water to I 


1 


a : ; 
volume of commercial hydrochloric acid, the 


other a caustic soda dye of 6° Tw. 
(To be continued.) 
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SINGEING WOOL GOODS. 
From the Dyer and Calico Printer. 

In the finishing of cotton and silk, singe- 
ing is a most important process, and is as 
vital to the treatment of these cloths as cut- 
ting or shearing is to woolens. Both opera- 
tions clear away loose fibers from the face, 
and occasionally the back, of woven fabrics 
of all kinds, which, if allowed to remain, 
would obscure the design and detract from 
the cloth’s 
knowledge 


appearance. It is 
that wool goods is 
looked upon with disfavor by many finishers 
and makers, and yet, if viewed apart from 
prejudice, it will be found to save both time 
and expense. It by no means follows that 


common 
singeing 


cutting can be dispensed with and its func- 
hry 
i 


tion vy singeing, 


taken but with certain 
classes of goods a preliminary singe lessens 
the amount of cutting the cloth would other- 
wise require. 

Vegetable fibers, as well as silk, are acted 
upon by the flame used in singeing in quite 
a different manner from those of animal 
origin. Cellulose burns freely, leaving a fine 

which is readily dispersed, and at the 
same time very little odor is imparted to the 
material. Wool, on the other hand, burns 
less easily, and gives a black carbonaceous 
ash with a clinging scent of burnt horn, 
which is The reasons 
given by those who are opposed to singeing 


difficult to remove. 


wool cloths are: first, the handle is deteri- 
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orated and becomes sharp and hard; sec- 
ondly, the color is affected by the burnt ends 
of the fibers imparting a brown shade, and, 
in the third place, the odor of burnt wool is 
a factor against the cloth. 

Taking these objections consecutively, 
they may be replied to as follows: Singeing 
applied to a wool fabric after scouring, dye- 
ing, or crabbing, does certainly affect the 
handle to a great extent. For this reason 
it is confined to grey goods which are after- 
wards piece-dyed, and in this case it will b« 
found that boiling effectually restores what- 
ever softness has been lost in singeing. The 
second objection, that of spoiling to some 
extent the shade of the wool, cannot be con- 
futed, and it is not recommended for cloths 
which are for light colors, any more than it 
is for fancy mixtures or other self colors. 
For blacks, blues, dark shades of browns, 
Olives and greens, singeing may be safely 
applied, and will not affect the dye to any 
appreciable extent. 

For generally, the process of 
singeing is not so applicable as for worsteds, 
and it is with this latter class the points of 
this article deal. In connection with faced 
cloths, singeing is, of course, out of court 


woolens 


altogether, as these require a fine moss} 
nap leaving on, outside the possibility of the 
singe; but for worsteds, more particularly 
fancy weaves, it can be made of important 
use. ; 

Fig. 1 shows a fancy weave having a 
square raised design with a sunk center, and 
to cut clean both the projecting part and the 
hollow is a sheer impossibility. Fig. 2 is a 
section of the cloth in question showing the 
portion of the figure in relief. Figs. 3 and 
4 show sections which have been cut and 
singed respectively. In Fig. 3 it will be seen 
that while the prominent part of the pattern 
has been cut clean from projecting hairs, 
that of the center still shows them, as it is 
only possible to cut down to the surface of 
the design in relief. Fig. 4 is a singed sec- 
tion, and in this the center is clearer of fibers 
than in the preceding one, showing how the 
singe flame can reach parts inaccessible to 
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the cutting machine. This example is only 
one of many which the writer has come 
across where singeing may be successfully 
applied to worsted goods, nor has any evil 
effect followed. Besides being of use for 
‘loths with raised figures, it may also be 
employed for plain goods, and although it 
does not abolish cutting, it lessens the num- 
ber of cuts required, and so saves some ex- 
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pense. It is hardly necessary to say the 
cloth should be as dry as possible when en- 
tered on the singe, and this is one of the 
reasons why singeing is usually done prior 
to either crabbing or scouring. 

By clearing away the loose fibers at this 
stage, it prevents them felting by boiling, 
etc., and renders the subsequent cutting 
operations much lighter. As a case in point, 
the finishing of crossbred worsteds may be 
gviven,—with these a matter of three or four 
cuts on the face may be required to get a 
clean finish. Singe them first before dyeing, 
and the three or four cuts found necessary 


will be reduced to one or two. The finer 


cloths made from Colonial wools are not so 
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suitable for the singe treatment as the 
coarser varieties, since the cover is finer and 
closer laying, and not so readily touched by 
the flame. Union cloths as well as all wool 
may be treated, but care with the former is 
needful, owing to the greater inflammability 
of cotton. 

In fitting up a machine for singeing wor- 
steds, etc., it is advisable to drive it by means 





of two cone pulleys, so that the speed may 
be modified to suit the various fabrics. 
With some, a single passage through at a 
high speed does the work effectively, others 
require a slower travel or a second passage 
through. It will be well understood that the 
fibers of wool are much slower to ignite than 
cotton, etc., so that there is less danger of 
damaging the cloth by burning, but at the 
same time the baking action, if prolonged, i 
likely to cause a loss of vitality or spring in 
the material. 

Fig. 5 shows a singeing apparatus supplied 
as an auxiliary to an ordinary steaming or 
brushing mill, the speed of which is just 
about what is requisite for efficient singeing. 
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should in all cases be on the 
Bunsen principle, gas and air mixed; this is 
necessary, not only to economize gas, but to 
avoid the deposit of carbon on the fabric. 
A large or broad flame is a waste of gas, 
since the flame is hollow, and only effects 
1 singeing action at the edges where the air 
has access, and the fact is sometimes over- 
looked that a supply of oxygen is required 
to enable the fibers to burn. 

In the long run, it is better to buy a ma- 
chine constructed on the scientific principles 
of combustion, and made by a good firm, 
rather than allow the ordinary mill mechanic 
to put one together in his own way. AIl- 
though the initial cost is greater, it will soon 
pay for itself in the saving of gas. Fig. 6 
shows the traveling fabric applied to the gas 
jet in an oblique position, and this will be 
found to be the best system of arrangement 
for getting full benefit of the jet. It is also 
possible to bring ‘he cloth into contact with 
the jet a second time as in Fig. 7, but in this 
case the jet must be larger to supply the 
heat for a double singe, and the friction on 
the traveling cloth is much increased. A cir- 
cular revolving brush touching the fabric 
just before it reaches the singe jet is very 
effectual for lifting up the loose hairs and 
helping the flame to take effect. 

(To be continued.) 
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Shrinkage in Scouring. 
tor Textile World Record: 
would like to have you obtain from some reli- 
source in Bradford, England, information 
rding the shrinkage in scouring different 


les of wool. Wallace (1075). 


In response to the above inquiry we had 


our English correspondent canvass the 
Bradford trade and as a result he obtained 
from a reliable source the following list of 
shrinkages for different grades of wool: 
Lincoln 16 to 24% 
Romney Marsh 18 to 
Down 

Merino (Cape) 

Merino (South American) 

Merino (Australian) 

Clean carding merino 


Dirty carding merino 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care. 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 81. 
Blue on Cotton and Wool Union Cloth. 
Fast Union Blue K G on 
wool Union cloth. 


100 lbs. cotton and 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Fast Union Blue K G. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., N. Y.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter the material cold, bring to a boil in go 
minutes, boil for 20 minutes, shut off the steam 
and work in the cooling bath for 30 minutes. 

Fast Union Blue K G is far superior to the 
regular union colors in its fastness to light. Effect 


threads of resist wool and silk are left clean. 


Recipe No. 82. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Stilbene Yellow G P X on 100 lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Stilbene Yellow G P X. 
(Badische Co., 128 Duane St., N. Y.) 


lb. Soda Ash. 
5 lbs. Glauber’s 


cotton yarn. 


Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Stilbene Yellow G P X possesses good solu- 
bility and even dyeing properties and is applicable 
for all forms of cotton dyeing. It possesses good 
fastness to washing, acids, light, and ironing. 


Recipe No. 83. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Diazo Fast Black M G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


8 lbs. Diazo Fast Black M G. 
(Farbenfabriken Co., 66 Lafayette St 
nN. ¥.) 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 


Enter at 160° F., dye at a boil for one hour. 
Then rinse, and diazotize by working, in a bath, 


at low temperature, made up as follows: 


4 lbs. Sodium Nitrite. 
4 lbs. Hydrochloric Acid, 32° Tw. 


Rinse in cold water and develop in a cold bath 
made up with 


1%4 lbs. Developer A. 












Diazo Fast Black M G possesses good fastness 
to light, washing, alkali, and ironing. It is readily 
soluble and dyes easily level. 


Recipe No. 84. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Chlorazol Fast Blue R H on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Chlorazol Fast Blue R H. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., 
N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber Salts. 







Start the dyeing below 100° F., raise to a boil 
and continue boiling for one-half hour. The cot- 








ton yarn must be well wet out before dyeing. 
Chlorazol Fast Blue R H possesses good fast- 
ness to light, washing, alkali and ironing. 










Recipe No. 85. 
Slate on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Black R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
lb. Chrome Black R. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
NN. 3.) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 








Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for 1/2 hour, then add 






2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 






and continue the boiling until the dye bath is ex- 
hausted. Then add 






lb. Potassium Bichromate 





and continue the boiling 3/4 ot an hour longer. 
Chrome Black R will be found to possess excel- 


lent fastness to fulling and light. 









Recipe No. 86. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Oxy Chrome Blue R R on 100 lbs. worsted 
rn. Prepare the dye bath with 















5 lbs. Oxy Chrome Blue R R 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., 
N. Y.) 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 120° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 






boil for one hour. Then exhaust the bath by add- 
ing 






3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Finally add 


2 lbs. Potassium Bichromat:2 





and boil 3/4 of an hour longer. 
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Oxy Chrome Blue R R exhausts well and pro- 
duces dyeings which are very fast to milling and 
to all other tests which are ordinarily required of 
wool colors. 





Recipe No. 87. 
Green on Worsted Piece Goods. 


Amazo Fast Yellow 6 G, Amazo Fast Red 8 B 
and Amazo Fast Blue Conc. on 100 lbs. worsted 
goods. Prepare the dye bath with 

1 lb. Amazo Fast Blue Conc. 
14% ozs. Amazo Fast Yellow 6 G. 
1 lb. 263 gr. Amazo Fast Red 8 B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 184 William St., 
N. ¥.) 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 





Enter the goods at 120° F., bring slowly to a 
boil and boil for one hour. 

Amazo Fast Yellow 6 G is shown under Recipe 
No. 89 of this issue, and Amazo Fast Blue Conc. 
under Recipe No. 94. 

The Amazo fast colors are level dyeing products 
of extreme fastness to light and are especially 
adapted for the production of light fast combined 


fashionable shades. 





Recipe No. 8&8 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Stilbene Yellow 3 G X on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


I lb. Stilbene Yellow 3 G X. 
(Badische Co., 128 Duane St., N. Y.) 
lb. Soda Ash. 


25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Stilbene Yellow 3 G X possesses good solubility 
and even dyeing properties, and is applicable for 
forms of cotton dyeing. It possesses goo 


1 


washing, acids, light and ironing. 


Recipe No. 8o. 
Yellow on Worsted Piece Goods. 


Amazo Fast Yellow 6 G on 100 lbs. worsted 
goods. Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Amazo Fast Yellow 6 G. 

(American Dyewood Co., 184 William 

ee a a 

3 lbs. Sulphuric 

Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 





Enter the goods at 120° F., bring slowly to a 


boil and boil for one hour. 
Amazo Fast Yellow 6 G is a leveling clear toned 
yellow of extreme fastness to light. It is excel- 


lently adapted for the producti f light fast com- 


binations 
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Recipe No. go. 
Wine Color on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Wine Color J 240 on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Direct Wine Color J 240. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
N.Y.) 


lt Common Salt. 


>= 
5 iUS. 


Enter cold, raise slowly to a boil and dye at a 


boil for one hour. 
Direct Wine Color J 240 will be found an excel- 
1] 1 


lor for dyeing of all grades of cotton ho- 


pecially mercerized. 


Recipe No. 91. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


lue 6 B on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 


bath with 


lbs. Azo Wool Blue 6 B 

Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 
lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

bs. Glauber’s Salt 


140° F. and dye at a boil for one 


possesses excellent fastness 


rbonizing and very good 


Recipe No. 92. 
Slate on Worsted Yarn. 


id Shade on too lbs. worsted yarn 


bath with 
Chrome Black R. 
Anthra Chrome Violet R. 
>. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 


y to a boi 


Then add 


=hromate 
g 3/4 of an hour longer. 
found 


in this wav will be 
full 1 light. 
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on Cotton and Wovl Union Cloth. 


on Blue K R on too Ibs. cotton and 


tl Pr par tl dye bath with 


4 lbs. Fast Union Blue K R. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., N. Y.) 


30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter the material cold, bring to a boil in 40 
minutes, boil for 20 minutes, shut off the steam 
and work in the cooling bath for 30 minutes. 

Fast Union Blue K R is far superior to the 
regular union colors in its fastness to light. Effect 
threads of resist wool and silk are left clean. 


Recipe No. 94. 
Blue on Worsted Piece Goods. 


Fast Blue Conc. on 100 lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Amazo worsted 


goods. 


2 Ibs. Amazo Fast Blue Conc. 
(American Dyewood Co., 184 William St., 
mM. ¥.) 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 lbs 


. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter the goods at 120° 
boil and boil for one hour. 

Amazo Fast Blue Conc. is a rich leveling blue of 
extreme fastness to light. It is excellently adapted 
for the production of light fast combinations. 


F., bring slowly to a 


Recipe No. 95. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Columbia Green G on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton yarn 


Columbia Green G. 
Aniline Works, 


4 lbs 
(Berlin 

N. Y.) 

Common Salt. 


213 Water St., 


>= 


25 Ibs 


Enter cold, raise slowly to a boil, and dye at a 


oil for one hour. 

Columbia Green G will be found to be an excel- 
lent color 
hosiery 


HOS! 


for the dyeing of all grades of cotton 


, especially mercerized. 


Recipe No. 96. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Chlorazol Brilliant 
yarn 


Blue 3 B on 100 lbs. cotton 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Chlorazol Brilliant Blue 3 B. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 
N. Y. 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salts. 


Gold St.. 


Start the dyeing below 100° F., raise to a boil 


and boil for one-half hour. The 


yarn should be 
well wet out before dyeing. 
Chlorazol Brilliant Blue 3 B will be found to 


possess excellent fastness to fulling and light. 












Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargementa 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lshers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 





New Mills. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Holmes 
Mig. Co. will be incorporated with capital stock 
of $1,200,000 by Charles M. Holmes, agent of the 
Manomet Mills, and others. A  60,000-spindle 
plant will manufacture fine goods, and will be 
located south of the Butler Mill Mr. Holmes will 
be agent and treasurer of the new company. It is 
stated that construction work on buildings will be 
started within thirty days. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. It is stated that 
plans for the proposed new mill in which Andrew 
G. Pierce, Jr., is interested will be ready in a few 
days. It is reported that one of the chief prod- 
ucts of the new mill will be tracing cloth used by 
draftsmen. 


North Carolina, King’s Mountain. W. A. 
Mauney, president of the Bonnie Cotton Mills, 
and treasurer of the King’s Mountain Mfg. Co. 
and the Klotho Mills, and also president of the 
Green River Power Co., will build a cotton mill 
to be operated by electricity transmitted from the 
water power-electric plant the company plans to 
build near Hendersonville, N. C. Particulars have 
not been decided upon. 


*North Carolina, Marion. Ebaugh & Ebaugh 
of Greenville have secured contract for the con- 
struction of buildings to cost about $70,000 for the 
new Marion Mfg. Co. Other particulars of this 
project have been given. 


*North Carolina, Zebulon. The following de- 
tails have been decided upon in regard to the 
proposed plant of the new Southern Spinning & 
Mfg. Co. 12s to 16s hosiery yarns will be manu- 
factured on 5,000 ring spindles at first. Ground 
is being cleared, and they should be ready to 
build in about two months. No contracts of any 
sort have been placed. A steam power plant will 
be installed. Archibald Meldrum will be presi- 
dent; T. J. Horton, treasurer. The capital stock 
is $300,000. 


South Carolina, Aiken. A company is being 
organized to build a 10,000-spindle cotton yarn 
mill at this place by John Seigler, and R. B. 
Carter of Aiken, and W. D. McNeal of Fayette- 
ville. A site has been purchased, and they pro- 
pose.to develop 250 h. p. from a local waterfall, 
and to build a steam plant. 


*South Carolina, Greer. The proposed new 
cotton miil will organize under the style of the 
Greer’s Mfg. Co. with capital stock of $200,000. 
It is expected that construction work will be 
started within a very short time, and manufactur- 
ing begun by Jan. 1, 1910. Ten thousand spindles 


and 300 looms will be installed for manufacturing 





print cloths. John A. Robison will be president 
and treasurer. No contracts have been awarded. 


*Tennessee, Elora. It is stated that the recently 
incorporated Greenwood Mfg. Co. will build a 
10,000-spindle cotton mill in the fall. “Later it is 
planned to erect a woolen mill. 


*Tennessee, Knoxville. William T. Lang, who 
for a number of years was agent of the Brook- 
side Mills, is working out plans for his proposed 
cotton mill company. The plant will be designed 
for 100,000 spindles and 2,400 looms and about 
half of this equipment will be installed at first. 
C. R. Makepeace & Co., of Providence, R. I., are 
preparing plans for buildings. The new company 
will organize under the style of the Castle Cotton 
Mills, Ltd., with capital stock of $1,000,000, and 
will locate either in Knoxville or Chattanooga. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Alabama, Eufaula. The Cowikee Cotton Mills 
have ordered 320 Northrop looms. This company 
is controlled by B. B. Comer, president of the 
Avondale Mills of Birmingham, Alabama, and 
took over the plant of the Eufaula Cotton Mills 
last January. 


Connecticut, Taftville. It is rumored that plans 
are being prepared for an addition 700 ft. long to 
the Ponemah Mills, to be equipped with new 
looms. We are advised by the company that no 
definite action has been taken. 


Georgia, Atlanta. Shand & Lafaye of Colum- 
bia, S. C.. are preparing plans for a new picker 
house, 60 by 150 ft., two stories high, for the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


*Georgia, Columbus. Contract for the erection 
of proposed addition to the Hamburger Cotton 
Mills has been awarded to T. C. Thompson & 
Bros., Birmingham, Alabama. Details have been 
given previously. 


*Georgia, Eatonton. J. W. Cannon will be 
president of the Imperial Cotton Mills, J. W. 
Cannon, Jr., vice president, and M. L. Cannon, 
secretary. This concern has purchased the Middle 
Georgia Cotton Mills, and will overhaul the plant 
and begin manufacturing sheetings about August I. 


Georgia, Forsyth. About July 15 the machin- 
ery, which has been in operation under the firm 
name of the Upson Mig. Co., Waynmanville, 
Georgia, will be moved to Forsyth, as suggested 
recently, and operated under the name of Newton- 
Harp Mfg. Co. W. H. Newton will be president; 
H. E. Newton, secretary; and L. M. Harp, treas- 
urer. Yarns as made before will be manufactured 
and the same equipment, consisting of 3,360 ring 
spindles, and 540 twisting spindles will be operated. 
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a ‘ 
[hey hope to be in 


tember I. 


operation in Forsyth by Sep- 

Steam will be used for motive power. 

Georgia, Greensboro. It is stated that an en- 
t 


largement is contemplated by the directors of th: 
Mary Leila Cotton Mill. 


Maine, Waterville. New spinning 
installed by the Lockwood Co. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. The increase at the 
Lancaster Mills includes 200 new looms. 


frames are 
being 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. An addition, 300 it. 
long, 120 ft. wide, and 4 stories high, will be Luilt 
0 Mill C of the Parkhill Mfg. Co. It is expected 

e new space will be ready for occupancy :n Wc- 


New looms will be installed. 


Plans and specifications 
or a new dye house for the 
construction work will be be- 
The new building will be 
70 ft., 2 stories high. 


New Bedford. An _ additional 
will be built on the picker room of the 
Mill, Inc., 60 by 100 ft. The B. F. Smitl 
will do the construction work. 


New Bedford. Contract has 
been awarded by the City Mfg. Corporation to 
E. K. Watson Co., of Warren, R. I., for additions 
alterations on plant on Grinnell St. It is 
planned to build an addition to the picker room, 
and to build a third story on the present two-story 


building. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. 
have been completed f 
ppleton Co., and 
within a few weeks. 


180 by 


~husetts, 


Massachusetts, 


and 


Massachusetts, Salem. Plans for the new weave 
shed for the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. have 


been completed by Lockwood, Greene & Co., Bos- 


ton. They call for a 1-story structure, 200 by 250 
ft. Operations preliminary to beginning construc- 
tion work have been started. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. It has been decided 
to make preparations at once for the erection of 
he proposed new weave shed for the Corr Mig. 

It is stated there will be space for 1,000 new 
looms. 


New Hampshire, Claremont. A three story ad- 
dition is being erected to the bleachery of the Mo- 
nadnock Mills. 


New Hampshire, Dover. Within a few days 
preparatory work will be started toward the erec- 
tion of a new picker mill for the Cocheco Mig 
Co. It is stated that another section of the mill 
will be torn down and rebuilt. The Pacific Mills 
of Lawrence control this plant. 


New Jersey, Passaic. An increase in the capital 
stock of the Brighton Mills from $510,000 to $612,- 
ooo has been authorized. This increase is made 
with a view to increasing their plant, but plans 
are not in shape to make a report of the project. 


New York, Lockport 
new building will be erected 
the Lockport Textile Co., a 
ized last November. Joseph 
and buyer 


New York, 
Mills are to 


Within a short time a 
on Park Ave. for 
new concern organ 
Aldred is treasurer 


Newburgh 


add new 


The Newburgh Steam 
cards, roving frames, and 
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humidifying equipment. Last fall ring frames 
were installed, taking the place of mule spinning. 
It is possible that new mules for color work may 
be added in the near future. 


New York, Utica. A new weave shed, 84 by 165 
ft., 4 stories high, will be built for the Utica 
Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills. Three 
hundred new looms will be installed on the com- 
pletion of the building. They expect this enlarge- 
ment will be completed about August 1. George 
DeForest is president; John A. McGregor, treas- 
urer, and Henry F. Mansfield, superintendent. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. It is reported that 
a number of new looms are being installed in 
No. 4 Mill of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., for- 


merly known as the Louise Mill. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. A number of looms 
will be installed in the plant of the Fidelity Mfg. 
Co. to weave a part of their product. Ten thou- 
sand spindles are operated on cotton yarns. 


North Carolina, Cherryville. Looms are being 
installed in the Vivian Cotton Mills. Heretofore 
this company has manvfactured only cotton yarns. 


*North Carolina, Durham. Contract has been 
awarded to the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass., for the construction of the new 
building for the Erwin Cotton Mills Co. The 
building will be 825 ft. long, having a weave room 
300 ft. wide, and spinning room 200 ft. wide. This 
building is for the Erwin Company's new 50,000- 
spindle and 1,500-loom mill, which the company 
decided in March to locate here. 


North Carolina, Hillsboro. About June 15 the 
new building, under construction for the Belle 
Vue Mfg. Co., will be completed. As reported 
previously, 200 Crompton & Knowles looms for 
weaving fancy ginghams will be installed. 


*North Carolina, Laurel Hill. Damage to the 
plant of the Springfield Cotton Mill, caused by 
the recent fire, will be repaired at once. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Daniel Wall, Unity 
and Leiper Sts., Frankford, manufacturer of 
damasks on 8 looms, has installed 12 narrow 
looms on which he is manufacturing cotton dress 


goods in addition to his line of damasks. 


*Rhode Island, Forestdale. The reported addi- 
tion of 5,000 spindles with cards and spooling and 
warping machinery will not necessitate the erec- 
tion of an enlargement to the Forestdale Mfg. Co. 
The increase will be made at once. 


*Rhode Island, Hill’s Grove. A general en- 
largement of all departments of the Elizabeth 
Mill Co. will follow the completion of the 3-story 
addition to be erected shortly. 


*South Carolina, Chester. Construction work 
has been started on additions to the Eureka Cot- 
ton Mills outlined in a previous issue. About six 
months will be required to complete enlargements. 
Eight thousand new spindles and 450 looms for 
manufacturing fine sheetings will be installed. 
Leroy Springs is president; W. C. Thomson is 
treasurer and buyer, and M. W. Driver, superin- 
tendent. 
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*South Carolina, Fairmont. Construction work 
will be started at once on an addition to the Fair- 
mont Mfg. Co., formerly the Tyger Cotton Mills, 
and 6,000 spindles and 240 looms will be installed. 
Print cloths will be manufactured, the production 
beginning in October. H. B. Jennings is presi- 
dent and buyer, and J. B. Lee is treasurer. 


*South Carolina, Gaffney. As reported previ- 
ously the capital stock of the Globe Mfg. Co. has 
been increased to $200,000, and as the result con- 
struction work will be started at an early date on 
additional buildings in which machinery will be 
installed for manufacturing crash goods. 


South Carolina, Newberry. An addition for 10,- 
ooo spindles and 300 looms to be erected at a cost 
of about $250,000 has been decided upon by the 
directors of the Newberry Cotton Mills. Plans 
for this enlargement were first considered in April, 
1908, and were reported at that time. New stock 
for $100,000 will be issued, and $150,000 of the com- 
pany's surplus will be used to pay for the enlarge- 
ment. Z. F. Wright is president and treasurer. 


*South Carolina, Walhalla. A new mill will not 
be built by the Walhalla Cotton Mills at this time 
as the result of the recent increase in capital 
stock. They will, however, make extensive im- 
provements to their present plant when conditions 
will permit. Fine cotton goods are manufactured. 
E. R. Lucas is president and treasurer. 


*Texas, Bonham. Included in enlargements 
being made to the Bonham Cotton Mills are a 
2-story carding and spinning mill, 30 by 100 it., 
and a weave room 40 by 125 ft. It is reported they 
will spend about $30,000 for new machinery equip- 
ment. 





Mills Starting Up. 


Alabama, Montgomery. The Montola Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $250,- 
000 to operate a cotton mill. Thomas Barrett, 
Jr., has been elected president and treasurer; F. H. 
Barrett, vice president; both of Augusta, Ga. 
Myer I. Griel of Montgomery, is secretary. The 
new corporation will begin manufacturing at once, 
taking over the plant of the People’s Cotton Fac- 
tory of this place. 


Louisiana, Clinton. It is reported that the 
Clinton Cotton Mills, which formerly manufac- 
tured cotton yarns on 2,400 spindles, but have 
been shut down for a number of years, will resume 
manufacturing, making twines, with F. C. Hender- 
son in charge. New equipment will be installed. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. Crowley’s Mills, 
manufacturers of Terry cloth towels on 225 looms, 
have resumed manufacturing after a shut down of 
some length. 


*North Carolina, Jonesboro. The new Leeco 
Cotton Mills, which took over the Clark and Eu- 
genia Mills, is operating 3,744 spindles and 100 
looms on single 12s yarns and drills. D. E. Mc- 
Iver is president; John R. Jones, treasurer; John 
H. Kennedy, agent, and G. D. White, superin- 
tendent. W. C. York is general superintendent 
and buyer. The product is sold through Hunter 
Mfg. & Commission Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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WOOLEN. 





New Millis. 

_ *Connecticut, Elmville. New machinery is be- 
ing installed by the Thistle Worsted Co. which, 
as reported previously, will occupy the building 
formerly used by the Pine Tree Worsted Co. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Putnam. It is reported that the 
Putnam Woolen Co. will manufacture a line oi 
worsted goods. New piece dyeing machinery is 
being installed. 


*Connecticut, Thompsonville. Contractors have 
completed their work on the new mill of the Up- 
son & Martin Carpet Co., and the mill will be in 
full operation within a short time. The work of 
installing equipment has already begun, and part 
of the new mill is now in operation. 


*Maine, Corinna. Winfield Clark is associated 
with T. F. Burrill in the purchase of the mill of 
Charles A. Greenwood, which they will operate on 
cotton warp cassimeres under the firm name of 
Burrill & Clark. The plant will be improved, 
especially in the finishing department. Necessary 
equipment has not been bought. 


Maine, Oakland. One set of cards is being 
added to the equipment of the Oakland Woolen 
Co., making the capacity seven sets. No other 
machinery is being added at this time. 


Maine, Sanford. Enlargements at the Goodall 
Worsted Co.’s plant are as follows: The addition 
of 1 story to the finishing department, to be 84-90 
It.; a new 2-story dye house, 54 by 175 ft.; and a 
new boiler house, 80 by 100 ft. 


*Massachusetts, Haverhill. M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Co. have begun work on the new weave mill 
from plans by Charles T. Main, Boston. The new 
mill is to be 220 ft. long by 128 ft. wide and two 
stories high with basement. The specifications 
call for a building of regular mill construction and 
roof of the saw-tooth type with double glazed 
skylights. Power is provided for 260 looms to be 
motor driven. Heating will be by steam and 
sprinklers are to be installed. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Two new buildings 
will be erected for Walworth Bros. instead of 
three buildings as stated in earlier reports. The 
main building will be 100 by 60 ft., 2 stories high 
with basement. The second building will be 125 
by 50 ft. One part will be used for dyeing, being 
50 by 50 ft., one story high, and the other part 75 
by 50 ft., 2 stories high. 


*Massachusetts, Newton. The increase in busi- 
ness of the saxony Woolen Mills necessitated an 
enlargement, which is being built on Chapel St. 


Massachusetts, Norton. The Norton Mills Co. 
are commencing as a branch of their present busi- 
ness of wool scouring and carbonizing, a commis- 
sion wool combing plant. Joseph A. Middle- 
brook, formerly manager of the Barre Wool 
Combing Co., and lately of the Hudson Worsted 
Co., will have entire charge of this branch. To 
begin with there will be 16 combs of the latest 
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and most modern type, which amount will be in- 
creased in the near future. It is the intention of 
this firm to comb on commission all grades of 
wool and to put down sufficient machinery to 
meet the demands of the trade and to prevent the 
serious delays in the delivery of tops which spin- 
ners have had to contend with lately. They will 
commence operations early in June and have al- 
ready booked orders for that time. 


*Massachusetts, 
new 
hav e 


North Andover. 
power plant for M. T. Stevens 
been completed by Charles T. Main, mill 
engineer and architect of Boston. The plant is 
to consist of turbine-generator, boiler and pump 
rooms, with coal pocket in the rear. The walls 
are to be of brick. In the 25 by 50-foot turbine 
room will be installed a 360 k. w. Westinghouse 
turbine generator with two exciters and a motor 
driven Le Blane condenser. The boiler room 
will be 40 by 50 ft. and equipped with two H.R.T. 
72-inch Bigelow boilers with forced draft. Space 
provided for a duplicate boiler installation 
pump room is to contain both the boiler feed 
mp and a 1,000-gallon fire pump. The stack is 
be of brick, 150 feet high, with 6-foot flue 


Plans for a 
& Sons Co. 


*Massachusetts, West Stoughton. Twelve new 
sets of cards will be installed in the addition un- 
der construction for the Stoughton Mills, manu- 
facturers of shoddies, making 24 sets in all, en- 
largement to be completed about August 1. They 
also are installing a new water wheel. 


New Hampshire, Tilton. It is reported that the 
Elm Mills Woolen Co. will enlarge their present 
mill by building an addition of 80 ft. There has 
been a rumor that the lower Tilton Mill would 
be leased, and 45 looms installed, but this is incor- 
rect. 


New 
ft., of 
Boyer Co., 
worsted 
wool 


Je rsey, 
woot 


Camden. An addition, 60 by 100 

construction, will be built for B. F. 
manufacturers of woolen, merino, and 
yarns. The new will be used for 
scouring and storage. 


New Jefsey, Cedar Brook. Six broad looms 
have been added to the Woodland Worsted Mills. 


Space 


*Pennsylvania, Bloomsburg. 
ing a new 3-story dye reported, the 
Magee Carpet Co. will put 2 stories, 50 by 8o ft., 
on the present dye house 


Instead of 


house, as 


erect- 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Chas. H. Witty & 
Co., Hancock and Huntingdon Sts., manufacturers 
of damasks, quilts, table covers, etc., on 165 looms, 
are turning over 100 of their looms for the manu- 
facture of high grade worsted dress goods, 20 of 
which are now in operation on this class of goods. 
They are using 2/32, 2/36 and 30 and 34 single wor- 
sted yarns 


Pennsylvania, 
Woolen Mills, 


Philadelphia. The Lawson 
Adams Ave. and Church St.. 
Frankford. consisting or 8 looms, has been sold 
to Chas. Memtof of 426 South sth St., who has 
increased the number of looms to 10 and operat- 
ing the plant under the name of the Leia Woolen 
Mills. on men’s wear worsteds, selling the produc- 
tion direct. They are buying 2/24, 2/36 and 2/40 
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worsted yarns. James Grindrod is the superin- 
tendent. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The W. & R. Ford 
Manufacturing Co.; proprietors of the Frankford 
Worsted and Carpet Yarn Mills, operating 16 sets 
worsted on the Bradford system and 2,600 woolen 
spindles, 3 cards and 2 combs on woolen and wor- 
sted yarns, report business as good. They have 
recently increased their equipment in their wor- 
sted department by an addition of 1,000 spindles, 
and have as much business on hand as they can 
handle. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ivins, Dietz & 
Metzger Co., manufacturers of carpets, rugs, etc., 
recently reported by us as purchasing adjoining 
buildings formerly operated by William B. Keefer, 
manufacturer of carpets, have placed a contract for 
the razing of the property and the erection of new 
buildings at an approximate cost of $175,000. The 
new buildings will consist of three structures, one 
of which will be L shaped with a frontage on 7th St. 
of 1o5 ft. and 184.10 ft. on Huntingdon St. This 
building will be five stories and basement, rein- 
forced concrete construction, with brick walls and 
slag roof covering. Two other buildings will face 
on Marshall St., one of which will be used for a 
dye house and have a frontage of 161 feet and a 
depth of 49 feet and will be one story high with 
brick walls and wood roof trusses. The other 
building will be for manufacturing purposes and 
will be 101 by 49 ft., with walls of brick and floor 
and roof of reinforced concrete with slag cover- 
ing and will be five stories high. These new addi- 
tions will be equipped with the latest improved 
machinery, consisting of 50 looms, two elevators 
and additions to their power department. 


Pennsylvania, Valley Forge. Wm. Lund & Son, 
manufacturers of worsted yarns, Camden, N. J., 
and Doylestown, Pa., will remove their Camden 
plant to this place, and expect to begin manufac- 
turing about June 1. No change will be made at 
the Doylestown mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Ground has been 
broken for the erection of two factory buildings 
at a cost of $83,500 at Trenton Ave. and Hunting- 
don St., one of which will be erected for Robert 
Carson & Sons, manufacturers of carpets with 78 
looms. Their new building will be five stories, 
of brick and reinforced concrete construction, 72.1 
by 100 ft. The cost will be $44,500. 


Rhode Island, Thornton. Four new combs will 
be added to the equipment of the Victoria Mills. 
The plant is being operated day and night. 


Rhode Island, Wickford. Several improvements 
have recently been made in the plant of the 
Premier Worsted Mills. New machinery is being 
added and other machinery rearranged, in order 
to give the highest efficiency. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Contracts have 
been placed by the Scotia Wersted Mills for a 
brick building, 76 by 40 ft., to be equipped with a 
350 h. p. engine and four boilers. New looms 
also being installed. This enlargement 
completed in August. 


are 


will be 
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Virginia, Bedford City. A further addition will 
be made to the Bedford Mills Co., and new ma- 
chinery will be installed. The finishing depart- 
ment was enlarged late in 1908. 


Virginia, Fredericksburg. It is reported that the 
Washington Woolen Mills will issue bonds to add 
machinery and make other improvements. This 
is the clothing department of the Melville Woolen 
Co., which, as reported previously, has purchased 
the woolen machinery formerly operated in the 
Buena Vista Woolen Mills, of Buena Vista, Vir- 
ginia. 


*Virginia, Winchester. The Virginia Woolen 
Co. will not increase the capacity of their plant at 
present, but are providing new space for the pres- 
ent machinery equipment. 


*Wisconsin, Chippewa _ Falls. Construction 
work has been started on the new mill for the 
Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill, which will cost in 
the neighborhood of $14,000. The new structure 
will be 30 by 60 ft., 2 stories high, with separate 
boiler room, 30 by 28 ft. As reported last De- 
cember, they will install new power house equip- 
ment, carding and weaving machinery. 





Mills Starting Up. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. Operations on full time 
have been started in the Glen Woolen Mills. 
Part of the plant was shut down for two weeks. 


Maine, Springvale. Early in May the Spring- 
vale Spinning Co. will resume operations accord- 
ing to statement made by B. M. Jenness, treas- 
urer. Will Chattaway of Bradford, England, has 


been employed as manager. 


Maine, Waterville. The Wyandotte Worsted 
Co. has been organized with capital stock of $125,- 
ooo with T. H. McGowan, president, and W. W. 
McDonald, New York, treasurer, for the purpose 
of taking cver the property of the Terry Mfg. Co. 
N. H. Barrows, superintendent of the Burlington 
Mill (American Woolen Co.), Winooski, Vt., will 
be general manager of the mill, which will be 
started as soon as possible. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The woolen mill of 
J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg. Co. has been started up 


after being shut down for five weeks. 


New Hampshire, East Rochester. It is an- 
nounced that the Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co. will 
resume manufacturing next week. The manage- 
ment will be combined with thdt of the Gonic 
Mfg. Co. Stephen C, Meader, agent of the latter 
concern, is in charge of the Cocheco plant. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The  Lakeshire 
Worsted Co., of which Brackney, Butterworth & 
Co. are the proprietors, located at Unity and 
Leiper Sts., manufacturers of cotton and worsted 
dress goods on 21 narrow looms, have been shut 
down for the past two weeks. The plant will be 
started up again as soon as sufficient orders are 
received to keep it rurning. 
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Rhode Island, Greenville. It is reported that 
the Greenville Woolen Mills will discontinue 
operations, the stock in process now being 
worked up. It is rumored that the plant will 


change hands within a short time. 


a 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Manhattan Ribbon 
Co. is reported incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000 to manufacture ribbons. Emil Friedman, 
Emil Mutzberg, and Horace Neild are the incor- 
porators. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Seven hundred and 
sixty spindles have been installed by Albert C. 
Nightingale in his new silk throwing plant. In a 
previous report Mr. Nightingale’s name was in 
correctly given at Robert C. Nightingale. 


Pennsylvania, Gleniyon. A. L. Storm & Co., 
operating plants at Nanticoke and Weissport, will 
build a silk mill at this place. Construction work 
will be started shortly. 


*Pennsylvania, Lebanon Local parties have 
subscribed the necessary amount to secure a $100,- 
oco silk mill to be located here by Jansen & 
Pretzfeld, who also operate plants at Paterson, 


N. J. 


*Pennsylvania, Lewistown. On May 15 the 
Susquehanna Silk Mills of Sunbury, Pa., will begin 
construction work on a branch plant at this place. 
The buildings will probably be completed and 
equipped by November. A large number of looms 
will be installed, but the exact number has not 
been made public. The new building will be 300 
ft. long and 200 ft. wide. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The roof of the 
Holland Silk Co.’s dye house will be taken off and 
replaced by a flat roof. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. Fifty looms for 
weaving satin linings are being installed by the 
Goetz Silk Mfg. Co. in the old Barlow Mfg. Co.’s 
building. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. No change will be made 
in the old plant of the Columbia Ribbon Co. as a 
result of the completion of the new mill in Hale- 
don Borovgh. Equipment of the new mill is 100 
looms. They manufacture hat bands, tinsel rib- 
bon, and a general line of ribbons, and are inter- 
ested in complete supplies and accessories neces- 
sary for an up to date plant. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The new plant of F. J. 
Day & Co., corner of Summer and Harrison Sts.. 
will have equipment of 29 looms, combining both 
plants of the above concern 


North Carolina, High Point. It is reported that 
Stehli & Co. will erect an addition to their plant 
at this place, and install new machinerv. All busi- 


ness is done at the New York office, 103-105 
Greene St. 
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Pennsylvania, Allentown. Five new looms have 
been added to the plant of Klotz & Bregenzer. 
The new storehouse has been completed. 


*Pennsylvania, Lehighton. Up to the present 
time nothing definite has been done in the matter 
of bu the annex mill for P. F. Rehrig and 
W. . Lovatt, proprietors of the Carbon Silk 
Mills, but they hope to decide upon a location 
and complete plans within the [ 
months 


course of a few 


Rhode Island, Hamilton. By July 1 the Dragon 
Silk Mills, owned by the American Picker & Strap- 
ping Co., of Providence, R. I., will have 40 looms 
running. Geo. I. Drag is superintendent of the 
plant, Robt. M. Baeny is president, and Arthur D. 
Champlin is secretary and treasurer. The 
is at 143 Summer St., Providence 


Pennsylvania, Hamburg The Jefferson Silk 

Mills, West New York, N. J., have purchased the 

property of the Hamburg Silk Co., and will begin 
t 


manufacturing at once. 


office 


Alexandria. It is reported that Valen- 
who operates the Bliss Silk Throwing 
Co. at this place, also a plant at Dickson City, 
Pa., will build tory mill ) by 200 ft., for an 
enlargement local { 


Virginia, 
tine Bliss, 


Mills Starting Up. 

Connecticut, Norw 
broad silk plant of Mich 
in operation, and that Br 
New London, 


. New 


t is announced that the 
1el J. Green will soon be 
ainerd & Armstrong Co., 


Conn., will be interested in it. 


Paterson 
and Bangser of 31 
York, who purchased the old A 
as reported previously. have 
ican Ribbon Co. with capital 
Manufacturing has been started 


Rosenheim 
Union Sq., New 
& M. Levy Mill, 
organized the Amer- 
stock of $50,000. 


Jersey 
3enjamin 


Samuel J. 


*New York, Sidney. Manufacturing will soon 
be resumed in the Sidney Silk Co.’s plant, recently 
purchased by the Hartley Silk Mfg. Co. Fifty new 


looms have been ordered 


ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Connecticut, East Killingly. M. H. Marcus & 
Bro. have removed part of their machinery to 
Nepera Park, Yonkers, N. Y., and will have ail 
of their equipment out by June 1. It is probable 
that the new Whitestone Co., which will occupy 
the building, will be ready to begin operations by 
July 1 


*Connecticut, East Killingly. 


Certificate of in- 
corporation has been filed by the Hope Print 
Works Co. with capital stock of $200,000, business 
to begin with $100,000 paid in. George K. Moore, 
Pawtucket; John Hope, Jr., Providence; Richard 
T. Keene of Central Falls, R. I., are the incorpo- 
rators. As reported previously this company is in- 
stalling machinery in a building at East Killingly. 

Massachusetts, Attleboro Charles F. Orr, 
treasurer of the Orr Mfg. Co., will probably erect 
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a new building, and combine the present plant 
with the branch at Taunton, known as the Taun- 
ton Narrow Fabric Co. Plans have been prepared 
for a building 254 ft. long and 60 ft. wide. 


Massachusetts, Montague. The old Dyke Mill 
is being repaired and will be used in making rugs 
and dyeing yarns by Carl P. Rollins. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Anderson 
Textile Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $55,000 by Mayhew R. Hitch, presi- 
dent; Charles S. Kelley, treasurer and clerk, and 
John C. Anderson. The object given is to manu- 
facture and trade in mercerized and lace yarns, 
ribbons, tapes, sewing cottons, etc. In October, 
1908, Mr. Anderson, who was formerly connected 
with the New England Cotton Yarn Co. in Taun- 
ton, leased the Fowler Building for the purpose 
of manufacturing narrow tapes from mercerized 
cotton yarns. 


*Massachusetts, North Brookfield. It is re- 
ported that construction work will be _ started 
shortly on new buildings for the Oxford Linen 
Mills 


*Massachusetts, Waltham. Excavating has been 
commenced for an addition to the west wing of 
the Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works. It will be 
124 by 78 ft., 3 stories high, of brick construction. 
A brick addition, 185 by 60 ft., 3 stories high, to 
storehouse was recently completed. By these 
additions and new machinery, the product will be 
materially increased. G. E. Jordan is agent. 


Massachusetts, Whitinsville. Ground has been 
broken for a large addition to the cotton machin- 
ery plant of the Whitin Machine Works. he ad- 
dition will be an extension of what is known as 
the Old Shop, and will be 410 ft. long, 132 ft. wide, 
and 4 stories high. 


*Massachusetts, Williamstown. It is expected 
that the new J. S. Boyd Co., which will engage in 
the manufacture of corduroys in the old bleachery 
building, will begin operations about the first of 
August. A force of men are making necessary 
changes in the buildings, laving new floors, etc. 


*New Jersey, Dundee Lake. Particulars of en- 
largement of the Dundee Lake Dye Works of the 
National Silk Dyeing Co. are as follows: An ad- 
dition, 100 by 140 ft., for dye house; 60 by 50 ft. 
for boiler house; and 100 by 100 ft. for storehouse. 


New Jersey, Lodi. Construction work has been 
started on a new building, 300 by 200 ft., for the 
United Piece Dye Works. The new buildings re- 


cently completed are in use, and night and day 
forces are employed. 


New York, Cohoes. Machinery is being in- 
stalled in the building formerly known as the 
Massasoit Knitting Mills, owned by S. L. Munson, 
by the Massasoit Wadding Co., who will manufac- 
ture sheet and roll wadding. Later on this com- 
pany will be incorporated. Manufacturing will 
begin in June. 


*North 
been 


Carolina, Charlotte. Contracts 
awarded by the Cotton Fiber Co., 


have 
recently 
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incorporated with capital stock of $125,000 for a 
two-story structure, 40 by 60 ft. R. K. Blair is 
secretary, treasurer, and general manager of this 
company. 


*Ohio, Elyria. At a meeting of stockholders of 
the American Lace Mfg. Co., the proposed in- 
crease in capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000 
was voted. The new capital will be spent in erect- 
ing a new building having one and one-half times 
the capacity of the present building. 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. Andrew P. 
Welsh, until recently a member of the firm of 
Welsh & Dick, operating the Colonial Mig. Co., 
on Turkish towels, is arranging with other par- 
ties for the starting of a new company to manu- 
facture the same grade of goods, the plant to be 
located in the buildings now used by the old com- 
pany, which is removing to Glen Riddle. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Goodman, Loeb & 
Co., manufacturers of dress and millinery trim- 
mings on 60 looms, 500 braiders and 45 knitters, 
at 428-38 N. 13th St., have recently purchased 
properties at the southeast corner of 13th and 
Callowhill Sts., on which they will erect a new 
and modern Io-story tactory building at a cost of 
about $200,000. A local rchitect is now prepar- 
ing the plans. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Jame s K. Gass, 
now boss dyer in Brooke’s Mill at 55th and Wya- 
lusing Ave., in conjunction with other parties, is 


about to incorporate 2 new company, which will 
start up in the dyeing of warps and skeins and 
also the finishing of woolen and worsted goods in 
the piece. The new concern will start their opera- 
tions at Ontario and B Sts., where they have 
secured two new buildings now being erected, one 
of which they will use for dyeing purposes and 
the other for a finishing department. They will 
take possession June I 





Pennsylvania, Philadel, The Dragon Dye 
Works are extending their plant, and looking for 
machinery for the dyeing and finishing of woolen 
and worsted piece goods to install in the new 
space. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ideal Dye 
Works Company started up by John Greaney 
about a year ago on Schiller below Richmond St. 
for the dyeing of cotton, woolen, worsted and 
jute yarns, has been shut down and will not be 
started up again. Mr. Greany states that he will 
sell the plant out at public auction within a few 
days and then make a settlement with his credit- 
ors. This concern succeeded the Tioga Dye 


Works. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Dempsey & 
Pickering Hosiery Dyeing Works is about to 
start up in business at Cresson St. and Walnut 
Lane, Manayunk, where they have installed ma- 
chinery for the dyeing of fast black and colors 
on hosiery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Boger & Crawford 
have installed machinery at 4127 Frankford Ave. 
for coning, winding and tubing mercerized yarns 
They are operating 1 coner, 1 winder and 1 tuber 





at the present time by electricity, and will increase 
their plant within a short time. They are buying 
10s to Sos cotton yarns in skeins for mercerizing 
purposes and sell direct. 


*Rhode Island, Auburn. Construction work will 
be started at once on a large addition to the A. A. 
A. Spooling & Winding Co. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. A new concern for 
manufacturing hair for weaving purposes will be 
established under the firm name of Thomas J 
Dillon & Co. at 18 Broadway. 


- le l- Tacter ; } 
; Rhode Island, Westerly. Bids have been asked 
tor construction of buildings for the Narrow Fab- 
ric Weaving Co. This company was recently in- 
corporated as reported. ; 

Texas, Merrimac. A plant for the manufacture 
of artificial silk and horse hair sa ~ established 
here under the style of the Merrimac Mercantile 
& Mig. Co. 


North Carolina, St. Pauls. Manufacturing will 
be started about June 1 in the St. Pauls Cotton 
ii] we Thew ave eK ] ] : 
Mill Co. They have completed a building 100 by 
250 it., and are installing 5,000 spindles for manu- 

tacturing 18s to 24s knitting yarns 


‘S 


Ohio, Cieveland. It is reported that the 
land Worsted Mills plan to increase their 
ment to 1,600 locms. 





Ohio, Massillon. The Massillon Worsted Mill 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$150,000 by A. A. Marest, J. F. Castelli, R. A 
chmader, P. Schneider, and J. Armitege. 


n 


Oklahoma, Chickasha. L. M. Potts is again 
reported as to establish a woolen mill at this 
place. He can be reached by addressing the 
Chickasha Commercial Club 


Oregon, Evgene. The Eugene Woolen Mill Co 
is operatit g its plant on full time and all the ma- 


Ill 


chinery is busy. 


Oregon, Portland. The en Mills, re- 


cently incorporated with capital stock of $150,000 
to manufacture mohair noni, Paton purchased the 


I 
Ross Wool Scouring & Mfg. Co. for $30,000 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The plant of the Lin- 
coln Mfg. Co. will be sold at auction on May 
by John J. McCluskey, the receiver. This is 
paratory to a reorganization. 


Pennsylvania, Connellsville. — S. Mack 
contemplates starting a silk mill at this place 


Pennsylvania, Kingston. Crane Bros., Inc.. are 
planning to erect a silk mill at Luzerne Borough, 
Wilkesbarre, to be operated under the style of the 


Tussah Mig. Co. The product is rather indefinite 
as yet. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Fulton & 
Vandergrift, Adams and Church Sts., Frankford 
have dissolved partnership. The business is now 
run by John Fulton under the name of the Stand- 
ard Beaming Mills. He beams plain and fancy 
warps for the trade i 
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eo The Courtrai Man- 
located at Elizabeth and 
have changed their name 
Thread Co., and are now 
aaa cotton sewing threads, 
twine, etc., with Hughes 
K. K. secretary and 
improvements have been 
the way of installing new 
engines, etc., and they now 


installation of a bleach- 


okene, 


new boilers, 


The William Hen- 
operating 15 looms on 
. 2d St., are re- 
in mill in Bris- 


ating the two 


vania, lad . On behalf of the 

reditors and stockholder t Gordon Bros., Inc., 
Henry P. Brown hi btained the appointment of 
W. P. Barrows a -ceiver under a bond of $400,- 
oor Gordon Bros. are manufacturers of hair 
loth, operating 200 or more looms. They claim 
on their business and erect neces- 

idditions to their plant they have been 

to obtain large credits and borrow large 

of money. The plant will be carried on 

the receivership until it is placed on a satis- 


ry basis, it will again be turned over to 


r 
1 
i 


when 
ympany. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is 

the Whit-Bridge Mills, Orthodox and Large Sts., 

Frankford, manufacturers of upholstery fabrics, 

damasks, etc., on 100 looms, which has been shut 

down for the past six months, will not be started 

i Rumor has it that Thomas Henry, Jr., 

r of cotton yarns in the Kensington 

> an offer for the building with a 

o that location. 


reported that 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ardross Wor- 
sted Co., Bridge and Mulberry Sts., Frankford, 
which recently asked for a charter, will have for 
its capital $200,000, and James Lees, president, 
Thomas Monro, secretary and treasurer , and Wil- 
liam Bateman, superintendent. They are manu- 
facturing dr goods, operating 60 looms and sell- 
ing direct their offices in New York. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Johnston Tay- 
lor Co., 1729 Gillingham St,. Frankford, are now 
ly to start equipping their plant. The 
looms, which are of their own invention, are ready 
to install and they expect to have part of them in 
operation on hair cloth within a few weeks. 


The Delta Spin- 
under the superintendency 
very busy working until 9 
o’clock at night to fill orders on combed Egyp- 
tian and mercerized yarns. They have recently 
increased the ir equipment to 10,000 mule and 10,000 
ring spindles, all of which are working to their 
fullest capaci 


Pennsy!] 


aimost reé 


Pennsylvania, Phi 
ning Mills, 
of W. R. 


ladelphia. 
Frankford, 
Garsed, are 


William 


Sai 
Clarke, 
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Inc., has a capital of $100,000 and the following 
officers: William Clarke, president; James H. 
Clarke, treasurer and superintendent; John R. 
Clarke, vice president, and George G. Clarke, sec- 
retary. They are manufacturing table damasks on 
140 looms and have recently increased their equip - 
ment. They dye and finish their product and sell 
through New York. They are 

St. above Margaret, Frankford. 


located on Cedar 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Merritt Finish- 
ing Works, Dyre and Willow Sts., Frankford, fin- 
ishers of hair cloth and cotton goods, is now oper- 
ated by Smith & Co., Mr. Quicksall having retired 
from the firm. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
issued to the creditors of 
late manufacturers of woolen yarns at 3d and 
Somerset Sts., that the first meeting of the credit- 
ors will be held on April 2 at the office of the 
referee in bankruptcy, Richard S. Hunter, 308 
Walnut St., for the proving of claims, appointing 
of trustees and other business referring to the 
feilure. 


A notice has been 
Henry Grant & Sons, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Scheck and 
Goodman, manufacturers of granite, damask and 
Venetian stair carpets on 22 looms at Front and 
Columbia Ave. have dissolved partnership, Mr. 
Scheck retiring from the firm. The concern will 
be run, in the future, under the name of E. W. 
Goodman Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. <A 
secured for the L. B. Luithlen Co. by Emil Veit, 
Henry Weigand, and others. A plant is now be- 
ing operated on dyeing of cotton yarns, merceriz- 
ing, etc., under the name of L. B. Luithlen. Emil 
Veit is manager. 


charter is being 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Manufacturing Co., 
East Boston 
machinery 
now being 
facturing 


New 


The N. K. Regar 
who recently started up at 

Ave. and Coral Sts., have all their 
installed and part of their looms are 
operated on samples. 


They are manu- 
dress goods Which they sell through 
York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
applied for the Hall-Taylor Co., by Loring 
Charles Hall, formerly connected with the W right 
& Hall Textile Co., located in this city, George 
Taylor and James Taylor, operating the Chefoo 
Mills at 2739 N. Fairhill St.. Lee Harris Dixon 
and William Pollock Thompson. This company 
will take over and operate the plant now run by 
Taylor Bros., containing 30 looms, their produce- 
tion being men’s wear and dress goods, using 2/14, 
2/20 and 2/30 cotton yarn and 2/32 and 2/36 wor- 
sted yarns. The mill is now running on samples 
and their selling agents will not be employed unt:! 
they are ready to be put on the market. The 
officers of the company will be elected as soon as 


the charter is received. They have a capital of 
$50,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
asked for the R. 
Blankenburg, 


A charter has been 
slankenburg Co., with Rudolph 


George Rommel, William Rommel, 
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E. H. D. Fraley, Joseph R. Grundy and Samuel 
Lee as the incorporators. The company will take 
over and operate the plant now run by Rudolph 
Blankenburg & Co., located at 24th and Ellsworth 
Sts., where they are manufacturing cotton, wool 
and down cemforts with 9 garnetts and 250 sew- 
ing machines. It is further reported that Mr. 
Blankenburg, the senior member of the old con- 
cern, will retire from the active management of 
the business, which has been in active operation 
for the past 35 years. The new company will have 
a capital of oe and George Rommel presi- 
dent and William Rommel, vice president. Their 
offices and show rooms are at 617 Chestnut St. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The widening of 
the new parkway now being built by the city will 
necessitate the removal of the buildings in its path 
in which are located the following manufacturers 
of textile fabrics: Lefferts & Co., manufacturers 
f worsted yarns, 22d and Noble Sts.; the Carlton 
Knitting Co., 23d and Hamilton Sts., manufactur- 
ers of astrakhans, stockinet, jersey cloths, bathing 
suits and fancy knit goods; John Gallashan, dress 
goods and men’s wear; S. B. & B. W. Fleisher’s 
Star Braid Mills, 25th and Hamilton Sts.; and 
Erben Harding Co.’s Fairmount Worsted Mills 
at 25th and Spring Garden Sts: 


Pp nnsylvania, Scranton. Plans are in prepara- 
tion for a large new mill to be erected at Forest 


City for » Klotz Throwing Co., and construction 
work will ae begun at an early date. 
Pennsylvania, Shenandoah. A proposition has 


been received from Nathan Everett, treasurer of 
A. L. Storms & Co., Nanticoke, Pennsylvania, for 
establishing a silk mill at Shenandoah. 


Pennsylvania, Slatedale. C. W. Haas is orga- 
nizing a company to manufacture carpets. 


*Rhode Island, Bellefont. About 95 hands are 
now employed by the Shawmut Finishing Co. 
—" purchased the plant formerly operated by 

WwW hitt] e Dye Works Co. and began operations 
in  Seaiiene doing a bleaching, dyeing, printing, 
and finishing business on cotton piece goods. 
The capital stock is $350,000. C. Whiton, New 
York, is president; Raymer B. Weeden, Provi- 
dence, is treasurer; James D. Lloyd, general man- 
ager and superintendent, and C. S. Lloyd, buyer. 
The production is sold through Charles L. Hull, 
New York 


*Rhode Island, Harrisville. The United States 
Worsted Co. has leased the William Tinkham 
Co.’s mills for a period of five years beginning 
Tuly 1. In earlier reports it was stated that the 
property had been bought. About 25 new looms 
will be added. 


Rhode Island, Manville. The Independent Cot- 
ton Mfg. Co. will build here provided that ten 
years’ exemption from taxation is granted by the 
town. It is stated that a new worsted manufac- 
turing company may build a mill here if certain 
conditions are complied with. 


Rhode Island, Providence. Reports that the 
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United States Worsted Co. has purchased the 
plant and business of the Lyimansville Co., are at 
least premature as the statement is denied by the 
Lymansville Co. : 


Rhode Island, Valley Falls. The Naushon Co., 
who recently sold their plant to the Tilton Mills 
Co., as reported, have reorganized, and H. R. Gil- 
lette is the new president. M. G. Chace is also 
connected with the reorganized company. It is 
stated a new weaving plant will be established 
probably in Valley Falls, as the finishi 
are not included in the recent transfer 
to the Tilton Mills Co. 


works 
roperty 





_ Rhode Island, Valley Falls. A new corporation 
has been formed under the name of the Tilton 
Mills, and purchased and will operate the Naushon 
Co., taking possession June 1. The capital stock 
is $500,000. Newell W. Tilton is president; 
George C. Hinkley, treasurer of the present 
Naushon Co., is treasurer; and K. J. Merrill, at 
present superints sndent of the plant, will be agent. 
there will be certain char later on both in 
the directors and in the way the product of the 
mill is sold, as it is their intention to sell through 
a New York house in place of direct as at pres- 
ent, but this information is not ready for publica- 
tion. 


*Rhode Island, Westerly. Space in a building 
cn Main St. has been leas td by the Westerly Sill 
Co., which will be occupied temporarily until a 
new building is erected. The new structure will 
be 55 ft. wide, 125 ft. long, and 2 stories high, of 
brick construction. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The recently in- 


corporated Jules DeSurmont Worsted Co. has 
taken over the property of ee & Co., a 
branch of a French concern. The capital stock 
of new company is $500,000 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. As a result of the 
taking over of the Selkirk Mills by the French 
River Textile Co., Mechanicsville, Conn., C. Fred 
Waterman will be general agent of both plants; 
Percy L. Waterman will be superintendent of the 
Mechanicsville plant; and Irvin S. Lodge will be 
superintendent of the Woonsocket branch. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Fred E. Warren. 
manager of the New York office of the Persever 
ance Worsted Co., has purchased, as a perso onl 


venture, the mill of Sayles & Prendergast in this 


city, and it is meee will organize a company to 
operate it. He will take possession July 1. 


South Carolina, Rock Hill. Reports that the 
Victoria Cotton Mills will increase their capital 
stock and add to their plant are incorrect. 


*Texas, San Antonio. C. F. Simmons, previ- 
ously reported interested in organizing a cotton 
mill company, advises that he is establishing a 
new town near San Antonio, and is prepared to 
provide ten acres of ground and $20,000 in cash 
for a bonus to parties who will locate a large cot- 


a9 


ton mill there. 
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Simmons of this 


mill project. 


D. A. Williams of New 
i Blue 


irted would start the 
advises that this report is 


y. There is nothing defi- 
posed further addition to 

ore information 
in at three 


“t in abdou 


definite 


unlikely 


The 


iack Mfg. 
rchased and taken 
y department 
Pacific Mills 
ntly acquired the Cocheco 
expected that the equip- 
removed to Lowell, but 

1e at the present time. 


-ordut 


rom the 


Hohokus. J. 
Bleacl 
$44,000. 
The 


+h 


1kdale 


capital ol 5. 
carpets, etc. John W. 
Hockridge, and Dennis 
ire the incorporators. It is un- 
orporation takes over the busi- 
& Co., manufacturers of 
siness will be enlarged. 


4 corporation has 
) Travers 
with capital stock of $10,000 
jute, hemp, and other twines. 
1201 Bergen St., Brooklyn, 
Ridgewood, Long Island, are 


style of the 


ifacture 
Masterson, 
Smith, 


-orporator 


rp 


Paterson. The Rey Ribbon Co. 
with capital stock of $25,- 
James H. Chapman and 
office has been located at 
with Charles C. Scott in charge. 


jew Jersey, 
been incorporated 
by Louis A. Rey, 
les C. Scott. An 
arket St. 
Paterson. The Ramsey & Gore 
building has been sold to Edmund 


523, 100. 


Paterson. The broad silk plant, 
David Fuchs, who failed in 
by the receiver, Clifford L. 
machinery, consisting of 43 looms 
equipment, was bought by John 
for $3,150. The manufac- 


j yf about 17 pieces, brought 


tured OdS, nsisting 


$800 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Eureka Silk Dye- 
ing Co. has reorganized with Dr. G. G. Walton as 
president and treasurer, and John Walton, Jr., 


secretary, manager and buyer. The capital stock 


186 


is $50,000. They do a skein 


On commission, 


silk dyeing business 


Massachusetts, Palmer. It is reported that 
Joseph Loudon, president of the Avon Woolen 
Mills Co., of Wales, Mass., will begin the manu- 
facture of burlap in a building on South Main St. 


—_—_—_— 


FIRES. 


Illinois, Chicago. About $10,000 loss on machin- 
ery and $50,000 loss on wool was caused by fire 
in the Boynton Wool Scouring Co. It will be 
three or fcur weeks before operations will be re- 
sumed. 


New York, Brooklyn. The New York Eagle 
Knitting Mills, 753-755 Lexington Ave., suffered 
about $2,000 loss by fire which started in the en- 
gine room of the 3-story building in which they 
are located. The damage will be repaired at once. 


J 
5 


North Carolina, Laurel Hill. A fire in the 
picker department of the Springfield Cotton Mill 
caused about $4,000 damage. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Standard Ho- 
siery Dyeing & Finishing Works, 3213-15 Frank- 
ford Ave., has been burned out by a fire of un- 
known origin, the loss being estimated at $5,000. 
The damaged portions of the building will be re- 
paired at once. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Flames discovered 
yn the roof of the mill of Francis Kelley, at Han- 
cock and Berks Sts., said to be caused by friction 
in a picking machine, caused a loss of about $400. 
He is manufacturing cotton, woolen and jute shod- 
dies and cotton and woolen waste, operating 5 
pickers, 2 shredders and 2 driers. The damage is 
being repaired. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire in the tene- 
ment mill at Howard & Huntingdon Sts. recently 
caused damage to the extent of $250,000. The 
tenants located in the mill are: Wm. B. Threap- 
pleton Sons, seamless and full fashioned hosiery; 
Girard Worsted Mills, E. K. Bready, proprietor, 
dress goods, 102 looms; John Hamilton & Sons, 
owners of the mill, velvet and tapestry carpets; 
and Swire, Herring & Cairns, ingrain carpets, 63 
looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The three-story 
brick mill of O’Neill & Co., located on Ruffner 
St., near Germantown Ave., was recently almost 
entirely destroyed by fire, the estimated loss be- 
ing about $25,000. The mill contained shredders, 
pullers, etc., which were operated on cotton and 
woolen wastes and shoddies. 


ee 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Indiana, Indianapolis. The Marion Trust Co. 
has been appointed receiver for the Indianapolis 
Knitting Mills on petition of Fred B. Harbottle, 
president. The plant has been shut down for four 
months 
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Massachusett3, Jefferson. It is stated from in- 
dications that the Jefferson Mfg. Co. will resume 
manufacturing shortly. Recently a line of samples 
have been produced in the Eagle Lake Mill of this 
concern. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. It is reported that 
Kuersten & Rick have bought the plant of the 
Reading Hosiery Co. on Wood St 


Massachusetts, West Rutland. The Daniels 
Worsted Mill of Worcester has bought the mill 
formerly operated by Fred R. Smith and will start 
it up about July 1 on worsted goods. 


Michi ~—. Detroit. It is reported that a woolen 
mill will be built at Royal Oak, a suburb of De- 
troit, for the Hudson Bay Co., which will be in- 
corporated within a few days. E. C. Conrath of 

Paul is at the head of the project. It is stated 
that buildings and machinery will represent an out- 
lay of $150,000. The product will be blankets and 
automobile robes. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Lawrence McGinnis has 
appointed receiver for the Elwood Ribbon 
Co., which conducts a 10-loom plant on Mad- 
St. The assets are given as $10,000, and the 
iabilities $5,000. A large number of claims are 
said to be pending against the Elwood Co., and 
a number of j were to have been ob- 








tained again had not a receiver 
been appoint 


North Carolina, Goldsboro. Julian S. Carr, Jr. 
urham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., has 
yointed receive yr the Goldsboro Knit- 
ils, oe will offer the plant for sale on 


_@ 
Ae 








Jersey, Paterson. A charter has been 
granted the J. M. Potts Silk Co. with capital 
stock of $10,000. The incorporators are Harry 
Keyes, James M. Potts, and Robert F. Buckley. 
The new corporation takes over the business of 
J. M. Potts, manuiacturers of mufflers on 30 looms 
in the Barnert Mill. 


*New York, Fulton. Additional facts regarding 
the proposed new worsted yarn mill are as fol- 
lows: Wm. Koehler is promoting the enterprise, 
and Thomas Hunter is at the head of the financial 
end. Plans have not progressed sufficiently to 
allow of definite information being given, but it 
is probable the project will be carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Mr. Koehler may be addressed 
at Fulton, N. Y., after May 20. 


*New York, Herkimer. It has been reported 
by many publications that Robt. MacKinnon & 
Co. of Little Falls, have leased the Mark Mfg. 
Co.’s plant and will use it for storage purposes. 
This is very misleading. The facts in the case 
are-that Mr. MacKinnon, being crowded for stor- 
age room, rented of the Mark Mfg. Co. one of 
their storehouses for a few months during the 
rush season. This building is entirely separate 
from the Mark Co.’s mill. 


New York, New York. H. Miller, 324 Canal 


St., contemplates starting a dye and bleach works. 





*New York, Theresa. The increase in capital 
stock of the Theresa Woolen Co. is from $25,000 
to $40,000, and is for the purpose of securing water 
rights on Indian River. 


Rhode Island, Thornton. It is reported that a 
building will be erected in Providence, 6 stories 
high, 51 by 160 ft., for the British Hosiery Co., 
and the plant will be removed there from Thorn- 
ton. It is also rumored that the Pocasset Wor- 
sted Co. may ev the buildings now occupied 
by the British Hosiery Co 


Personals. 


Henry Clark, foreman of the knitting depart- 
ment at the Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., 
for thirty-seven years, has resigned. 


Joseph Aubin, overseer of knitting at the Taun- 
ton Knitting Company, Taunton, Mass., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company, to accept 
a similar position at Springfield, Mass. 


W. Yoder has accept 
knitting for William 


comes from Philadelp 


d a position as overseer of 
Imon, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 











E. Frank Sloan has accepted a position as man- 
ager of the Rosenau Hosiery Mill, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


Wm. Hurd, manager of the Taunton Knitting 
Company, Taunton, Mass., has severed his con- 
nection with that company to accept the position 
of superintendent of the Hampden Knitting Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


A. C. Marsh, superintendent of the Hampden 
Knitting Company, Springfield, Mass., has been 
appointed manager of the Taunton Knitting Com- 
pany, Taunton, Mass. 





Wm. Dress, overseer of knitting at the Stuart- 
Brown Underwear Company, Piqua, O., has _re- 
signed to accept a similar position with Bn Star 
Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. r. San- 
derson, assistant foreman of the Scie depart- 
ment at the Stuart-Brown Underwear Company, 
has been appointed foreman of the knitting depart- 
ment at the Piqua Hosiery Company, Piqua, O. 


Ray Barney, overseer of the knitting depart- 
ment at the Piqua Hosiery Company, Piqua, O., 
has been appointed superintendent. 


Edward Deveral has re-entered the employ of 
A. L. Sayles & Son, Granite Mills, Pascoag, R. I., 
as overseer of weaving. He formerly held this po- 
sition and succeeds Fred Allen. 


Wm. Schofield, overseer of weaving at the 
Earnsdale Worsted Mills, Clinton, Mass., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


Justin H. McArthy, chief engineer at the Berk- 
shire Cotton Mfg. Ricca Adams, Mass., died 
in that city, April 22. The funeral was largely 
attended and the numerous beautiful floral tokens 
testified to the popularity of Mr. McArthy. 
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Personals. 


the paper box de- 
ills, Ipswich, Mass., for 
is resigned. The position 
.. Morrison. 
has accepted a position as 
in the spinning department at the 


otton Company, Burlington, Vt. He 
Ware, Mass 


who recently accepted the position 

the Globe Woolen 

promoted to the 

he combing depart- 

1e position at Utica, 

department at the 
cleveland, O. 


I carding at the 
owell, Mass., has re- 

ion with the Frost Fin- 
Barrington, R. I. He 

a beautiful gas lamp by the 
rs employed at the Appleton Company at 
a banquet tendered at the Richardson House, 


yresented witl 


rown, formerly superintendent at the 
on Mills, Elberton, Ga., has resigned 
lar on with the Columbia 
Columbia, S. C., suc- 

has taken a position at 

-ompany, Tallassee, Ala. 


r Tunstall has been appointed superintend- 
he Royal Weaving Company, Pawtucket, 

was formerly employed as superintend- 
Wm. Clark Mills, Westerly, R. I., also 


erly 
lls, American Thread Company, Fall 


. has severed his connec- 
Knitting Company, Fort 
r of dyeing. 


accepted the position as 


ing at the Yocona 


ister mechanic at the Whitins- 

ille, Mass., for the past 

j connection with that 

company to accept a similar position with the 
Queen City Cotton Company, Burlington, Vt 


hand in the carding 
husetts Cotton Mills, 


sars Of service. 
Rawson has accepted a position in 
department at the Wuskanut Mill, 
Mass. He comes from Providence, 


Henry A. Lemay has accepted a position as 
overseer of spooling and winding at the Standard 
Knitting Mills Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 


comes from Montreal, Canada. 


Dietrick, overseer of dyeing at John Doakes 
Sons. Philadelphia, has resigned. 


N. H. Wood has been appointed overseer of 
carding at the Swift Mill, Elberton, Ga. 


C. L. Sweet, manager of the Anniston Cordage 
Company, Anniston, Ala., has resigned and ac 
cepted a position as general manager of the Puri- 
tan Cordage Mills, Louisville, Ky. 


James H. Redmond, superintendent of the wor- 
sted weaving department for James & E. H. Wil- 
son, Taconic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., was given a 
farewell reception at Wendell Hotel, Mr. Red- 
mond having resigned his position on Saturday, 
May Ist. Chas. H. Wilson, a member of the firm, 
acted as toast-master. Mr. Redmond was very 
popular with the company and overseers while em- 
ployed at this mill. He has not as yet decided on 
his plans for the future. 

G. W. Ethridge, formerly superintendent of the 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C., has 
accepted the position as manager of the Walter- 
boro Cotton Mills, Walterboro, S. C. 


Henry Haygood, second hand of weaving at 
Trion, Ga., has resigned. 


J. H. Clough, second hand in the Paola Mill, 
Statesville, N. C., has resigned. 


B. G. Outlaw has accepted a position as second 
hand of spinning at the Hartsville Cotton Mills, 
Hartsville, S. C. He was formerly employed at 
the Fairfield Cotton Mill, Winnsboro. 


James Knox, engineer at the Nashawannuck 
Finishing Company, Easthampton, Mass., for forty 
years, has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. He is succeeded by his son, John Knox 


Chas. S. Holland, overseer of the winding and 
dressing department at the New England Com- 
pany, Rockville, Conn., for the past thirty years 
has resigned. He was presented with a pair of 
diamond cuff buttons, also’ a beautiful signet ring 
by the employes in that department as a testimony 
of their esteem. 


John Tinkler, overseer of carding at the Wylie 
Mills, Chester, S. C.,. has resigned. He is suc- 
ceeded by D. E. Mahaffey, of Rock Hill. 


D. G. Reed, superintendent of the Globe Mills, 
Augusta, Ga., has resigned. 


A. C. Portard has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Buffalo Mills, Concord, 


N, ¢ 


Crawford M. Newsome has been appointed over- 
seer of weaving at the Itasca Cotton Mfg. Con- 
pany, Itasca, Tex., to succeed J. H. Stiefel. 


J. L. Armfield has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer of the new mill at Thomasville, N. C. 

B. F. Teague has been appointed superintendent 
of the Springfield Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


A. A. Ramsey, overseer of weaving at the Bui- 
falo Mills, Concord, N. C., has severed his con- 


nection with that company. 
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W. S. Hazlewood, assistant manager of the 
Universal Winding Company’s office at Charlotte, 
N. C., has taken charge of the Atlanta office of 
S. W. Cramer. 


Chas. Pool has been appointed overseer of 


weaving at the Royal Mills, Wake Forest, N. C. 


S. C. Meader has taken the management of the 
Cocheco Mfg. Company, East Rochester, N. H. 
He is connected with the Gonic Mig. Company, 


Gonic, N. H. 


Harry Tunstall has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Royal Weaving Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I. He was formerly superintendent of the Wm 
Clark Thread Mills, Westerly, R. I. 


Chas. L. Perry, superintendent of the Assabct 
Mills, Maynard, Mass., has resigned. His suc- 
cessor is O. D. Dreschler, designer at this inill. 


John W. Gledhill has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing at the Ashtabula Worsted 
Mills, Ashtabula, O. He comes from Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Geo. Fraser has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Oneko Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., succeeding Benjamin Maxfield, who re- 
signed. 


William R. Shanks has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Yantic Woolen Company, Yantic, 
Conn., to succeed A. W. Ploettner, who will re- 
sign about May 22.: Mr. Ploettner has not made 
any plans for the future, but intends taking a 
much needed rest. 


Chas. N. Holmes, agent of the Manomet Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., has been appointed treas- 
urer and agent of the Holmes Mfg. Company, a 
new concern which has been recently incorporated 
in this city. Mr. Holmes will sever his connec- 
tion with the Manomet Mills later. 


A. C. Davison has been appointed designer at 
the Chapel Mills, Cherry Valley, Mass. 
John F. Clabby has been appointed overseer of 
burling and sewing at the Shetucket Worsted 
Mills, Baltic, Conn. He was formerly employed 
at the National & Providence Mills, Providence, 


Geo. M. Smethurst has been appointed overseer 
of spinning at the Pine Tree Worsted Company, 
Medway. Mass. He comes from Maynard, Mass. 


Samuel Leach, overseer cf burling and sewing 
at the Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass., has taken 
a position as assistant designer at the Arlington 
Mills. Lawrence, Mass. 


Chas. A. Bellinger has been appointed overseer 
of burling and sewing at the Aetna Mills, Water- 
town. Mass. He comes from Providence, R. I. 


L. P. Devaughn has accepted the position as 


manager of the Montala Mfg. Company at Mont- 
comery. .dla.. which concern has recently been 
incorporated. We was formerly connected with 


the Langley Mig. Company of Langley, S. C., for 
twelve years. 


mith 


superintendent of the Crown Wor- 





sted Mills, Providence, R. I., for several years, 
has resigned and will be succeeded by Abraham 
Greaves, vice-president of the Snowden Worsted 
Mills, who will act as superintendent of both the 
Crown and Snowden plants. Mr. Smith was pre- 
sented with a traveling outfit by the employes of 
the mill as a token of their esteem. 


Guy G. Paris, overseer of the carding depart- 
ment at the Turner’s Falls Cotton Mills, Turner’s 
Falls, Mass., was presented with a solid gold 
Knights Templar charm by the help in his de- 
partment. 


_ Paul A. Schultz, formerly of Fall River, Mass., 
is to take charge of a large absorbent cotton plant 
at Columbia, S. C. 


David Kohn, formerly superintendent of the 
Hogansville Mill, Hogansville, Ga., has accepted 
a similar position with Lewis W. Parker in con- 
nection with Mr. Parker’s various mills at Green- 
ville, S. C. 


F, M. Foster has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Atlanta Woolen Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. He comes from Ingleside Mill. 


Wm. Moffat, late overseer of carding at the 
Warren Woolen Company, Stafford Springs, 
Conn., has taken a similar position with D. W. 
Ellis & Son, Monson, Mass. 


E. P. Gibbs, formerly connected with the Low- 
ell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass., for many years, 
is now superintendent of the Langdon Mig. Com- 
pany at Stuyvesant Falls, N. Y. 


_ A. N. James has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Kindley Cotton Mill, at Mt. 
Pleasant, N. C., to succeed C. F. James, who will 
devote his time to building the new knitting mill. 
J. W. McElhannon has accepted the position as 
overseer Of weaving at the Augusta Factory, Au- 
gusta, Ga. He comes from New Holland, Ga. 


J. M. W. Jenkins, formerly of Bessemer City, 
N. C., has accepted the position as superintendent 
oi the Whitaker Cotton Mill, Blacksburg, S. C. 


Charles Carr, formerly with the Cleveland Wor- 
sted Mills, as boss carder, has accepted a position 
as overseer of carding and combing with Wm 
oe al > Soe ae “17 P 
Crabtree & Son's Worsted Mill, Montgomery, 
1, ae 2 

Roderick H. Bessette, bookkeeper and assistant 
paymaster at the Lippett Woolen Company, 


Woonsocket, R. I., for five years, has resigned. 
J. T. Hudson, overseer of winding at the Kin 
ston Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C., has resigned 
to accept a position in charge of the winding and 
shipping at the Caswell Mill, of the same place. 
Wm. A. Jacobson, who has been foreman of 
Cheney Bros.’ ribbon weaving department, South 


Manchester, Conn., for the past five years, was 
I 


pleasantly surprised by the employes under him 
when a silver tea set was given him. He jis to 
sever his connection with the above company and 
accept a position at one of the silk mills at Pat- 


erson, N. J 
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_ W. C. Hall has been appointed overseer of card- 
ing at the Harder Mig. Company, Mill No. 1, 
Valatie, N. Y. 


J. M. Mills has been appointed night overseer 
of weaving at the Cabarrus Mill, Concord, N. C. 


J. W. Quinn has been appointed overseer of 
carding at the Lavonia Cotton Mills, Lavonia, 
Ga. 


C. Singleton Green has been appointed man- 
ager of the Columbia Duck Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


J. B. Driver has resigned his position as super- 
intendent and general manager of the J. F. Hous- 
ten Mig. Company at Cumberland, N. C., which 
position he has held for the past ten years. 


W. H. Durkee, designer at the Conshohocken 
Woolen Company, West Conshohocken, Pa., has 
resigned to accept a similar position with the 
Cleveland Woolen Mills, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Forest Davis has been appointed overseer of 
finishing at the Rochester Woolen Company, 
Rochester, N. H. He comes from Waterville, Me. 


Edmond Guenther has been appointed night 
overseer of carding at the Merrimack Woolen 
Mills, Dracut, Mass. Arthur Smith has been 
appointed night overseer of spinning at the same 
mill. 


Henry G. Rogers has been appointed overseer 
of carding at the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
Lowell, Mass. He formerly held the position of 
second hand at this mill. 


Wm. Oldham has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing with Dexter, Richards & Sons, 
Newport, N. H. He was formerly employed for 
Fairbanks & Dorr, Guild, N. H. 


Chas. B. Chase, superintendent of the Lincoln 
Mfg. Company, Fall River, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Stevens Mill, suc- 
ceeding Thomas McAuliffe, who resigned. 


John Wilkinson, an overseer at the Pacific Print 
Works, Lawrence, Mass., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company after a continuous service 
of over a quarter of a century. He is succeeded 
by James Higginbottom of Dover, N. H. 


Fred C. Hall, overseer of ring spinning at the 
No. 3 Mill of the Cocheco Mfg. Company, Dover, 
N. H., has resigned. He was presented with a 
gold watch and charm, a Masonic charm, pair of 
cuff buttons and a diamond scarf pin. 


Chas. D. Tuller, secretary and treasurer of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
elected vice president of the same concern. 


Wm. H. Bagley, superintendent of the Cocheco 
Mfg. Company, East Rochester, N. H., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


Elmer E. Hunt, overseer of the cloth depart- 
ment at the Laurel Lake Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
resigned to accept a similar position at the Dur- 
fee Mills, same city. 





Geo. Jacobson, overseer of weaving at Cheney 
Bros. Mill, South Manchester, Conn., for the past 
five years, has severed his connection with that 
company. 


B. J. Simpson, a foreman at the Salt’s Textile 
Mig. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


_Chas. S. Holland, overseer of dressing at the 
New England Mills, Rockville, Conn., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company on account 
of ill health. 


M. F. McNerney has taken the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Sykes Woolen Mills Com- 


pany, Reynoldsville, Pa. He comes from Trenton, 
x. 3 


Albert E. Jones has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the H. T. Murdock Company, 
Proctorsville, Vt. 


Frank Carr has been appointed designer at the 
Peace Dale Mfg. Company, Peace Dale, R. L., 
succeeding S. A. McQuaid. 


A. E. Jones, overseer of carding at the Somer- 
set Woolen Mills, Monson, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the Hillsboro 
Woolen Mills, Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 


Wm. E. Clougher, manager of the Hinsdale 
Woolen Mills, Hinsdale, Mass., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Orr Blanket 
Felt Company, Piqua, Ohio. P. A. Clougher, 
— of Wm. Clougher, succeeds him at Hins- 
dale. 


5. zz. Whiting, at one time superintendent of the 
Crescent Mfg. Company at Spartanburg, S. C., 
died at his home 743 So. Church St., May 1, after 


a long illness at the age of 45 years. He is sur- 
vived by a widow. 


Walter Caswell has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Central Worsted Com- 
pany, Central Village, Conn. He comes from 
Danielsonville, Conn. 


James H. Redmond has accepted the position as 
designer for the Moosup Mills, Moosup, Conn. He 
comes from the Taconic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Robert Ambach, overseer of weaving at the 
Edgemere Mfg. Company, Great Barrington, 
Mass., has resigned and is succeeded by Wm. 
Knox, of the Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 


Nathaniel H. Barrows, late superintendent of 
the Burlington Mills, Winooski, Vt., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Wyandotte Wor- 
sted Company, a new concern to take over the 
plant formerly known as the Terry Mfg. Com- 
pany, Waterville, Me. 


At a special meeting of the board of directors 
of the Stafford Mills Corporation, Fall River, 
Mass., Samuel W. Wilkinson was elected clerk 


and treasurer to succeed the late Fred E. Water- 
man. 


John Smith, superintendent of the Crown Wor- 
sted Mills, Providence, R. I., has severed his con- 
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nection with that company. He has held this po- 
sition for the past nine years. 


Robert Morgan, Jr., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Swift’s Cotton Mills, Elberton, 
Ga. 


James D. Hammett, president of the Brogon, 
Anderson and Chiquola Cotton Mills, has been 
elected president and treasurer of the Orr Mills, 
Anderson, S. C., to succeed the late Dr. S. M. 
Orr. 


C. H. Branson, superintendent of the Fort Mill 
Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., has resigned. 


L. M. Chance, assistant superintendent of the 
Millfort Mills, Fort Hill, S. C., has resigned. 


R. C. Collins has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Springstein Mills, Chester, 
=. 'G. 


J. F. Bell, who was formerly connected with the 
cotton mills at Columbus, Ga., has accepted a po- 
sition as overseer of spinning at Tallassee, Ala. 


John Howard has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at he Lebanon Mills, Lebanon, 
N. H. He was formerly overseer of weaving at 
the Uxbridge Worsted Mills, Uxbridge, Mass. 


C. C. Jones has accepted the position as over- 
seed of finishing at the Uxbridge Worsted Com- 
pany, Uxbridge, Mass., at the mill formerly run 
by J. R. & C. W. Scott. 


Hector McConnell has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Danielson Cotton Company, 
Danielson, Conn. 


Frank Beasley has been appointed assistant de- 
signer at the Peace Dale Mfg. Company, Peace 
Dale, R. I. He comes from Manton, R. I. 


G. W. Ethridge has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Waterloo Cotton Mills, Waterloo, N. 
Y., succeeding Captain J. T. McGregor. 


Chas. L. Harding, of the firm of Harding, 
Whitman & Co., with offices in New York and 
Boston, will associate himself with Harding, 
Tilton & Company and withdraw from Harding 
Whitman & Company. 


C. Singleton Green has been appointed manager 
of the Columbia Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


Nelson A. Batchelder, overseer of carding at the 
Merchant’s Mill, 1 and 2, Fall River, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Lincoln 
Mills, to succeed Chas. B. Chace, who has taken a 
position as superintendent of the Stevens Mill, 
Fall River. 


Harry Allen has been appointed superintendent 
of the Wamsutta Mills, 4, 5 and 6, New Bedford, 
Mass., succeeding Walter H. Page. Mr. Allen has 
been overseer of the carding department for this 
company for the past four years. 


Frank Weatherhead. overseer of weaving at the 
Putnam Woolen Company, Putnam, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company. He 
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has been in their employ for a number of years, 
and was presented with a Morris chair, and a gold 
watch fob by the employes of the weaving de- 
partment. 


James Fraser has resigned his position as over- 
seer of dyeing with Dexter, Richards & Sons 
Company, Sugar River Mills, Newport, N. H. 


J. Hawkinson has accepted a position with the 
Riverside Mills, American Woolen Company, 
Providence, R. I. He was formerly employed at 
the Scotia Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Arthur Goulet, overseer of ring spinning at the 
New England Cotton Yarn Company, Department 
20, Taunton, Mass., has severed his connection 
with that company. 


Fred Allen, overseer of weaving at A. L 
Sayles & Sons Mill, Pascoag, R. I., has severed 
his connection with that company to accept a 
similar one with the William Tinkham Company, 
— R. I., in charge of the weaving in three 
mills. 


Geo. R. MacDougall, formerly overseer of card- 
ing at the Esmond Mill, Esmond, R. I., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company and ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent of the Co- 
hankus Mfg. Company, Paducah, Ky. 


Fred H. Walcott has been appointed master me- 
chanic at the Whitinsville Cotton Mills, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. He comes from Unionville, Conn. 

Daniel Henson has accepted the position as de- 
signer at the Oneko Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
He comes from Manton, R. I. 


Geo. C. Eaton has accepted a position as second 
hand in the carding department at the Bound 
Brook Woolen Company, Bound Brook, N. J. He 
comes from Lewiston, Me. 


M. J. Carney has been appointed overseer of 
weaving at the Meredith Linen Company, Mere- 


dith, N. H., succeeding John M. Wheaton, who 
resigned. 


Geo. J. Oakes has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dressing at the Bound Brook Woolen Com- 
pany, Bound Brook, N. J. He comes from Somer- 
ville, N. J. 

Wm. Buckley has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Cocheco Mfg. Company, East Roch- 
ester, N. H., succeeding Wm. H. Bagley. 


Col. Stanley G. Smith, president of the Guerin 
Spinning Company, Woonsocket, R. I., met a vio- 
lent death on Saturday, May 15th, by being 
thrown from his automobile. He was 42 years of 
age, and is survived by a widow and three children 


A. J. Wicks has accepted a position as overseer 
of dressing, winding and spooling at the Conti- 
nental Worsted Company, Providence, R. I 


Harry W. Scatchard has been promoted to the 
position of overseer of spinning at the Northern 
Ohio Blanket Mills. Cleveland, Ohio. He for- 
merly held the position of second hand 
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J. E. Whiting, for a number of years superin- 
tendent of the Crescent Mfg. Company, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., died at the age of 45 years at his 
home, 743 South Church St., in that city. 


Fred E. Waterman, a well known Fall River 
business man, and treasurer of the Cornell Mills, 
died at his home on School St., Fall River, Mass., 
mn May 14th. He leaves a widow and three sons, 
and was educated in the public schools. In 1890 
he was elected treasurer of the Cornell Mills. 
Was 48 years of age. 


Dennie L. Farr, assistant treasurer of the Farr 
Alpaca Company, and formerly Mayor of Holyoke, 
died at his home on Washington Ave. of that city 
after a long illness. He was born in Chesterfield, 
N. H., but had lived in Holyoke most of his life. 
He was 48 years of age 


Jos. E. Besette, for over thirty years employed 
at the Social Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., died at his 
home after a short illness of pneumonia at the 
age of 68 vears. He had been overseer of the 
weaving department since 1898, and was born in 
Ricelieu, P. Q., Canada. 


N. H. Barrows, superintendent of the Winooski 
Mills, American Woolen Company, Burlington, 
Vt., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. 


Thomas McAuliffe, superintendent of the Stev- 
ens Mfg. Company, Fall River, Mass., has severed 
I connection with that company. He had been 
connected with this mill since 1892. 


Herbert J. Bradley, superintendent of the cot- 
ton yarn department for the J. L. & T. D. Peck 
Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


J. T. Cullen has been appointed designer at the 
Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass. 


Walter H. Paige, of the Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
to succeed Chas. O. Thompson, Jr. Mr. Thomp- 
son is to take charge of the New Bedford Cotton 
Mills, a new company recently organized. 


J. P. Boorhees, 93 Franklin St., New York 
City, has been appointed selling agent for the En- 
field Hosiery Mills, Eafield, N..C. 


Jos. Mears, employed at the Assabet Mills, May 
nard, Mass., as a spinner, and formerly employed 
at Ballardvale, Mass., died at his home at May- 
nard, at the age of 7o years. He leaves a wife 
and one sister. 

Wm. Weeks has accepted 

of weaving at the 


Methuen, Mass 


a position as over- 
Tremont Worsted Com- 


n, overseer of the spinning 
department at Hillsborough Mills, Wilton, 
H., has severed his connection with that com- 


Eggleston has accepted a position as over- 
of carding at the Lyndon Worsted Com- 
Falconer, N. Y. He comes from James- 


Jos 
seer 
pany, 


town, N. Y. 
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E. C. Russell has accepted a position in the 
finishing department at the Beebe Webber Com- 


pany, Holyoke, Mass. He comes from Stafford 
Springs, Conn. 


Wm. M. Barber has been appointed overseer of 
weaving at the Hope Company, Hope, R. I. He 
was formerly employed at the Aldrich Mfg. Cum- 
pany, Moosup, Conn. 


J. D. Hammett and Calhoun Harris are men- 
tioned as a possible successor to the late Dr. 
Samuel Marshall Orr, late president of the Orr 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


J. F. McGuire has been appointed overseer of 
finishing at the Faulkner & Colony Mig. Com- 
pany, Keene, N. H., succeeding H. S. Ringland. 
Mr. McGuire comes from Jamestown, N. Y. 


John W. Bond, designer at the U. S. Bunting 
Company, Lowell, Mass., has resigned. His suc- 
cessor is Henry N. Butrick. 

W. L. Bell, agent of the Columbia Mills Com- 
pany, Columbia, S. C., has resigned and accepted 
a similar position with the Tallassee Mills, Tal- 
lassee, Ala. 


R. J. Brown has been appointed superintendent 


of the Columbia Cotton Mills Company, Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 


Geo. Phillips has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Barbour Mills, Eufaula, 
Ala. He comes from Moorehead, Miss., and suc- 


ceeds Claud Brassell. 


John Klutz has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Cannon Mills, Concord, N. C 


Robert Morin, Jr., has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Swift Mill, Elberton, Ga 
He comes from Baltimore, Md 


T. H. Fairchild has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Dicksey Milis, Mooresville, N. C. He 
was formerly carder and spinner at the Knoxville 
Woolen Mills at Knoxville, Tenn. 


W. T. Davis has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Brandon Mills, Greenville, 
S.C. He comes from the Granby Mills, Columbia, 
= 


Deight T. Randall, M. E., 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, late 
engineer in charge of fuel tests, Technologic 
Branch, United States Geological Survey, has 
associated himself with the Arthur D. Little Lab- 
oratory of Engineering Chemistry of Boston, in 
charge of the Department of Fuel Engineering. 
Mr. Randall, who is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois, was formerly connected with R. W. 
Hunt & Company, and Westinghouse Church 
Kerr & Company, and later in charge of the 
Steam Engineering Laboratory of the University 
of Illinois, and of Steam and Boiler Tests at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 


member of the 


John A. Currier, assistant superintendent at the 
M. T. Stevens & Sons Company, Haverhill Mill, 
has been promoted to the position of superintend 
ent, to succeed Geo. W. Engle. 











DEATHS. 





Colonel Frank W. Cheney, treasurer of Cheney 
sros., South Manchester, Conn., the great silk 
inufacturers, died suddenly of heart disease the 
tter part of May. Col. Cheney is the son of 
Charles Cheney, who together with six brothers 
unded the great silk industry in South Man- 
ester seventy years ago. He was born in 1832, 
iduated from Brown University, and went into 





COL. FRANK W. CHENEY. 


the silk mill to learn the business. He later vis- 
ited Japan to familiarize himself with the business 
in that country. When the Civil War broke out 
he enlisted in the Sixteenth Connecticut Volun- 
teers. Later he was appointed colonel and was 
severely wounded at the battle of Antietam. 
Colonel Cheney was a man of great executive 
bility and rare business judgment. While giving 
his time principally to the great silk manufacturing 
-oncern of which he was treasurer, he also served 
s director of many important business and com- 
mercial enterprises. He is survived by a widow, 
eight sons and three daughters 

Henry G. Kittredge, editor of “Cotton,” died in 
Atlanta, Ga., June sth, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Kittredge had been identified with textile journal- 
ism for many years. In his early life he was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of woolen goods in 
Fitchburg and afterwards as a wool broker in 
Boston. On the retirement of Thomas Pray, Jr.. 
and Joseph M. Wade, from the old Boston Journal 
f Commerce, Mr. Kittredge was editor of that 
publication for a number of years, leaving it to 
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assume the editorship of the Manufacturers’ 
Gazette. Upon the merger of that publication 
with another, Mr. Kittredge acquired an interest 
in the Industrial Record of New York. In 1897 
that publication was acquired by the Textile 
World and Mr. Kittredge became its editor, leav- 
ing it after several years to become industrial 
editor of the New York Commercial. He was 
later editor of the Textile American and since 
1907 had been editor of Cotton. He was secretary 
of the Textile Commission of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion in 1893, assistant to the textile commissioner 
of the Paris Exposition, and one of the Massa- 
chusetts representatives at the Atlanta Exposition 
some years ago. He had written much on textile 
subjects and had lectured extensively on textile 
fibers. He was a man of agreeable personality 
and highly respected by a very large circle of 
friends and acquaintances in the textile trade, by 
whom his death will be sincerely regretted. 





Wm. L. Waring, chairman of the tariff commis- 
sion of the National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers, died at the Arlington Hotel, Washing- 
ton, April 29. He was born at Canaan, Conn., 
fifty-one years ago and a member of the firm of 
Harrington & Waring, New York City. 

William Hayes, for more than twenty-five years 
agent of the Barker Cotton Mills, Auburn, Me., 
died suddenly of heart failure Thursday afternoon, 
May 6, at the age of 62 years. He was one of the 
most prominent cotton manufacturers of New 
England end a lifelong resident of Lewiston and 
Auburn. He leaves a widow and three children. 

David L. Einstein, president of the Raritan 
Woolen Mills, Raritan, N. J., died suddenly at 
London, Eng., of heart disease, at the age of 70 
years. He had been traveling since January ac- 
companied by his wife. His death came as a 
great shock in business circles, where he was well 
known, being a director of the American Protec- 
tile League, and also president of the Somerset 
Mfg. Company of Raritan, N. J. He is survived 
by his widow, a son and two married daughters. 

Henry D. Smith, a director and stockholder of 
the Appleton Knitting Company, Appleton, Wis., 
died recently at the age of 68 years. 

John R. Pollock, agent and general superin- 
tendent oi the mills of the Piscataquis Woolen 
Company, Guilford, Me., died Friday, May 7, at 
his home after a long illness at the age of 70 
years. After the Civil War he came to Maine and 
operated a woolen mill at West Buxton, coming 
later to Guilford, where he became a pioneer in 
the woolen business. He was also connected 
with the Guilford Trust Company, as well as 
other corporations. He was a Mason, Odd Fel- 
low, and a member of other secret societies He 
is survived by a widow and one child. 

Walter Rodman, treasurer of the Rodman Mfg 
Company, Lafayette, R. I., died suddenly, Thurs- 
day, May 6, at a Massachusetts sanitorium, where 
he went several weeks ago for treatment He 
was born in North Kingstown, Feb. 3, 1853. Mr 


Rodman was interested in educational matters 


particularly, and for a number of years served as 
trustee of the Lafayette school district, before the 
district system was abolished. He is survived by 
a widow, three sons and two daughters 
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New Publications. 


Any work noticed under this head can be 


obtained 
through the office of this journal. 


\niline Black and Its Application in Dyeing and 
Printing; by E. Noelting and A. Lehne; trans- 

lated into English by Arthur Morris, editor of 
the Dyer and Calico Printing of England; 
Heywood & Co., Ltd., London, England. 
Price $5.00. 

This book reviews exhaustively the subject of 
aniline black. It contains numerous illustrations 
of the apparatus employed and many specimens of 
dyed and printed fabrics. 

Dr. Noelting is director of the Mulhouse Chem- 
ical School and Dr. Lehne is president of the 
Chemical Section of the German patent office. 
The early history of aniline black is largely a story 
of patent litigation involving the Grawitz patents, 
and it is due to Dr. Noelting that the situation in 
France was cleared up. He compiled a complete 
history of aniline black which appeared in French 
in 1889 and was translated into English and pub- 
lished by William J. Matheson & Co. (now the 
Cassella Color Co.). This book later appeared in 
German greatly enlarged and the new edition, of 
which this is a translation, is the collaboration of 


Dr. Lehne as well as the assistance of M. 
Piquet. These three men are recognized as au- 
thorities on this subject and the translation into 


English by Mr. Morris insures an accurate tech- 
nical translation. 

The Grawitz patents have expired and the ex- 
amination of them occupies very little space in 
this volume, which is principally taken up by the 
account of the recent work, the application of the 
black to the dyeing of half wool and the latest 
f producing an ungreenable black. The 
subjects covered in the fifteen chapters are as fol- 
lows: The History of Aniline Black; Theory of the 
Formation of Aniline Black; Processes to Obtain 
Ungreenable Black; Textile Printing with Aniline 
Black; Printing Processes in Actual Use; Resists 
and Discharges; Treatment of the Goods after 
Printing: Causes of the Tendering of the Fiber and 
the Methods of Prevention; Aniline Black on Wool 
and Silk: Aniline Black on Mercerized Cotton and 
Artificial Silk; Aniline Black in Dyeing; Paramine 
Brown; Examination of the Principal Dyewares 
Used in Dyeing and Printing Aniline Black; Test- 
ing Aniline Black Dyeings; Recipes and Processes 
for the Patterns. The book is carried in stock by 
the Lord & Nagle Co 


processes or 


Boston. 





oem 

Factory Organization and Costs; by J. Lee Nichol- 
son: Kohl Technical Publishing Co., New 
York; 400 pages. Price $12.00 


This work is intended by the author to be a 
hand book for manufacturers who are interested in 
modern methods of organization and cost systems, 
as well as of reference for accountants and 
cost specialists. The author is one of the few who 
1ave studied the problems of cost finding and or- 
ganization in textile plants. The American Cost 
Accounting Co., of which he is president, has or- 
anized and installed cost systems in a number of 


a boc 1k 


~ 


. - 
textile factories. Recent meetings of the Ameri- 
can Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation have disclosed the most amazing difference 
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in cost findings methods, resulting in wide vari 
ot estimating costs of the same fabrics, amounting 
in some instances as high as 30 per cent. Manu 
lacturers are beginning to realize more and mor 
that the first essential of profit is to know what 
cost to figure upon. 

[his book does not stop with theory, but tak 
up in detail the different branches which enter int 
the subject and presents what the author believe 
to be the best systems, with detailed-instruction 
and diagrams and plates showing the forms, blanks 
and records to be used. While it is apparent that 
each line of business has peculiar problems of its 
own, no student of the subject in any branch can 
fail to find in this work a great mass of valuabl: 
and suggestive information which can easily b 
adapted to his particular requirements. 

The book contains over 400 pages, profusely 
illustrated. The author frankly acknowledges th 
there is often too much system and too much ré 
tape. A comparatively small business is ofte: 
overloaded with a plan that is applicable only t 
a very large concern. For that reason it is all the 
more important that they adopt some simple sys 
tem which works to advantage in practical opera 
tion and gives the desired results at minimum ex- 
pense. 

Some of the subjects covered are organizatior 
and cost finding, wage systems, proper distribution 
of expenses, different plans used in various lines of 
manufacturing, showing requisition orders, pur 
chase orders, material reports, stock records, keep 
ing track of the work, production orders and keep 
ing track of them, time tickets, best plan for pay 
rolls, production reports as a basis of cost, cost 
records, factory expenditures, cash system, equip 
ment and machinery records, departmental cost 
systems, system of accounting with selling agents, 
etc. These are only a few of the subjects which 
are covered exhaustively. In addition, there ar 
a number of pages devoted to mechanical and of- 
fice appliances. The book is a large one and 
carefully indexed for quick reference. It is car- 
ried in stock and may be examined at the office of 
the Lord & Nagle Company, Boston. 








Right of Manufacturers in Regard to Overtime 
(Les Droits des Industriels en Matier: 
D’Heures Supplementaires de Travail 
Regime des Usines a Feu Continu); by Ray- 
mond Nourisse; 32 pages, 5 1/2 by 9; S 
ciete d’Editions Techniques, 16, rue du Pont- 
Neuf, Paris. Price 50 cents. 

This is a comment on and explanation of tl 
various French laws regulating overtime in fac- 
tories. It also contains a chapter on the laws 
regard to employment in establishments where th¢ 
nature of the business requires that a continuous 
fire be kept, either under boilers or in furnaces fo 
industrial purposes. 





Scientific American Reference Book; Compiled b; 
Albert A. Hopkins and A. Russell Bond; 50 
pages, 5 by 7 1/2; Munn & Co., New York 

This compilation of information was suggested 
by the inquiries addressed to the editor of the 

Scientific American. Much of the 

sought was not obtainable in 


information 
text 


reference or 













books and has now been compiled and classified 

as to be readily available. The wide scope ot 
the work will be recognized from the following 
titles of the chapters: The Progress of Discov 
ery; Shipping and Yachts; The Navies of the 


S 
World, Armies of the World; Railroads of the 
World; Populations of the United States; Educa 
tion, Libraries, Printing and Publishing; Tele- 
graphs, Telephones, etc.; Patents, Manufactures, 
Departments of the Federal Government; The 
Post Office; Internation Institutions and Bureaus; 
Mines and Mining; Geometrical Constructions; 
Mechanical Movements; Chemistry; Astronomy; 
Weights and Measures. 





Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry; by J. 
Merritt Matthews, Ph. D.; 349 pages, 6 by 9; 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. Price $3.50. 

While this work is intended as a text book for 
textile schools, it will be found useful for self in- 
struction and as a general reference book. The 
subject is treated under the following heads: 

Chemical Study of the Fibers; Scouring the Tex- 

tile Fibers; Bleaching of Wool; Bleaching of Cot- 

ton; Classification of Dyes; Application of Acid 

Dyes; Representative Acid Dyes; Testing the 

Fastness of Colors; Application of Basic Dyes to 

Wool and Silk; Basic Dyes on Cotton; Represen- 

tative Basic Dyes; Application of Substantive Dyes 


to Cotton; Substantive Dyes on Wool and Silk; 
Representative Substantive Dyes on Cotton; Ap- 
plication of Mordant Dyes to Wool; Developed 
Dyes on Cotton and Silk; Sulphur Dyes on Cot- 
ton; Use of Logwood in Dyeing; The Minor Nat- 
ural Dyes; The Mineral Dyestuffs; The Vat Dyes; 
The Testing of Dyestuffs; Chemical Reaction of 
Dyestuffs; Miscellaneous Tests in Dyeing; Testing 
the Fastness of Colors; Analysis of Textile Fab- 
rics; Useful Data for Dyers and Textile Chemists. 





The Practical Handbook of Garment Dyeing and 
Cleaning; by Edward Pawlie; 343 pages, 5 1/2 
by 8 1/2; M. M. Frank, 147 N. Front St., Phil- 
adelphia. Price $3.75. 

This work is an outcome of a translation of a 
French book on the sanie subject and which after 
translation was found to be unsuited for American 
practice. The translator then decided to revise the 
French work, add new matter so as to make it 
suitable for the practice of garment dyeing and 
cleaning in this country. The subject is arranged 
under the following heads: Materials; Cleansing 
Operations; Coloring Operations; Finishing Oper- 
ations; Special Methods. It contains many illus- 
trations of dyeing and finishing apparatus 


Millwrighting; by James F. Hobart; 390 pages, 6 
by 9; The Hill Publishing Co., New York. 
Price $3.00 

The mill manager as well as the master mechanic 
in textile mills will find this to be a very useful 
reference book, giving as it does information in 
concise form on the various problems that arise in 
construction and repair work. The book is freely 
illustrated and the various subjects classified and 
indexed to permit of ready reference 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Business Literature. 
Valuable Graphite Products; Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

\ 22-page booklet calling attention to various 
graphite products manufactured by the Dixon Co., 
among which are Ticonderoga flake graphite 
graphite greases, graphitoleo, graphite axle grease, 
pipe joint compound, pencils and crayons, plum- 
bago crucibles, stove cement, belt dressing, trans- 
mission lubricant and graphite brushes. 


Engineers’ Manual; The Reeves Pulley Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

This is a well bound book of pocket size contain 
ing data necessary for making estimates for the in- 
stallation and operation of the Reeves variable 
transmission. Every other leaf is a blank ruled 
page for memoranda. The book cannot fail to 
prove useful to all interested in the subject of 
power transmission. 


Canada’s Wool and Woolens. 

A pamphlet issued by Biggar-Wilson, Ltd., of 
Toronto, Canada, publishers of the Canadian Tex- 
tile Journal and bearing this title embodies a most 
convincing argument in favor of thorough going 
protection for the Canadian woolen industry. It 
takes the high ground of advocating protection t 
the producers of wool as well as to the manufac 
turers of yarn and cloth. It inaugurates a cam 
paign of popular education which if continued will 
convert the Canadian people from half-hearted be- 
lievers in a low duty to thoroughgoing protec- 
tionists. The policy advocated by this pamphlet is 
to make Canada independent as far as possible of 
foreign sources of supply, both of wool and 
woolens. There is a convincing array of facts and 
the conclusions from them are stated in a way t 
carry conviction to the reader. . 





The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y 
A handsome catalogue describing and illustrat- 
ing a great variety of power pumps made by this 


concern and showing their many applications, not 









only in connection with water supply, 


} ut for hy- 
draulic elevators, boiler feeding and 


the many 


applic tions for miscellaneous purposes in mills 
and manufacturing establishments. This company 
makes a specialty of force pumps and centrifugal 
pumps. The catalogue also contains a number 


of pages of useful information about hydraulics. 


The Alfred Dolge Felt Co., Dolgeville, Cal 

This is a very attractive pamphlet of 31 pages 
containing many excellent illustrations of the in- 
terior of the Alfred Dolge Felt Works at Dolge- 
ville, Cal. In addition to the illustrations there is 
a brief explanation of the processes. There are 
views of the wool stock room, wool sorting room, 
wool scouring, solar drying, pickine carding, felt- 
ing, fulling, dyeing, finishing and repair depart- 
ments. These in addition to the exterior view 
show plainly the extensive and up-to-date char- 
acter of this plant which was established several 
years ago and has been managed successfully 
Alfred Dolge, formerly of Dolgeville, N. Y. — 
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Electric Motors. 


A large installation of squirrel-cage induction 
motors, aggregating 2,200 h. p., is being made at 
the Bonnie Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
These motors, which have been furnished by the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company of Ampere, N. J., will 
operate on a 2,080 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle circuit. 
There are 32 machines in all, varying in output 
from 20 to 100 h. p. Each unit is controlled from 
a separate panel, built of blue Vermont marble. 
Two 10 k. w. 2200/110 volt Crocker-Wheeler trans- 
formers will also be installed in this plant. 


—_—___—_ 


‘¢‘Saving Three Hundred Dollars Per Month.’’ 


A. G. Hyde & Sons, New York dry goods mer- 
chants and large converters of textile fabrics sold 
under the widely advertised “Hydegrade” trade 
mark, some time ago bought one of the portable 
revolving elevators like that exhibited at the Tex- 
tile Machinery Exhibition in Boston last month 
and illustrated in a recent issue of this magazine. 
Their experience as shown by the following letter 
is quite striking: 

“The New York Portable Revolving Elevator 
which we purchased from you on December toth 
has proven great satisfaction to us. Since pur- 
chasing this elevator we are saving the amount 
of Three Hundred Dollars per month and we will 
be in the market for another one about January Ist. 

“We recommend these machines very highly. 

“Yours very truly, 
“A. G. Hyde & Sons, 
(Signed) “R. H. Aspinnall, Supt.” 


The machine is built by the New York Portable 
Revolving Elevator Co., 450 Princeton Ave., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


a 


The Proper Care of Belts. 


This is a new booklet of 24 pages, recently 
gotten up by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. It is divided into three sections, 
headed respectively: Belts; Belt Dressings; and 
Hints, Kinks, Tables. The first section deals with 
the running condition of belts; the second takes 
up treatment with various preparations; and the 
third, as the title indicates, has some general 
points upon belting and its use. 

This last section contains a considerable amount 
of interesting and valuable matter collected from 
many authoritative sources. It tells what results 
were secured in a plant where records were kept 
over a period of years; gives the economical 
speeds at which leather belts should be run; has 
some matter telling of the different styles of joints, 
illustrating three methods of leather lacing; con- 
tains rules for calculating speed of pulleys; gives 
horse power transmitted by various sizes of single 
and double belts, etc. 

It may be secured without cost by mentioning 
this publication. 

ED 


Highland Worsted Mills, Camden, N. J., have 
placed repeat order for humidifiers with the 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
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New Chicago Office. 


The S. Morgan Smith Co., of York, Pa., build 
ers of water wheels and power transmission ma- 
chinery, have opened a new office in Chicago under 
the management of J. C. Temple, a well known 
hydraulic engineer, who has been engaged in the 
water wheel business for many years. 

This office will enable them to handle the busi- 
ness west of Pittsburg to better advantage and 
those contemplating the installation of turbine 
wheels in that territory are invited to communi- 
cate direct with this new Chicago office at 644 
American Trust Bldg. 

This company is at present engaged in the in- 
stallation of 42,000 h. p. in vertical shaft turbines 
in the power plant of the Chattanooga & Ten- 
nessee Power Co. These turbines will furnish 
power for ten umbrella type generators. 


_—_—_———_ 


What ‘‘Beltfiller’’ Will Do. 


Schieren’s “Beltfiller” and Preservative is a prep 
aration of the Charles A. Schieren Co. for making 
leather belting waterproof and preserving it. 

Among the things which it is claimed to do are, 
to make belts soft and pliable; to prevent belts 
from slipping; to give decided suction to the sur- 
face of the belts; to save power and add life and 
pulling strength to the belt; to allow them to run 
slack, thus preventing heating of journals; to in- 
crease the wearing capacity; to make belts abso- 
lutely weatherproof; to protect them from acids, 
dyes, etc. 

een nnnnE EERE. ckennenenenenemeen 


Carl S. Dow. 


Carl S. Dow, graduate of the engineering de- 
partment of Harvard University and for some 
time past publicity manager of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., has associated himself with Walter B. Snow, 
publicity engineer, 170 Summer St., Boston. Mr 
Dow brings to the organization a diversified ex- 
perience which will prove of much value to the or- 
ganization. : 

———______¢— 

The G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg, Mass., report 
that they have recently secured contracts for Turbo 
Humidifiers to be installed in the plant of the 
Renfrew Mfg. Co. at Adams, Mass., and in the 
plant of the Ella Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C. 

They are well pleased with the results of the 
Textile Machinery Exhibition in Boston, where 
their booth on the main aisle afforded an oppor- 
tunity for many people who had heard of the 
Turbo Humidifier to see it in actual operation. 

ee 


Charles A. Schieren Co., manufacturers of 
leather belting, are removing their Pittsburg 
branch from their former location on Third Ave 


to 205 Wood St. 
—$—$———_—_ 


The Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., are 
preparing a new part list for the Wildman ribbers 
and stop motions. This will be ready for mailing 
about July 1st and knitters who are operating 
these machines may obtain a copy promptly on 
publication by sending their name to the manu- 
facturers. 
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Reinforced Concrete Dams. 


The Hydraulic Properties Company, of Provi- 
e, R. I., have awarded the exclusive agency 
all construction of Ransom & Hoadley’s rein- 
ed concrete dams to the Frank B. Gilbreth 

ganization, 60 Broadway, New York City. 


_—_———_ 


Booked Large Orders at Convention. 


lhe Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co. of Laconia, N. 
has exceeded their own great previous record 
orders booked. One thousand machines were 
ld in the three months from December 1, 1908, 
to March 1, 1909, and on top of this great sales 
record, Geo. D. Mayo stated after the close of the 
Knit Goods Convention in Philadelphia last month 
that they had booked orders during the exhibition 
week for three months’ production of their en- 
irged factory 

Their exhibit attracted much attention and fa- 
rable comment. Three of the new model Geo. 
D. Mayo full automatic knitters were shown in 
operation. They also had a large and attractive 
ine of samples of different hosiery made on these 
machines and their space was thronged with in- 
terested visitors who wanted to be shown the new 
iprovements. 

eS 


Fuel Engineering. 


Conservation of our natural resources must pro- 
eed along two lines, first the more efficient use of 
hose we now employ, and second the utilization of 
thers hitherto neglected. Interest most naturaliy 
centers in those resources upon which we depend 
for our heat, our light and our power. Water 
power development will at least slow down the 
pace at which our fuel supply is being exhausted, 
but fuel will continue to be burned. The efficiency 
with which that process is conducted and with 
which the resultant is utilized will likewise deter- 
mine the rate of exhaustion of such material re- 
sources. Hence the somewhat sudden recognition 
of “fuel engineering’ as a distinct branch of ap- 
plied science. 

Largely through force of circumstances the en- 
gineer rather than the chemist has been looked to 
as the expert in consideration of the efficiency of 
fuel. But the broad field of fuel engineering must 
include mine inspection, expert knowledge of 
methods of preparation, inspection, sampling and 
testing of coal, power house practice, smoke abate- 
ment, the design of power plants, gas producer 
practice eae acquaintance with the manufacture of 
illuminating gas. In a word the knowledge re- 
quired is a snaidaitinin of that independently pos- 
sessed by the mechanical engineer, the chemical 
engineer and the mining engineer. As it is practi- 
cally impossible that a single individual should 
possess such a diversity of knowledge, it is evi- 
dent that the best results will be obtained by the 
cooperative work of a number of experts, each 
trained and expe rienced in his particular branch of 
the work. But such opportunity for cooperation is 
only warranted in a large and fully equipped or- 
ganization 

In this connection, and as indicative of the trend 
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in fuel engineering, it is interesting to note that 
Arthur D Little, Boston, Mass., has recently per 
fected such an organization in connection with his 
isboratory of engineering chemistry. The staff in- 
cludes as its chief, a mechanical engineer, and as 
principal assistants, a chemical engineer and a 
mining engineer. All of these individuals have ‘iad 
extended experience, including connection with 
the fuel testing plants of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. Three other assistants on the chemical side 
of the work have had similar though less extended 
experience in connection with the testing and use 
of fuels 


-_—_—— OO 


The Electrolyzer for Artificial Silk. 


It is rather an interesting fact that the European 
patentees of the Electrolyzer machine, of which 
the National Laundry Machine Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio, are American agents, practically monopolize 
the European trade with the manufacturers of ar- 
tificial silk. The advantages of this apparatus in 
the manufacture of artificial silk are many and 
very striking over other methods. Hypochlorite 
of Sodium produced electrolitically has long been 
accepted in Europe as the best way of handling 
fibers of this kind. 

The artificial silk business in this country is as 
yet conducted on a small scale, there being less 
than half a dozen manufacturers to our knowledge 
in this country. 

We understand that manufacturers of knit goods 
and the dyers and bleachers of such fabrics are 
showing great interest in this new bleaching 
process. 


———_.—___ —_ 


Seydel Manufacturing Company. 


The headquarters and factory of the Seydel Mig 
Co. are now at 81 Steuben St., Jersey City, N. J. 
They still retain their Southern branch at Atlanta, 
Ga. In their new quarters they have much better 
facilities for manufacturing their line of sizing and 
finishing compounds, soaps and softeners, disin- 
fectants, bleaching materials, etc. 

The specialty by which they are perhaps best 
known is “Sizol,” a sizing compound. During the 
past five years this product has been successfully 
introduced in a number of Southern mills, particu- 
larly those running automatic looms. The quali- 
ties claimed are its properties for making warps 
strong, elastic and smooth and at the same time 
its adaptability for different requirements. 

Mr. Seydel is a practical textile chemist, a grad- 
uate of one of the German technical universities, 
and has given special attention to the problems of 
sizing and finishing textiles. Hardly any two mill 
men have the — ideas as to just what is wanted 
Some want the cloth to feel soft, others want it 
firm: some want a good deal of loading, others 
want little or none. The day when just the same 
sizing can be used for all requirements is gone by 
and this company makes it a point of first ascer- 
taining what results are desired in the finished 
product and then supplying th 
accomplish those results 


ee ee re 
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Arthur D. Little, Inc. Brown’s ‘‘ Mill Light’’ Paints. 

1e business of Arthur D. Little, chemical engi- [wo carloads of paint is a large enough order 
neer, has incorporated and hereafter will be known to attract considerable attention to the brand re- 
s Arthur D. Little, Inc. This step has beentaken cently purchased by the Olympia Cotton Mills, Co- 

n order that the facilities of this laboratory of en- lumbia, S. C. 
gineering chemistry may be further extended and Brown’s “Mill Light” 
to secure permanency in its organization. man 100 per 
We believe this is the largest commercial lab- 
ratory in the country. It has a large staff of spe- 
lists for the various lines of work involving the while it is very apt to become a dingy yellow and 
lication of chemistry to industry. It counts ne of the strong claims for this paint is that it 

i cli many great industrial companies white, retains its gloss, does not 

icturing concerns and has been 

degree instrumental in bringing about 
modern methods as buying on specifications, 
vestigations of waste, systematic study of proc- 
f I f reducing costs to the low- 
stituting exact knowledge for 


i 


‘ namel and States 

cent. pure paint were purchased | 

these mills after some careful experiments. 
Users of ordinary white paint know that after a 


crack or 
ecome yellow. It is intensely white and has a 
h reflecting surface, so that dark interiors may 
lightened considerably by its use. It dries with 
a hard and durable finish, does not collect lint and 
ust, and may be easily washed, pre senting charac- 
ristics which are extremely desirable for mill us 
For the interior of buildings the makers rec: 
mend the Statesman 100 per cent. pure paint which 
1 ide on a formula guaranteed not to 


SCe« 


crack, 
ff like cheap paint. It is guara 

to be made of best lead and zinc, thoroughly 
combined with a high grade linseed oil and th 

st durable tinting colors. Where the labor cost 

painting is usually three-fourths and the n 


urti ma 


rial one-fourth, it is therefore very essential to 
a paint whose durability is h ghest, for not 
the labor cost but the genera! sturb 
plant when painting is going on, must be c 
the Olympia Mills sales have 
en made the Mandeville Mills of C 
i the Lancaster 1] f Lancaster 
rlottesville Woolen Mil , Charlottesvill 
1,000,000 Custom House and Post Offic 
g at Atlanta, Ga., 1mous Flat I: 
in New York wn Paint (¢ 


St. Br are the 


Odd Lots. Have You Any? - scp tahctie 
; ee ot Along the Mohawk and the Hudson. 


the most successiul small 


yuntry is operated by : i 
Newburgh, N. Y. This mill 


standing has been so 


successful 
ire talking f doubling the i 
man financially interested in this groy 
has had pr: tical experience of fron 
rs_ with the icliff (N. zy GS 
\s a result of the ingenuity of these 
tapestry rug has been eae ee 
winner, the demand for i 


an ths 
1 l 


supply, hence the 


its success in finding a market 
Newburgh Steam Mill will sh 
llowing to its equipment: 8 lappers, 16 
new roving frames for fine and intermediate 
6 slubbers, a number of humidifying ma 
and a large number of new loome for color 
rk. This mill was built in 1844, and was kept in 
uni Se operation until August, 1905, when 


the plant was closed for 15 months, not opening 
November, 1906. Since then the mill has 


cotton fabrics under 
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management of Mr. Fred Knott, whos: leaving there after a service of 5 years to take 
had a world-wide reputation as a his duties in his 
-essful mill man. Mr. Knott began to learn Mr 
practical side of cotton manufacturing when a_ received his early training 
ing man in the mills of Cohoes, N. Y., and miles from Glasgow, 
six years of apprenticeship his mechanical J states in 18093, sett 


present position at Kingston 


Buchanan is a well known lace man 


i 
jility won recognition and he was transferred to 
e mill at Pleasant Valley, N. Y. He worked in 


mill for a number of years and then returned 


was employed 


he Cohoes mill, where he was given the posi 
f superintendent in the Strong Cotton Mill 
‘ l r he wi t to the Newburgh 


have earned well- 
rformance of his 


who was in 


Fp strmee 
i anna 


CARBOLINEUM 


Wood Preserving Co. 
ii vy 


here dowk 


aah Ror alle Sy ARE 
mane i 








lM WOOD SERVING CO.’S EXHIBI AT THE RICHMOND CON'\ 


¢ xpected 1 
+} ryl- } 
open the plant has 
tion day and night and there 
crease in the equipment. 
Mr. Clark, superintendent 
training in some of th 
I 7 J 1 
England > began work 


and later went to Saxony, 


Burns, 


Mill, 


















































BOBBIN WINDER 
y, Lowell, Mass. 

BOBBIN WINDING MACHINE. 
Jacob Schaerer-Nussbraumer, 
Switzerland. 

BRAIDING MACHINE 
Sears, Ansonia, Conn 

BRAIDING MACHINE. 
Bla New York. 

FABRIC ROLL Edge Protector. 919,607. George 
H. Lovghman, South Bend, Ind. 

FABRICS 


920,122. F 


919.899. Charles E. Love- 


919,475. 
Erlenbach, 


920,180 George W. 
Wm. T. Le 


920,589 


Apparatus for 
rank Faenworth, 


Stretching Textile. 
Ramsbottom, Eng- 
FABRICS. Means for 
095 J yhn W Clapp, 
KNITTED FABRIC 
Steber, Utica, N. Y 
KNITTING MACHINE. 919,962. 
Scott, Leeds Points, N. J 
KNITTING MACHINE Take-Up Mechanism. 


Attaching Plates to 
Avon, Mass 


920,207. 


gIg,- 
Bernard = T. 


Robert W. 


920,671 Robert W. Scott, Leeds Points, N. J. 
KNITTING MACHINE. Latch-Opening Device 
for. 922,064 Harry Swinglehurst, Philadel- 

1, Pa 


KNI1 rING MACHINE Web Holder. 920,418. 


Harry F. Berry, Laconia, N. H 

LOOM. Circular. A. E. Chernack, Boston, Mass. 

LOOM 920,503 Sakichi Toyodo, Nagoya, 
Japan 

LOOM Automatic Weft Replenishing. 921,900. 
Melvin L. Stone, Lowell, Mass. 

LOOM. 922,357. Francesco Tavella, Varazze, 
Italy 

LOOM PICKING Stick Underpick. 920,528. 
Walter Bond and Jesse Baxendale, Bolton, 
England. 

LOOMS. Pile Cutting Device for Carpet. 921,- 


81& Frederick Farmer, Worcester, Mass. 
LOOM SHEDDING Mechanism. 921,772. Adolph 
Widmer and Samuel Widmer, Paterson, N. J 
LOOM SHUTTLE. 921,377 
Taunton, Mass 
SHUTTLE ATTACHMENT. 
Ballantine, Philadelphia, Pa 
SHUTTLE TENSION Device 
W. Owen, Dover, N. H. 
SHUTTLE THREADING Device. 920,397. Mor- 
ris Schoenfeld, Rorschach, Switzerland. 
SINGEING MACHINE. 919,999. Thos. Allsop 
and Walter B. Sibson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPINDLE. 921,218. Chas. S. Foster and Jos. H. 
Foster, Pawtucket, R. I 


Sumner A. Dudley, 
Eden M. 


920,715. 


920,635. Herbert 


SPINNING, DOUBLING and Twisting Ma- 
chines. Lappet or Thread Board for. 920,026. 


John W. Cook, Manchester, England. 
SPINNING or Twisting Machine Roving-Clamp. 

919,354. Lewis T. Houghton, Worcester, Mass. 
SPINNING MACHINE Thread Guide. 919,697. 
John W. Cook, Manchester, England. 





Recent Textile Patents. 








SPINNING MACHINE Thread Board Cleaner 
919,704. Russell W. Eaton, Brunswick, Me. 

SPINNING RING and Adjustable Holder There 
for. Rotary. 921,031. Jas. A. Walton, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

SPINNING RING Holding Apparatus. 
L. Pierce, Manchester, N. H. 

THREAD KNOTTING Apparatus. Pile. 921,- 
446. Edward Paruszewski, Kottbus, Germany. 

WARPING and Beaming Machine. 922,144 
Nicholas A. Hover, Paterson, N. J. 

WARPING MACHINE. 21,403. Nicholas A 
Hover, Paterson, N. J. 

WEAVING Cut Pile Carpets. Jacquard Mechan- 
ism for. 919,414. John R. Baker and Thomas 
Chamberlain, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WOVEN FABRIC and Producing Same. 
Sarah J. Solley, Cambridge, Mass. 


George 


919,485 


SO 


Recent Textile Trade Marks Registered. 


“Fox Brand.” Hosiery. Wm. B. Threapleton’s 
Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Simplex.” Collar and cuff protectors. 
Nickelsburg, New York. 

“Tasma.” Woven-tie fabric and silk gloves. Car 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

“Charter Oak.” Thread for machine and hand 
sewing. The Bullard Thread Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

“Goldenberg’s.” Embroideries, braids, tapes, etc 
Moses Goldenberg, Washington, D. C. 

“Silver King.” Overalls and jackets. R. L. Mc- 
Donald Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

‘“Leatherstocking.” Hosiery. Milwaukee Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

“Lislesook.” Combination underwear. 
3ardenheuer, New York. 

“Franklin.” Hosiery. Edward K. Graham, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“Viyella.”. Women’s garments. 
Co., Mansfield, England. 


Sidney 


Rudolph 


Wm. Hollins & 


“Sundour.” Linen and hemp piece goods. Alexn 
Morton & Co., Darvel, Scotland. 

“Country Club.” Knitted sweaters and knitted 
coats. Daniel J. Healy, Detroit, Mich. 

“Regal.” Negligee and plaited shirts. Savoy 


Short Co., New York. 

“Pride of Virginia.” Cotton sheetings, bleached 
and brown. Dan River Power & Mfg. Co 
Danville, V.a. 

“Bob White.’ Cotton sheetings, bleached and 
brown. Dan River Power & Mig. Co., Dan 
ville, Va. 


“Pioneer.” Trousers. Jacob Rabinowitz, New 
York. 
‘Brodobourette.” Woven and _ knitted fabrics 


made from silk waste. 
Rodewisch, Germany. 
“Great Western.” Cotton sheeting. 
ton Mills, Cannelton, Ind. 
“Lone Star.” Men’s and boys’ coats, vests, etc 
Dallas Clothing Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Gebrueder Haeberer, 


Indiana Cot- 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, “a BOSTON, MASS. 












COTTON ww COTTON 
GOODS YARNS 


Ez EGYPTIAN COTTON | 
| T WOOLEN, ey MACHINERY | 3 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 









SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY, <5... 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Static Electricity 
In Belts 


This belt is an example 
of the way Cling-Surface 
will stop generation of 
static. 

It was full of static, run- 
ning tight and slipping 
more or less. 

Cling-Surface stopped 
the slipping so belt could 
run slack and gave the 
soft, velvety face which 
Cling-Surface produces. 

Static stopped at once 
and you note the chains, 
formerly used for ground- 
ing, pushed aside. 

Cling-Surface will pre- 
vent static in every belt 

or rope you run, no matter what weather conditions are and we guarantee it. Write us 
or try at our risk. 


CLING-SURFACE COMPANY 1051 Niagara Street BUFFALO N Y 
NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA MEMPHIS, Etc. 


MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woot anp COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER - WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


LAND. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for jt ai ne une Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing — Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


Sutpnur Hostery Macuine. Southern Agent, 0. A. ROBBINS, Charlotte, N.C. SutPHUR SKEIN MACHINE. 


















will please notify the publ 


Accountants. 
Amel in Cost intal 
ir Moistening System 
American Moistening Co 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning 

America. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Fries, John W. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 


Architects and Mill Enginecrs. 
Dean, F. W. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 
Bates & Robinson Machine Co 
Kitson Machine Co. 


Co. 


Cotton 





Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Dry Co 
Philadelphia Texti Co 


Schofield, Wm., C< 
Woonsocket Machine 
Bale Tics. 
Acme Steel Goods Co 
Reliable Tie Co. 
Baling Presses. 2 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Minnich Machine Works 
Bandings. 
—See under Yarns 
Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Beams (Steel). 

Mossberg, Frank, Co 
Bearing Metals. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 

Belting. 
Boston Belting Co 
Burnham, E. E 
Gandy Belting C 
Graton & Knight Belting Co. 
Ss 


Co 


Rhoades, E & Sons 
Schierin Co., Chas. A. 
Shultz Belting C 

Turner Mfg. Co., J. § 
——See also Mill Supplies 


Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. C 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co 
Schieren, Chas. A., ‘ 
Shultz Belting Co 
Stephenson Mfg. C 

Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 

Co. 

Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids 

Bleaching Kiers. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Buhimann, A. W 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Carbondale Calcium Co 

Danker & Marston 

Roessler & Hasslacher 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 

American Blower Co 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 


Chemical Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Cc 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Schnitzler, Chas. H 


Sirocco Engineering Co. : 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co 


probability, refer them to pees sources. 
shers. 


| 
| 
| 





Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the 
following classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisements. 
to advertisers follows this classified list. 





American Textile 
buhlimann, A W 
Leigh, Evan A 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co 
Mossberg, Frank, Co 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co 

Wilson & Co. 
Bobbin Winders. 

Lever, Oswald 
Universal 
Boilers. 
—See Steam 
Boxes, Cloth 
Pearson, J. T 
Box Strapping. 

Acme Steel Goods Co 
Braiding Machinery. 
Mason Mfg. < 

New England Butt C 
Textile Machine Works 
Braids, 


See 


Specialty Mchy. Co. 


Co 


Winding Co 


Boilers 


Boards, Etc. 


Tapes, Braids and Ed 
Brass Hinges. 
mee S.. 5.5: 
Bridges. 
Scaife, W. 
Brushers. 
-See Napping 
Brushes. 
Felton, S. A., & Son C 
Mason Brush Works 
Burr Pickers. 
Curt & Marble Machine ¢ 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Smith & Furbush Machine ( 
Calico Printers’ Machinery 
Supplies. 
Mch Wks 


nN 

5 

nN 
L 


B., & Sons 


Machines 


is 


and 
Arlington 
prop.) 
rch Bros., 
ihimanr A 
itterwortl 
yn-New 
xtile Finishing Mchy. C 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching 
chinery, ctc 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Br 
Caps. 
Calder Machine Works 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., ville Machine 
Philadelphia Drying Machi 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery C 
Sargent’s, C. G., is 
Schuchardt 
Tolhurst Machine 

Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros 
Bates & Robinsor 
BuhImann, A. W 
Crabb, Wm., & Co 
Howard Bros. Mfg. C 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Riley, C. E., Company 

Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., 

Card Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds 

Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Leigh, Evan A 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Smith & Furbush Machine C 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 

Carders’ Tools. 

Brown, Wm. H., Co 

Carpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Curtis & Marble Machine C 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery 

Smith & Furbush Machine C 


(Arthur Bircl 

Somerville Machine 
W 

H. W., & Sor 
3edford Copper ‘ 


int 
Lunt 


B 
B 
Bi 
T 
Te 


Somer 


Wk 


nervy ( 





Son 
& Schutte 








Works 


Machine C 


Jr., Company 


Cc 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Buyers who are unable to find in the classification here given 
such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings 
Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


| Cell Driers. 


The Alphabetical Index 









Castings. 
Farrel Foundry and Ma 
Schofield, Wm., Co 


hine Co 




















Cell Drier Machine ( 


Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., 

Chemicals. 
Harding, Fan 


























& Sons 







































































































































































































































































































































































Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Chemists. 
Little, Inc Arthur D 
McKenna, Dr. Chas. F ye 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. C 
Clocks. e 
Nanz, T., Clock C . s 
Pettes & Randall Co rr 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros 
Pearson, J. T 
Richardson Brothers on 
Cloth Cutting Machinery. La 
Adams, A. L 
Cameron Machine C 
Cloth Expanders. 
American Finishing Machinery C 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 
prop.) 4 
Leyland, nas, & C 
Textile Finishing Machinery C ; 
Cloth Testers. 
Scott, Henry L., & Co. 
Clutches, 
American Tool & Machine < 
Dodge Mfg. C 
Hunter, James, Machir ( 
Mossberg Wrench C 
Coal, 
Dart Mann C 
Coal Analysis. 
Little, Ir A. D 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H., Company 
Jefferon, Edward, & Brother 
Leigt tvan A 
Philadelphia Text Machinery ( * 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick | 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Turner Mfg. Co J. § 
Condensers. 
Dean Br Steam Pump Works 
Conditioning of Textile Fab- 
rics. 
U. S. Silk Conditioning Work 
Conveying Systems. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Schnitzler, C. H 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Cop Machinery. 
Epplers, John, Mach. Works 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. C 
Hall, F. A., & P 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. C 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Hall, F. A., & P 
— See Paper Tubes 











Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Copper Work for Dyers. 









































Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Harrington & King Perforating C: 














Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
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Cotton, 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B 
Riley, C. E., Company 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Cotton Machinery. 


Altemus, Jacob K 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bates & Robinson Machine Co. 

Buhlmann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper Company. 

Euston-Burnham Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Kichards, Atkinson & Haserick. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Haskell-Dawes Machir 

Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Kip-Armstrong Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works 

McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 

Palmer, |. E., Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 

Providence Machine Co 

Richaids, Atkinson & Haserick 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Stafford Co., The. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Textile Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Wildman Mfg. Co 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Macl 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Burckhardt & Co 
Danker & Marston. 
Harding, Fancourt & Scull 
Seyder Mfg. C The 
Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., C 
Charles, W. B 
Schofield, Edwin F 
Counting Machines. 
Root, C. J., & Co. 
Schuhardt & Schutte 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible 
Lowell Crayon ‘ 
Creosote. 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co 
Cutting Machines. 
Adams, A. L. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Cylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Disinfectants. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Stafford Co., The. 
Dobby Chain. 
Nuttall, George. 
Doupe Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
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Draughtsmen. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Drawing Rolls. 
Jefferson, Edward, & Brother. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 

Drying Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward, & Brother. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Drying Boards. 

Bull, William C, 

Pearson, J. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Dusters, 

— See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Dust Collectors. 
American Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 

ers, 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Works 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co 
Peerless Co. 
Rowland, Samuel 
Solway Dyeing & Textile Co 
U. S. Finishing Co. 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 


American Blower Co. 

American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 

Buhimann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

liunter, James, Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

National Laundry Machinery Co. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 

Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Schuhardt & Schutte. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying) 

Taylor & Fenn Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Balley, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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| Dye Tubs. 
—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Badische Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Carbondale Calcium Co. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
Kalle & Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Jamaica Dyewood & Chemical Co. 
| Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
| Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
| Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 
| Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
| Young, J. S., & Co., Ltd. 
Dynamos. 
—-See Electric Lighting. 
Edgings. 
| -——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Electrical Construction, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Driven Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Fans. 

| American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Lighting. 

American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motors. 
See Motors (Electric). 
Electrolyzer. 

National Laundry Machinery Co. 
Elevators. 

Economy Engineering Co. 

N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator C« 

Salem Elevator Works. 
Embossing Machines, 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engines. 

— See Steam Engines. 

Engine Repairs. 

Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
txhaust Heads. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Power Specialty Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 

—-See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Feed Water lumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
} Goulds Mfg. Co. 
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When It 
Is Hot 


and it seems impossible 
to get a breath of fresh 
or pure air 
Remember 


that overheated air can 





be removed at slight ex- 

pense by anelectricfan. A pro. 
peller fan will do if the volume 
is large and resistance slight. 
For piping use a cased fan, 
The fan can be placed where 
wanted with regulating rheostat 


ina convenient location. A full 





line of electric fans is made by 


B. F. STURTEVANT Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
YORK 









NEW PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 






Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara- 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters, Rotary Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Steam Turbines; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 
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can nncnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nner nner nner nner eeee rere eee 


Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 
Charles, 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & C 

Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K 
American Textile Specialty 
Ashworth Bros. 
Bates & Robinson 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., & 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Draper Company. 
Euston-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Kichards, Atkinson & 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine ‘ 
Howard & Bullough Ame 

Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Palmer, I. E., Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Providence Machine Co 
Richaids, Atkinson & 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco & Pettee Machine 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Textile Machinery Co. 

Works 


Mchy. Co 
Machine Co. 


Sons Co. 


Haserick 


rican Mach. 


Haserick 


Shops 


Whitin Machine 
Wildman Mfg. ‘ 
Woonsocket Machine & Press C 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Ma 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Richards, Atkinson & 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Burckhardt & Co 
Danker & Marston 
Harding, Fancourt & Scull 
Seydel Mfg. ‘ rt 
Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., J 
Charles, W. B 
Schofield, Edwin F 
Counting Machines. 
toot, C. J., & Co. 
Schuhardt & Schut 


Haserick 


Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., 
Lowell Crayon 
Creosote. 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co 
Cutting Machines, 
Adams, A. L. 
ron Machine Co. 
oil 
Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Disinfectants. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Stafford Co., The 


Dobby Chain. 
Nuttall, George. 


Doupe Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Came 


Cylinder 





Dyers, 


(Superheated 


| Draughtsmen. 


Cameron Machine Co 


Drawing Hollis. 

Jefferson, Edward, & Brother. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 

Drying Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward, & Brother. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Drying Boards, 
Bull, William C., 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying 

Dusters. 

— See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


The. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Mchy. Co. 


| Dust Collectors, 


American Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 

Davidson, J. F. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Globe Dye Works Co. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works 

Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Works 

Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co 

Peerless Co. 

Rowland, Samuel. 

Solway Dyeing & Textile Co 

U. S. Finishing Co 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, 


Co. 


Co. 
(Arthur Birch 


Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buhimann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Iiunter, James, Machine 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

National Laundry Machinery Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Schuhardt & Schutte. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Taylor & Fenn Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye House Tracks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Balley, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 


Co. 


(Drying) 


Dye Tubs. 


—-See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


American Dyewood Co. 

Arabol Manufac.uring Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 

Badische Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Carbondale Calcium Co. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Danker & Marston. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Jamaica Dyewood & Chemical Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Cod. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 

Young, J. S., & Co., Ltd. 


Dynamos, 
See Electric Lighting. 


Edgings. 


—- See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 


Electrical Construction, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Electric Driven Pumps. 


Dean Steam Pump Works 
General Electric Co. 


iros. 


Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Cc 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C 


Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Lighting. 

American Blower Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motors. 

—-See Motors (Electric). 
Electrolyzer. 

National Laundry Machinery Co. 
Elevators. 

Economy Engineering Co. 

N. Y. Revolving Portable Eleva 

Salem Elevator Works. 
Embossing Machines. 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engines. 

— See Steam Engines. 
Engine Repairs. 

Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Power Specialty Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 

— See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water lumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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When It 
Is Hot 


and it seems impossible 
to get a breath of fresh 
or pure air 
Remember 


that overheated air can 
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— 


be removed at slight ex- 


pense by anelectricfan. A pro- 


peller fan will do if the volume 
is large and resistance slight. 
For piping use a cased fan, 
The fan can be placed where 
wanted with regulating rheostat 
ina convenient location. A full 


line of electric fans is made by 


B. F. STURTEVANT Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 
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Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara- 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters, Rotary Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Steam Turbines; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
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Feed Water Purifiers. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feeds. 
—- See Automatic Feeds 
Feed Water Regulators. 
Berry Engineering 
Felt Hardeners. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine 
Fender Boards. 
Case Bros 
Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B.. & Sons 
Finishing Compounds. 


Co 


Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fire Hydrants, 
Norwood Engineering Co. 

Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 
Fire Proof Doors 

dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and 
Machinery. 
Lawson-Combes-I 


and Wuin- 


Jute 
Fairbairn 
Ltd 
Haske Dawes Mact 
Flated Rolls. 
Bates & Robinson M 
Hood, R. H., Compa 
Leigh, Evan A 
Jefferson, Edward & Br 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Flyers. 
Bodden, 
Calder 


Wrm., 
Machir 
H I A. & I 

Hopkins Machine Works 


e 


Jefferson, Edward 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Textile Machinery C 
Fly Wheels. 
Dodge Mfg 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Friction’ Chains. 
Oneida Community, L 
Friction Clutches. 
Cl itcr 


hes 


——See 

Friction Cones. 
Evans Friction C 

Fuel. 
Darrow 


one C 


Mann Co 

Fuel Economizers. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Fulling Mills for 

Goods. 


Woolen 


Buhlmann, A \ 

Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas Machine C 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Rodney Hunt Mach. C 

Furnaces (Automatic 

less). 
Murphy Iron Works 

Garnetts. 
Bates & Rot 
Hunter, James, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine C 

Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
American Blower Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Smoke- 


nson 


Machine C 
Machine Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Gears. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
New Process Raw Hide Co 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Generating Sets. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Geyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Greases. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Harness Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Harness and Frames. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Heating. 
— See Ventilating 
Heddles. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering ‘ 
Hose. 
Boston Belting C 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Ma 
Hosiery Labels. 
Kaumagraph Company. 


Apparatus, 


Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co 
Bell Pure Air & Cool 
Carrier Air Conditi 

America 

Cramer, Stuart W. 

John W. 

M., Co 

Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty ‘ 
Walworth Mfg. C 

Hydro Extractors. 
American Laundry Mchy 
A “an Tool & Ma 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons 
Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc. 
Riley, C. E Company. 
Richards, A n & Haserick 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
T le Finishing Machinery C« 

1urst Machine Wor 


Fries 


Parks, G. 


Ice Machines. 


Remington Machine Co 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits). 
Home Insurance Co 
Ironing Machines 
Goods. 

American Laundry Machinery 
Iron Glue. 

Ament, H. B 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, 
Jacquard Cards. 
Case Bros., Inc. 


Knit 


for Knit 


Mfg. Co 


Sons 


Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Ete. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 
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Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines Crochet, Etc. 
American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co 
Hoffman, U. S. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 

| Ainsley Knitting Machine Co. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Flentje. 

Climax Machine Co. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dubied, Edouard, & Co 
Epplers, John, Mach. Works. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
General Machine Works. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leckie, Jas., & Son. 

Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James 

Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Sons. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 

Ives, Ek. T., Co. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Labels. , 

Kimball, A Cc 
| Lace Dressing Plant. 
} Simms, Geo., & Sons. 
Lamps, Electric. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C 
Lockers. 

Williamson, W. S$ 
Loom Pickers. 

Garland Mfg. C 
Looms, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Stafford Co., The. 

Whitin Machine Works. 





Loopers. 
Beattie Manufacturing Co. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


numbers, follows this list. 





JUNE 1909 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


David Gessner a 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 
Presses 


Schuchardt @ Schutte, 90 West St., New York 
Finishing Machinery—Latest and Best Types 


Grinding and Polishing Machine No. 13 
Goods run over in the wet. Lays nap uniformly 
and improves the look and touch of the goods. 
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Lubricators. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
rhe nite State Mica 


Mfg. C 


Walwortl 
Lumpers. 
Gerry, G 
Schofield, 
Machine Designers. 
Adams, A. L. 
Cameron Machine ‘ 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Taylor, J mes. 
Machinists. 
Adams, A. L. 
Calder Machine 
Cameron 


rge, & Son. 
Wm., Co. 


Works. 
Machine Co. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 


Marking Pots. 
Bradley, A. J. 

Marking Tickets. 
Kimball, A., Co 

Measuring and Folding Ma- 

chines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 

Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 

American Blower Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Stokers. 

American Ship Windlass Co. 

Murphy Iron Works. 
Mercerizers. 

Globe Dye Works Co. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 

Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 

Buhlmann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metallic Fire-proof 

Frames and Sashes. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 

Power Specialty Co. 
Mill Architects. 

—-See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Ferguson, John W. 
Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 

Burnham, E. E., & Co. 

Crabb, Wm., & Co. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Pratt, R. C. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 

Richardson Bros. 

Schierin, Chas. A., Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 


Window 


Stephenson Mfg 
Sweet & Doyle 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Turner Mfg. Co., J. 5S. 
Vandegrift, Elias T 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Motors (Electric). 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Diehl Manufacturing Co 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Cocker Machinery Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine ( 
Noils (Silk). 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Non-Fluid Oils. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Co. 


| Oilless Bearings. 


Arguto Oilless Be 
Oil Cups. 
Walworth Manufaeturing Co. 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Harding, Fancourt & Scull. 
Murphy, EB. W., & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 
Scholler Bros. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Oil Stencil and Press 
Paper. 
Bradley, A. J. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Packings (Rubber). 
Boston Belting Co. 
Paints. 
Brown, Chas. H., Paint Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Paints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Paper and Cloth Slitters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Foulds & Galland. 
Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
——See Ventilating. 
Portable Elevators, 
Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


aring Ci 


Board 


| Power Transmission Machin- 


ery. 
Almond, T. W., Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co, 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Phillips Pressed Steel Puiley Works 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Preparatory Machinery 

ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Preservatives. 

Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 


(Cot- 


Presses. 


Automatic Machine Works. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 

Buhimann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Hoffman, U. 8., Co. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 

Minnich Machine Works. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Boards. 

Case Bros., Inc. 


Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Richardson Brothers (Importers and 
Dealers). 


Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Producer Gas Power Plants. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Pulleys. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery 
Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pamp Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Dean Bros, Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Quillers. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Raveling Machines. 
American Raveler Co. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Nuttall, George. 
Walder, J. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
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EE | Richards 


We import a most complete and extensive 


A complete catalog 
of all line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted and Fibre Machin- 
ery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian Cotton and Burlaps. 


Textile Books tepresenting the leading foreign manu- 


facturers and dealers and keep thoroughly 
( yER descriptive catalog contains a list 


a 
of all the books in the English lan- thi n Ss ) n 


guage on textile subjects that are in print 
up with the latest improvements in Tex- 


































and that are of present value, classified 










under the different subjects to which they 






ay / ; tile Machines. We should be pleased to 
pertain. his catalog should be in the communicate with parties contemplating 
possession of every mill man. It will be 


sent free upon application. New books 
on textile subjects are being published fre- 
quently. We can supply any textile or 
technical book, whether of our own pub- 
lication or not, at lowest prices. We can 
also give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, etc. We are head- 
quarters for everything in the line of tex- 
tile literature and information. 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the Textile World Record 









any changes or additions in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length our machines anc supplies. 


BHaserick 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 













BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG, 
THE ARCADE 














Ribbon Cutters. 


Screens (Perforated Metal). 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Singe Plates. p 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 









Ribbons. Secondhand Machinery. Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Cheney Bros. — See Mchry. Dealers, also classified Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
. Ads. Singeing Machines 
Ring Travelers. = e 
ane Victor, Ring Traveler Co Separators (Yarn). Automatic Machine Works. 
’ Draper Co., The. Rutterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Roofing. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
American Raveler Co. Electro-Textile Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, Leigh, Evan A. 





Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Roller Leather. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 


Roll Coverers. 
Burnham, E. E., & Co. 
Turner Mfg. Co., J. S. 






Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Smith. Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


| Sizing, Starch and Gums. 


prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 


cSeimmatenibetls & 





Rolls (Brass, etc.). 
Simms, Geo., & Co. 

Rolls (Ruabber Covered). 
Boston Belting Co. 

Rope. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Rope Dressing and Preserva- 

tive. 

Cling-Surface Co. 

Rope Transmission. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 


i} 
Roving Cans. Shell Rolls. Soaps. i 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. Thurston, A. G., & Son. Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 7 
Standard Fibre Co. Shoddies. Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Rovi Reels. ——See Wool Shoddies. Special Machine Designers. 
Sean eae L.. & Co Shuttles. Cameron Machine Co. 


Sash Cord Braiders. 
Mason Mfg. Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Schools. 
American School of Correspondence. 
International Correspondence Schools. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Scleroscope for Metal Testing. 
Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co. 


Fales, L. F. 
Metropolitan Sewing Mach. Co. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tillinghast Sewing Mach. & Supply 
Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching an‘ 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc 
Silk Machinery. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Buhlmann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Silk Mill Supplies. 

Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





American Diamalt Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co 

Scholler Bros 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Skylights. 

Van Noorden, E., Co. 
Slashers. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith 
Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley’s. Benjamin, Sons. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Hall, F. A. & P. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co | 
; 
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Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Spinning Frame Saddles. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spianing Rings. 
Draper Company 
Hall, F. A. & P 
Howard & Sullough American Ma- 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Hall, F. A. & P 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Spools. 
—See Bobbins, Spools, Shr 
Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine 
Hal I A. & I 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Lowell Machine Shor 
Payne, George W., & C 
Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Staple Stitcher. 
Chas. Beck }f 
Steam Boilers. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Fishkill Landing Ma 
Providence Engineering 
Sturtevant, B. F., C 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Steam Heating. 
American Blower Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons C 
Steam Pumps. 
Bros. Steam 
G as Manutacturin 
lworth Mfg. ‘ 


Steam Specialties. 
Berry Engineering Co 
HB. W. 


Gage ¢ 


Steam Traps. 
American Blower 
ant, B. F 
Wal 1 Mfg. C 
Steam Turbines. 
General Electric ‘ 
Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Steel Surfacing. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co 
Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J. 
Stokers (Automatic). 
American Ship Windlass Co 
Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
—See Warp Stop Motions 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Tags. 
Kir \ 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine C 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
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Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. Washers (Cloth). 

Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. Arlington ~— Works (Arthur Birch, 

Barton, F. C. prop. 

Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 

Bias Narrow Fabric Co Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Chapin, George W. Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. Hunt, Rodney, & Co. 

Industrial Mills Co. Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Weimar Bros. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Telephones. Washing Soda. 

Pettes & Randall Co. Ford, J. B., Co. 


Temples. Watchman’s Clocks. 
Draper Co Nanz, T., Clock Co. 
Textile Schools. Pettes & Randall Co. 


—-See Schools. Water Chemists. 
Thread Guide. Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Palmer, I. E., Co. Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Tiering Machines. Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Economy Engineering Co. Hungerford & Terry. 
" sf Northern Water Softening Co. 
ae — hines. Seaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Trimming Machines. ee oe 

American Raveler Cx Ford. J. B. Co 
Trade Marks. Hungerford & Terry. 

Foul Northern Water Softening Co. 
Trade Mark Stamps. Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
, K 1umagraph Co. Water Towers. 

Trucks. ’ ; New England Tank & Tower Co. 

Bailey, Frank. Tippett & Wood. 
rurbines. J Water Wheel Governors. 

——See Water Wheels Woodward Governor Co 


Turning Points, Water Wheel Harness. 
Dickinson, T. L. } 


| Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Terame. ea Water Wheels. 
M ore, C., & Co. Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Richardson Bros. Smith, S. Morgan, Co 


is & Galland 





Twist Co ° 7 r 
Scott aaa ag Co Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 
7 ae : Worsted). 
Twisting Machinery. Allen, A. W. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother Altemus, J. K. 
Lowell Machine Shoy Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co Foster Machine Co. 
Valves. Leigh, Evan A. 
Boston Belting ¢ Lever, Oswald, Co 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. | Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Jolly, J. & W. Lowell Machine Shop 
Walworth Mfg. Co. | Payne, Geo. W., & Co 
Variable Speed Transmission. Universal Winding Co 
‘ell Drier Machine Co. | Winders (Back). 
Reeves Pulley Co | Taylor, James. 
Ventilating Apparatus. Winders (Hosiery). 
American Blower Co. Altemus, Jacob K 
American Moistening Co Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Berry, A Hun Foster Machine Co 
Carrier Air Conditior Co. Leighton Machine Co. 
America. Lowell Machine Shop. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co | Payne, G. W., & Co. 
General Electric Co. | Universal Winding Co 
Parks, G. M., Co. Wood Preserving Paints. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Carbolineum Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co , . 
Tolhurst Machine Works | Wood Pulley Se 
Sargent’s, C. G.. Sons Dodge Mfg. Co 
Schnitsier. Chas. H Saginaw Manufacturing Co 
Sirocco Engineering Co Wool. 
Sturtevant, B. F., C Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Walworth Mfg. Co Schofield, Edwin F 
Warp Beams (Steel). | Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Mossberg, Frank, Co Ford, J. B., Co. 
Warpers. 
eran r Compan. Wool Combing Machinery. 
Entwistle — C. Co Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Lowell Machine Shor | Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
iv 1 Ma line Snop I igh Evan A 
weigh, Ev ¥ 
Warping and Beaming Machin- R eee Atkinson & Haserick. 
s , eFy- | Riley. C. E., Company. 
Altemus, J. K. . a 
Cocker Machinery Ci | Wool Oil Compound. 
Draper Company | Burckhardt & Co. 
ore ae ae « Marston 
Entwistle, T. C., Co Danker & , 
Oswald Lever Co Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Cc Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Warp Stop Motions. Leigh, Evan A. 
American Textile Appliances Co | Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Draper Company. | $Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. } §mith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page sumbers, follows this list. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX 








F. W. DEAN 
Mill Engineer 
and Architect 


Wm. W. Crosby 
Special Textile Assistant 





Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K, 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Bates & Robinson Machine Co. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lombard Machine Co 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schofield, William, Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Whittle, James H., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Cx 


Wool Oils. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd 


Wool Shoddies. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Br 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 

Drying Machinery. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 

Jefferson, Edward, & Brother 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Yarn Testers. 
ihimann, A. W. 
Henry L., & Co. 


Ss tt 
scott, 


Designer of Textile and other mills, 
Water Power Plants, Steam and 
Electric Plants. 

Expert Service in Valuations 
and Damage Suits. 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cone, T. H. S. 
Crabb, Wm., & Co. 
Devlin, Edward. 
Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Johnson & Walker. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Cx 
Montgomery, J. R., C 
Monument ills. 
Orswell Mills 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


2 





Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Duncan & Youngs. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D 
Queensbury Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & C 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., 
Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


& Sons Co 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cannon Mills. 


eed 





Harding, Fancourt @ Scull, 
OILS, CHEMICALS and SOAPS 





Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) | 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


1095 Germantown Ave., 





| WHAT DO YOU 
| DO WITH YOUR 


| 
PHILADELPHIA | 


a) 


Exchange Building 
53 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Century Cotton Mills, 
Chapin, George W. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. S. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Maryland Wool & Cotton Exchange. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns, 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


| Mohair Yarns, 


Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Silk 


Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Etc. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 

Sternberg, Fred. & Co 


Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 





| Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


1743 Hope Street, 


joyer, B. F., ¢ 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eddy & Street. 

Hyde, E. § 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 


Woolen Yarns, 
Littauer, Ludwig 


Worsted Yarns, 
3oyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Devlin, Edward. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Queensbury Mills 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 


eo 


ODD LOTS OF YARN? 


Send samples and lowest cash price to 


EDWARD DEVLIN, Yarn Dealer 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


who buys this class of goods and pays best prices. 
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THE SCLEROSCOPE 


Determines the Hardness and 
Quality of all Metals. 

This instrument she ws how to order stock 
best suited for your work and then tells you 
whether the material is true to your orders. 

It enables you to produce better work ; 
work that you would no be afraid to guar- 
antee. Booklet free 


Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co. 


226 West 24th St., New York. 


Pointed Staple 
Label Wire Stitcher 


The only perfect method of attach- 
ing brand labels to stockings, or price 
and size tickets to all woven and 
knitted fabrics. 


Uses an extremely fine wire giving a neat 
appearance. 

Makes its own staples from a spool of wire 
costing a fraction of a cent per thousand. 

The long, fine points penetrate the finest ma- 
terial without injury. 


Turns the points back into the material leaving 
no roughness to catch or scratch. 


Machines built for either foot or belt power. 


Send samples of your work to be stitched, 
we will pay transportation both ways. 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd. 


609 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


ECON OMY 


The economy of Goulds Triplex Power Pumps for Boiler 
Feeding and other duties is acknowledged by Engineers 
everywhere. In our different types we can meet any con- 
dition of service, capacity or working pressure, reducing 
the cost of operation to a minimnm. 

When driven by belt or direct connected to Electric mo- 
tor they require practically no attention and when working 
under most conditions can be operated entirely automatic. 

Write for catalog No. 65. 


The Goulds Mfe. Co. 


Seneca Falis, N. WY. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburg Chicago 
Louisville St. Louis Denver San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Sternberg, Fred, 
Sturtevant, B. F 
Sweet & Doyle 

Sykes, Walter F. 


Taunton-New 


Co. 


Bedford Copper 


Taylor & 
Taylor Gravity 
Stoker 
Taylor, Jas. 
Tebbetts, E. Spool Co. .. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Inside Front 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Textile Machine Works 
Thayer, Edward M., & Co 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Tillinghast Machine & Supply 
Co 
Tippett & Wood ......... 
Tolhurst Machine Work 
Tcmpkins Bros. C 
Turner Mfg. Co., 


T n Special M chine 

T S. Finishing C« ' 
U. S. Gutta-Per cha Paint Co. 
United States Mica Co. ; 
U. S. Silk Conditioning Co. 
Universal Winding Co. ; 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching 


Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Van Noorden, E., C 


org 5 | Sellers, Wm., & Co 
dick Company x1 | Seydel Mfg. Co. .. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Trav 


Walder, J. 
Walther va 
| Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
mmunity std 20 | Shore Instrument & Mfg. Outside Back Cover 
é ulle 39 5 Belting Co. ... 5 Wardwell Needle Co. 
Sims, Geo., & Sons ne Waters, D. F. 
Sit ger Sewing Mact hine Watson-Flagg Engineering Co 
Sirocco Engineering Co. Weimar Bros. . sai hele beaten 227 
Smith, Drum & Co. Western Thread & ‘Dye Works. . 241 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co. Westinghouse Electric & 
Smith & Furbush Macl Co, 
Societe Anonyme C Whitin Machine W: 
tile utile <aselavetam atta ..»- 45] Whittle, James H., 
solway Dyeing & Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 
ad : Speed & Stephenson : . 36] Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. 
3; Company, The d Spence & Rideout 26 Wildman Mfg. Co. 
& Randall Co 32 | Spindler, BE. O Williamson, W. S. . 
ladelphia Drying Mchy ‘o 52 Stafford Co., h Wilson & Co. Barnsley, 
del ] cl ‘o. 272 | Stafford & Holt .. Woodward Governor Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg. 
Standard Machine Co coer Co. 
Stearns. A. T., Lumber Woonsocket Mach. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ci 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 





Young & Co., J. S., Ltd 


Van Noorden Skylights 


ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 


Applicable wherever overhead light is desired 





Tete by the Sun__ 
\Means twice the Work done. 


SZ Yo ea 


Send for Catalogue 


E. Van Noorden Company 


SMAYWILITIE 2. 
hy \ ee 944 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


EsTABLISHED 1885. 


John Epplers Machine Works, 629 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


LATEST IMPROVED COP MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS AND 
DRESS AND UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS 
WANTED 


In plush mill, one experienced dyer, as assistant; one 
knife man on double plush looms; one shear foreman, not 
necessarily experienced in plus! Permanent employ 
ment for good men. 

COLLINS & AIKMAN Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa 


Wool Scourer Wanted 
We want a first-class man who thoroughly understands 
wool scouring. Address with particulars, 
W ool Scourer, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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PATENTS coe. £§ 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, ‘‘ Aniline.” 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defen- 
ded for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involvin 
knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemical and mettalurgica: 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 
liminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 

























Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 









JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 


Mill Building a ore 









. © 
References made t« ‘ larg mill owners in the J. ap ; 
State ye nereeien Cla ‘i Tt Soe ee > ‘Ne ewark, N J ; Barb Ax Solicitors 
Spinning Co., Paterson, N a 
253 Breede ay, N. Y. 90 w cata’ “t., Paterson, N. J. 












of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
New York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


TRADE MARKS 


Registration and Litigation 
FOULDS & GALLAND 


Counsellors at Law 










Here’s a Time and Labor 
Saver for Your Mill 


















f 
BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING B 
25 Broad Street - = New York ! 
: i 
FOR PRINT WORKS, 
Elliot GINGHAM AND 


BLEACHERIES, 


and Measurer ETC, ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 








Cloth Folder COTTON, MILLS, | 
} 


Manufacturer of 


aaa H 


| Heddle Frames b | 
Beamers’ Raithes 
and Dobby Chain 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery | 
QED. L SCHOFIELD, 123 No, Front St, PHILA. PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


| Ceo. Nuttall, (28 fester. Street, 













a 


The New York Revolving Portable Eleva- 
tor can be used wherever boxes, barrels, 
bales or heavy packages have to be piled 
up. Its saving in time, labor, and break- 
age quickly pays for it. Built in any size 
or height. Write for descriptive catalog. 










New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a sine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. 
Count seven words to a line and in- 


If such ads. are “displayed” the 
The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 


If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


clude side head and address. 
rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. 


COTTON BACK SATIN 


Account 
very 


wanted by a well organized department in a 
commission house. 


Manufacturers we are now representing. 


A. G. S., Textile World Record, 
123 Liberty St., New York. 


BUYER AND REPRESENTATIVE 


Member Manchester, (England) Cotton Exchange 
wishes to act as buyer and representative for A meri- 
can thread consumers. Financial standing AAI. 
Correspondence invited. Address ‘‘ Returns,” T. 
W. R., Boston. 


PLANT OR INTEREST WANTED 


A gentleman wishes to buy an interest in an established 
plant for manufacturing men’s wear goods (shoddy), has 
connections with similar factorles in Europe and is able 
to secure complete line of patterns every season. Would 
also consider buying small plant outright. 


Address E. L., care of A. H. Tyler, 
123 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


DY ES FR 


COTTON PIECE GOODS DYER: Wanted by 
first class concern starting a dye house. Must thor- 
oughly understand his business and be good execu- 
tive. $35 to start. Must give full particulars re- 
garding age, experience, etc. in order to insure 
reply. ‘BLISS,’ care Stanleyway Adv. Co.,5 Beek- 
man St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


old established References, 


og 
5 
> 
> 


Modern brick tactory building, 
34x 24. Sprinkled throughout. 45 H.P. Harris - Corliss 
engine and boiler. 10 Kw. electric generator, elevator, 
etc. Abundance of textile help in city. Joseph C. Nowell, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED 


4 thoroughly competent Fixer on Leighton Sweater 
Machines. Also an assistant for repair work. Steady work. 


Long Island Knitting Mills Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


15x82. Dye house wing, 


Cush must accompany the order for these ads. 








Starcher and Finisher, 


An experienced man on heavy, clay-filled plain 
goods can secure good steady position. Send refer- 


ences. Apply Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Selling Hosiery to Consumer. It goes without 
question that there is double the usual profits for 
the mill selling hosiery direct to the consumer. 
The Mill Agent, Wholesaler and the Retailers’ prof- 
its cut into the selling price, leaving the Mill a small 
margin; whereas by selling direct to the wearer 
the Mill can retain double profit and put in better 
material, thus establish a regular trade. Many 
mills have sought this outlet but found the selling 
end the problem. An opportunity is now offered to 
some reliable mill to take up the manufacturing 
end of an established trade for this class of goods. 
Party owning same has had seven years’ success 
selling for another concern in this line and two in 
his own name. He put in a small mill recently to 
make ‘the goods, but finds it to his interest to sell 
the manufacturing end, he to retain the selling 
end. The reasons—lInsufficient capital to make the 
goods as fast as he can sell them. It is physically 
impossible for one man to manage the details of 
the mill end and the selling department of a house 
to house canvassing business. Present location 
near Philadelphia, Pa. Correspondence and inves- 
tigation solicited. Address Box 168, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Wanted: Several second hand Whitin Long 
Chain Quilling machines, 378 ends. Give age, con- 
dition and price. Address Hope Mills Mfg. Co., 
Hope Mills, North Carolina. 


ACCOUNTANT 


Experienced professional; investigates accounts, ex- 
amines, audits books, verifies assets and liabilities, 
prepares balance sheets, statements, etc., systems, cost 
accounts; in or out of New York. ; 

DIPLOMAT, Box 20, Textile World Record, 
123 Liberty St., New York. 


KNITTERS 


Who are operating Wildman Ribbers or Stop Motions, 
can secure a copy of new part list, that will be ready for 
mailing July rst. 


Apply to Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 


LOOPER CIRL WANTED 


An experienced girl for two or three weeks to teach 
loopers on 144 needle cassimere hose work looping same 
on 14 point loopers. One familiar with fine work. Will 
pay transportation both ways, board and good wages. 

Address C. K., care of Textile World Record, 
144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 





COMFORT MILL 


To be Sold or Re-organized 


The Livingston Manufacturing Company, of 
Livingston, Ala., (makers ef Couforts and Batting) 
is to be sold or re-organized. The free assets ci n- 
sist chiefly of 101/2 acres of land; a main Factory 
Building of Brick, mill constiuction, 50x200 feet, 
two story, and 50x50 feet, single story, equipped 
with water and hesting systeins, electric light plant, 
75 H.P. Engine, 125 H.P. Boiler, water pump, air 
pump; Garnet, Scroll, Gang, and Sewing Machines, 
and all necessary machinery, fixtures, etc Ware. 
house, (corrugated iron) 90x90 feet, eight operatives 
houses (frame), side track, coal bins,etc. All ex- 
empt from taxes for five years, in excellent condi- 
tion. Inventories about $75,000. 

Present capacity in Comforts and Batting over 
#150,000 per a year, which can be solid by contract be. 
fore made, and running capital secured on the man. 
ufactured goods as svon as warehoused. The manu- 
facture of mattresses can be added with very little 
initial cost, as the buildings were placed with that 
end in view. 

The plantis but 4 years old and has been oper. 
ated but 8 years. When operated by practical less- 
ees it showed a very gratifying earning capacity. 
For Economical Manufacture, Raw Material, Freight 
Rates, Fuel, Labor and Climate it is exceptionally 
located. 

I prefer to re-organize the Company with prac- 
tical raen in charge, and with such persons a com- 
pany can be formed to acquire the entire property 
at very much less than its value. Ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars can be secured locally. 

This isa good opportunity for a Comfort man, 
and I willbe glad to go further into details with 
those interested. 


J. W. RANKIN, 








Birmingham. Ala, 


UNION. NEW YORK 


Offers free water, free lights, exemption from local taxes, 
good banking and shipping facilities. Industries seeking 


location write, Secretary Board of Trade Union, New 


FOR SALE. 


One 10 H. P., 500 Volts Motor in first-class 





condition. 
GORDON SUPPLY CO., 
537 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


A 5 set Blanket Mill, with water power 
and capacity of 3ooa day. Price very low. 


D. E. Frencu, Auburn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Some 48 Spindle Silk Winders. 
Inquire of Julius Kayser & Co., 
Hornell, N. Y. 
































LEARN TO BE BOSS 








YOU CAN LEARN TO BE BOSS—you CAN get 
the necessary training by devoting asmall portion 
of your spare time each day to careful study of the 
most interesting, practical treatise published on 
the textile industry. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF TEXTILE WORK 


The seven volumes are handsomely bound in half morocco leather 
and contain 2.656 pages. Size 7x10 inches. Realizing that the text 
alone would b- ot little value t» the practical textile worker we have 
included in this work over 2600 diagrams, designs drawings, tables, 
formulas. etc., illustrating every section of the books, 


| FREE FOR EXAMINATON | 


These seven big volumes will be sent you uron receipt of the coupon, 
You can exami e them for five days, absolut: ly FREE of charge. 
If you are not satisfied with the books n. tify us and wiil have them 
returned at our expense. If, however. you keep the books, send us 
$200 and $2.00 every month until you have paid the special price of 
$1980. The regular price is $42 00. 












IMPORTANT SUBJECTS COVERED. 


Cotton Fibre—Picking—Carding—Combing—Drawing— 
Spinning. Wool-Washing Woolen Carding — Worsted 
Carding—Woolen Spinning— Worsted Spinning—Designs 

Sateens — Velvet Jacquard and Leno Cotton — Woolen 
and Worsted Warp Preparation—Plain Weaving —- Fancy 
Looms—General Loom Fixing—Spring Needle Knitting 
Hosiery and Underwear Knitting Machines — Textile 
Chemistry Textile Coloring — Mordants—Dyestuffs — 
Analysis of Fabrics — Finishing — Processes of Finishing 
Standard Fabrics— Machines Used, 


FREE! ici cone 
include you FREE, for one year, as a monthly 
supplement, the 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


a live up to-the-minute, $1.50 monthly, crowded with special articles 
on the most recent aprlicstons of the principles covered in the 
Cyclopedia; splendidly illustrated with scores of special photographs, 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send set Cyclopedia of Textile Work for 5 days’ free exam- 
ination; also Technical World for 1 year. I will send $2 00 within 5 
days and $2.00 a month until I have paid $19.80; otherwise I will 
notify you and hold the books subject to your order. Title not 
to pass until fully paid. 








Occupation. ..-.--sseeescscsesescccee-seeeees . 


Employer ...---eeeeeeseeeeceecceeeee 
(Tex. World Rec. 6-09, 
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FOR SALE JUNE 1909 


FOR SAL 


Nearly new set of frame factory buildings consisting as follows: 

Good office accommodations, main building, 110' x 60’ with ell, go’ x 40’, 4 
stories high. Carding Mill, 55’ x 37’, 2 stories high. One storage shed, 65' x 21’, 
1 story high. One storage shed, 65' x 24', 1 story high. Storage building, 
60' x 45', 3 stories high with loft. Fine water power, approximately 100 to 150 
Horse Power with 75 to 100 H. P. water wheel. Also fitted with new 150 H. P. 
boiler. 1-75 H. P. engine, for use in case of accidents or low water caused by 
drought. Also full equipment of pumps, blowers, heating system, electric 
light plant. Buildings also sprinkled and connected with city water. 
Located in the city of Bangor, 
Me., a city of upwards of 30,000 
population and excellent place 
to secure labor, Situated on the 
line of Bangor & Old Town Elec- 
tric road, with switch and side 
track to plant. Just the place for 
woolen manufacturing. Would 
sell at reasonable price, or rent 
for term of years to responsible 
parties. For further information 
apply to 


C onsolidated 
Rendering 
Company 


40 North Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 


a 
| 




















particulars are on file at this office. Manu 


be furnished without charge 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cotton Superintendent or overseer of large spin- 
ning room; worked on sheetings, shirtings, prints 
and hosiery yarns, numbers ss to 60s; familiar 
with the Saco & Pettee, Lowell, Mason, Fales & 
Jenks, Curtis & Marble, H. & B., Draper, D. & B., 
etc.; will not go to Penn., N. Y., N. J., West, South 
or Canada; 49 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence. 4422, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent; 
worked on combed and carded hosiery, and warp, 
fine and coarse; familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery; will not go West or Canada; 25 years of 
age, married; good reference. 4423, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Yarn or plain goods mill, 
earder or ring spinner; worked on ducks, tickings, 
shirtings, sheetings and grain bags; familiar with 
all makes of cotton machinery; will not go West, 
South or Canada; 49 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4401, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. xi 


Superintendent or General Manager of a cotton 
mill; familiar with all machines used in a cotton 
mill; 45 years of age, married; good reference. 
4412, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Superiatendent; worked on all classes of 
goods from 4 to 40, also ducks and drills; familiar 
with Fales & Jenks, Howard & Bullough, Saco & 
Fettee, Lowell & Whitin makes of machinery; 30 
years of age, married; good reference. 4285, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent; worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods, grey, colored, plain, fancy and duck; will 
not go to Canada; 51 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4281, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Superintendent of a cotton mill; worked on yarns 
from 4s to 100s; familiar with Lowell, H. & B., 
Whitin, Fall River, Saco and City machines; will 
not go anywhere but to the Southern States; 43 
years of age, married; good reference. 4252, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a cotton cloth mill; worked on 
fine and coarse, plain and fancy goods, including 
ginghams, corduroys khaki goods, lawns, etc. Fa- 
miliar with all makes of machinery; good refer- 
ence; 49 years of age, married. 4122, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Agent of a _ cotton mill; 
worked on cotton yarns and cloths; considered an 
expert on either; familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery: good reference; 50 years of age, married 
4130, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of silk or cotton mill that manu- 
factures worsted, silk plushes, terry stripes, light 
and heavy weight mohair pile figure upholstery 
plushes. Understands Jacquard and Clipper looms. 
Good reference. 49 years of age, married. 4668. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Small Mill, or assistant su- 
perintendent in a large mill; worked on fine yarns, 
dyed, combed and carded; print cloths, and coarse 
yarns; absorbent and non-absorbent cotton; fa- 
miliar with all modern makes of carding and spin- 
ning machinery, also Draper looms; will not go 
West, South, or Canada; 33 years of age, married; 
good reference 42538, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a pee of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 


A actu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 
of Textile World Record, Boston, or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. He would be pleased to hear from any of his 
friends who may be interested. Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent of 
weaving or spinning and weaving; worked on 
worsted and cotton dress goods, men’s wear, piece 
dyes, serges, cheviots, fancy worsteds, cork screws, 
and rain cloths; familiar with English and Ameri- 
can makes of machinery; 43 years of age, married; 
Good reference. 4431, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent or Agent; worked on woolens 
and worsteds for men’s and women’s wear; fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery; will not go 
to Penn., N. Y., N. J., West, South or Canada: 43 
years of age, married; good reference. 4424, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Woolen Mill or overseer of 
dyeing; worked on uniform goods, ladies’ dress 
goods, yarn and piece dyed worsteds, overcoatings, 
fancy suitings, cross dyes, raw stock, indigo blues, 
yarn and piece dyes, etc.; familiar with all makes 
of woolen machinery; 44 years of age; good refer- 
ence. 4405, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Woolen Mill. Worked on 
cassimeres, unions, jeans and woolens; understands 
all machinery and is a first class man on cards 
and jacks; good reference, 50 years of age, mar- 
ried. 4113 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or assistant designer; 
worked on cotton worsteds. piece dyes, satinets, 
unions and cassimeres; familiar with the Johnson 
& Bassett mules, Knowles looms, Lombard cards 
and Hunter’s washer and fulling mills; 23 years of 
age; good reference. 4271, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, Assistant or a position as boss 
weaver; worked on suspender, elastic and non- 
elastic webbing, name labels, webs, all narrow fab- 
rics, also ginghams and lenos; familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles, Kilburn, Lincoln, Whitin, 
Draper, Mason, Schaum & Uhlinger looms; good 
reference; 40 years of age, married. 4129, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Designer in a worsted or 
woolen mill. Worked on fine worsteds, crossbreds, 
piece dyes, serges, worsteds and woolen combina- 
tion cloths, cross dyes, cotton worsted and wool 
and cotton mixes. Familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery. Good reference. 50 years of age, mar- 
ried. 4643, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or designer; worked on worsteds, 
cotton worsteds and woolens; 48 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 4241, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent; 
worked on plain and twill flannels, mixes, broad 
cloths and cloakings: familiar with Davis & Fur- 
ber and Crompton & Knowles machines; 40 years 
of age, married; good reference. 4243, Textile 
World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent, superintendent or de- 
signer of a woolen, yarn spinning or weaving mill; 
worked on suitings, fine dress goods, flannels, 
blankets, friezes, worsteds, etc.; familiar with 
Johnson & Bassett, Davis & Furber, Parks & Wool- 
son machines; will not go West or South; 40 years 
of age, married; good reference. 4234, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Woolen, cloth or yarn mill. 
Might consider a good position as overseer of card- 
ing. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, yarns 
made from wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Under- 
stands all makes of carding machinery. 44 years 
of age. married Good reference. 4613, Textie 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


CARDEBS. 


Ovetseer of Worsted Carding and 
worked on all classes of goods; familiar with both 
English and American makes of machinery; 29 
years of age; good reference. 4398, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


combing: 


Overseer of Cotton Carding, or good second hand 
position; worked on _ sheetings, prints, hosiery 
yarns, coarse and fine numbers from 1/2 hank to 
25 hank rovings; familiar with Whitin, Lowell, H. & 
B.. Platt, and other makes of machinery; 39 years 
of age married; good reference. 4399, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on all 
kinds of goods, wool, cotton and shoddy mixes; 
familiar with American and English cards and 
condensers; will not go West, South or Canada; 50 
years of age, married; good reference. 4394, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on cassi- 
meres, cheviots, blankets, flannels, dress goods. 
broadcloths, all wool, wool, shoddy and cotton mix- 
tures; familiar with Davis & Furber, Lombard, 
Cleveland and Smith cards; will not go to Penn., 
i ee a West, South or Canada; good refer- 
ence; 56 years of age. 4404, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Boss Comber; worked on Egyptian, American 
and Sea Jsland cotton; familiar with Whitin, 6 or 
8 heads, Dobson & Barlow, single and double nip, 
Nasmith combers, also German makes of combers; 
wishes to go South; 24 years of age; good refer- 
ence. 4428, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding or superintendent; worked 
on yarns from 16s to 120s counts, carded and 
combed, white and colored for weaving hosiery 
and lace goods; familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery; 31 years of age, married; good reference. 
4418, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or carding and ring spinning in 
first class mill; worked on all kinds of sheetings. 
prints, heavy and light ducks, colored work, etc.; 
familiar with about all kinds of English and Amer- 
ican makes of machinery; will not go to Pa., N. J., 
West or South; 48 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence. 4387, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding; worked on sheet- 
ings, prints, denims, flannels, coarse and fine, col- 
ored and white; familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery; will not go West, South, Canada, or N. J.; 
36 years of age, married; good reference. 4389, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding or spinning or both; worked 
on all wool, cotton shoddy and mixes for weaving 
or knitting; 1 run to 8 run; also hose run for 
shoddy card rooms; familiar with D. & F., J. & 
B., Ray and Smith cards; Barker or D. & F. rubs, 
English mules; 36 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence. 4136, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding; worked on all kinds of 
wool, cotton and shoddy; familiar with all kinds of 
machinery, D. & F., Cleveland, Lombard, Smith & 
Furbush and Gaintor; will not go to Maine, Can- 
ada, West or South; 42 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4138, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on all kinds 
of goods made from wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes; familiar with all makes of cards and Bou- 
lette condensers; prefers a position in the New 
England or New York States; good reference; 60 
years of age. married. 4638, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding; worked 
on all grades of stock; wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes; familiar with all makes of carding machin- 
ery: will not go West, South, Canada or Pennsyl- 
vania; good reference; 36 years of age, married. 
4124, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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FINISHERS 


Overseer of Finishing, wet and dry. overseer of 
burling and sewing or assistant superintendent in 
finishing department; worked on all kinds of fancy 
worsteds, resist and piece dyes, woolens and un- 
derstands the London shrunk process; familiar 
with Parks & Woolson, Hunter, Curtis & Marble, 
Gessner,’ Miller, Spencer & Rideout, Hyde presses, 
etc., in fact all the machinery used in a fancy wor- 
sted or piece dye mill; 38 years of age, married; 
good reference. 4430, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, assistant superintendent 
or assistant designer; worked on all kinds of 
woolen and worsted goods, high grade broadcloths, 
overcoatings, kKerseys, beavers, and dress goods; 
familiar with German, American and English 
makes of machinery; 43 years of age, married; 
good reference. 3575, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing; worked on cassimeres, 
kerseys, worsteds, dress goods, cotton mixes, etc.; 
familiar with all kinds of woolen finishing ma- 
chinery; will not go West, South or Canada; 37 
years of age, married; good reference. 4419, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, wet, dry or both; worked 
on all kinds of woolen dress goods, thibets, ker- 
seys, cheviots, flannels of all kinds, worsted dress 
goods, in fact about everything in the line of dress 
goods; familiar with all makes of machinery in an 
up to date mill; will not go West. South or Canada; 
45 years of age, married; good reference. 4417, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, fulling or gigging, 
worked on face finished goods, meltons, kerseys, 
thibets, chinchillas, cheviots, serges, cassimeres., 
worsted casket cloths and cotton warp goods; all 
makes of machinery; good reference; 35 years of 
age, single. 4133, Textile World Recor# Boston, 
Mass 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing; position wanted 
by married man 30 years of age; worked on chevi- 
ots, dress goods, all grades of worsteds, overcoat- 
ings, suitings. 4048, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in a small woolen or sec- 
ond hand in a large mill; worked on face finished 
goods, beavers, kerseys, cassimeres and worsteds; 
good experience on gigging; understands all ma- 
chines; good reference; 30 years of age, single. 
4676. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted finishing, dry fin- 
isher or shearer; worked on medium to low grade 
goods, beavers, meltons, cheviots, friezes, chin- 
chillas, serges and worsteds: familiar with both 
Finglish and American makes of machinery; prefers 
a position in or near Philadelphia; 42 years of age, 
married; good reference. 4336, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing; worked on all kinds of 
goods, mostly on men’s wear; familiar with all 
makes of machinery; 50 years of age, married; 
good reference. 4308, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Second Hand of finishing; worked on plain and 
fancy worsteds, woolens, broadcloths, kerseys, mel- 
tens, overcoatings, etc.; familiar with all Ameri- 
can makes of finishing machinery; will not go 
West, South or Canada; 30 years of age, married; 
good reference. 4306, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing; worked on all grades of 
woolens and worsteds; familiar with all American 
makes of machinery; will not go to Pa., N. J., West. 
South or Canada; 46 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4302, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 
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_ ENITTERS, | 


POSITIONS OPEN 


We have several positions open for first-class over- 
seers to take charge of knitting and also fixing for 
hosiery mills. Also an overseer of finishing for an 
underwear mill. For further information write to the 
Registry Department, Lord & Nagle Company, 144 
Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


a 


Superintendent or Overseer of Knitting; worked 
on all classes of underwear; familiar with 
Cooper, Wildman, Scott & Williams, Nye & Tredick, 
Tompkins, Crane, Campbell & Clute and all makes 
of sewing machines; will not go South or Canada; 
50 years of age, married; good reference. 4408, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, Boss Knitter, sewing machine 
fixer, or both; worked on sweaters, sweater coats, 
men’s underwear, spring and latch needle, also 
ladies’ underwear; familiar with all makes of knit- 
ting machinery; 42 years of age, married. 4413, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting; worked on 14, 16, 18, 20 
Georgia wool, heavy and light weights; 18, 20, 22, 
24 Georgia fleece and 24, 26 Georgia balbriggans; 
familiar with all makes of machinery; will not go 
South or Canada; 36 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4421, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Superintendent or Overseer of spring needle 
knitting; 25 years’ experience on Crane, Campbell 
& Clute, Twise Drill Tompkins machines; familiar 
with all classes of goods, including astrakhans, 
stockinet and jersey cloth, eiderdowns, fleece lin- 
ings, rubber linings, men’s flat underwear, etc.; 
good hustler; 40 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence; will not go South or Canada. 4396, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Knitter; worked on ribbed unaerwear, 
gloves, mittens and leggins; familiar with the 
Lamb, Nye & Tredick, Wildman, Scott & Williams 
and Champion machines; married; good reference. 
4288, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Hosiery Knitting or superintendent; 
worked on cotton, worsted and all grades of wool; 
familiar with the Mayo, Jenks, Boss, Huse, Wild- 
man, Scott & Williams and Boulton makes of ma- 
chinery; will not go South; 44 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 4361, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a knitting mill, or assistant 
in large mill: worked on men’s and women’s 
ribbed goods and men’s flat goods; familiar with 
all kinds wz sewing machines used in knitting 
mills and clothing factories; Scott & Williams, 
Wildman, Nye & Tredick, Crane, Esty and Bran- 
son knitting machines; 30 years of age, married; 
will not go to R. I. or N. J.; good reference. 4185, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Knitting Machine Fixer; worked on lisle, mer- 
cerized, woolen and cotton goods; familiar with 
the Geo. D. Mayo, Acme, Jenckes, looping machines 
and ribbers; will not go to R. L, Me., Vt., N. J., 
West or South; 23 years of age, single; good ref- 
erence. 4225, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTERS. 


Superintendent of a knitting mill; worked on 
men’s heavy weight ribbed goods mostly, also 
light weights, and women’s wear; familiar with 
the Michael & Wildman, Nye & Tredick, Scott & 
Williams, and Fisher makes of machinery; also 
nappers and sewing machines to some extent; 39 
years of age, married; good reference. 4382, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting; worked on ladies’ seamless 
hose, plain, fancy and ribbed top; familiar with the 
Acme, Scott & Williams, Hemphill, Banner and 
Standard makes of machinery; 24 years of age, 


married; good reference. 4368, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or Fixer; worked on high 
grade goods in plaited work, mercerized, silk, lisle, 
wool and cotton; familiar with the McMichael, 
Scott & Williams, and Nye & Tredick machines; 
will not go West, South, or Canada; prefers N. Y. 
State or Wis.; 31 years of age; good reference. 
4371, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting, or boss fixer of circular 
rib latch needle machines; worked on ladies’ and 
children’s ribbed underwear, union suits, ladies’ 
heavy and light weight; familiar with any make 
of circular rib latch needle machines, sewing ma- 
chines, Singer, Merrow, Union Special, Wheeler 
Wm., etc.; will not go to Me., ; Be Ve Wee 
South or Canada; 23 years of age, married; good 


reference. 4370, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or knitting machine fixer, 
underwear only; worked on ladies’ knit underwear, 
all kinds; familiar with the Nye & Tredick, Wild- 
man, Ruth, Champion, Scott & Williams makes of 
machinery; will not go West, South or Canada; 





good reference; 23 years of age, single. 4267, . 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting; 38 years of age; energetic 
and progressive; wants position on spring needle 
knitting machines; 22 years’ experience on stock- 
inets, eiderdowns, jerseys, astrachans, fleeces, bath- 
ing suits, athletic garments, underwear etc.; su- 
perior on these lines; good reference; married. 
4087, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or overseer of knitting 
in a hosiery mill. Worked on hosiery made from 
wool, shoddy and cotton mixes from 64 to 140 
needle work. Familiar with Branson, Geo. D. 
Mayo, Hepworth loopers and Branson ribbers. 30 
years of age, married. Good _ reference. 4631, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill; understands 
knitting and finishing all grades cotton seamless 
bosiery; familiar with Standard knitters, also rib- 
bers, loopers, etc.; have had over 25 years of ex- 
perience; excellent handler of help; good refer- 
ence; at present employed; 50 years of age, mar- 
ried. 4140, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing or assistant to manager. 
Understands knitting and finishing, but would 
prefer finishing department. Worked on ladies’ 
light weight vests. Familiar with the Union Spe- 
cial, Merrow, sewing machines; McMichael, Wild- 
man, Scott & Williams and Nye & Tredick knitting 
machines. 22 years of age, single. Good refer- 
ence. 4646, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent or 
overseer of dressing, spooling and _ twisting. 
Worked on woolens, worsteds and cotton worsteds. 
Familiar with all makes of machinery. Good 
reference. 32 years of age, married. 4636, Textile 
World Record. Boston, Mass. 





Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has his own special problems. If these problems relate to cutting cloth, paper, feit, &c., in any Way, 
shape or form we are always glad to volunteer our help in solving them. 


61 Poplar Street 


rs Cameron Machine Co, snnine designers 
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SPINNERS. _ 


Overseer of Spinning, warping, dressing or 
spooling; worked on sheetings, shirtings, prints 
and hosiery yarns, plain and colored work; fa- 
miliar with Saco, Pettee, Mason, Fales & Jenks 
frames, Saco & Pettee spoolers, Lewiston warpers, 


Howard & Bullough dressers and Universal wind- 
ers; will not go to Penn., N. Y., N. J., West or 
South; 25 years of age; good reference. 4415, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning, second hand or 


fixer; worked on all classes of woolen goods; fa- 
miliar with Davis & Furber mules; will not go to 
Penn., West, South or Canada; 25 years of age, 
married; good reference. 4411, Textile World Rec- 


ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning or carding and 
spinning in a small mill. Married man, 38 years of 
age. Has worked on all kinds of woolen, cotton 
and shoddy mixed goods, yarns from 1/2 to 8 run. 
Familiar with all makes of American and English 
carding and spinning machinery. Will go any 
place for a good position. Good reference. 4502, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Drawing and Spinning in a worsted 
mill. Worked on alpaca, long and short wools. 
Familiar with all makes of drawing and spinning 
machinery. Will not go South. 38 years of age, 
married. Good reference. 4614, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Worsted Spinning, twisting and reel- 
ing or carding, combing and drawing. Worked 
on botany crossbred wools and mixes, also fancy 
yarns, on Prince & Smith, Hall & Stell, Lowell, 
Taylor, Wordsworth & Co. machines; 35 years of 
age, married, good reference. 4699 Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


DESIGNERS 


Designer or Superintendent of a small mill; 
worked on fine and medium quality fancy wor- 
steds, woolens, resist piece dyes, serges, overcoat- 
ings, thibets, unfinished worsteds, rain cloths, cot- 
ten worsteds, etc.; will not go West, South or 
Canada; 42 years of age, married; good reference. 
4427, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Worsted Designer or assistant; will not go to 
N. Y., N. J., West, South or Canada; 23 years of 
age; good reference. 4414, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Assistaht Designer; worked on worsted, cotton 
worsted and some woolen goods; familiar with 
twisters, dressers, looms and finishing machinery; 
24 years of age, American. 4320, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer; worked on fancy worsteds, piece, re 
sist or union dyes, woolens or mercerized; familiar 
with the Crompton & Knowles looms; has had 15 
years of experience in the pattern room; will not 
go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or Canada; good 
ee 4209, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 


Assistant Designer or shipping clerk in a cotton 
mill; has held no position in a mill; is a student of 
the International Correspondence Schools; took a 
complete cotton course, including designing, cotton 
mill work, machinery and mill engineering; will 
not go to Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, West 
or Canada; 25 years of age. 4210, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wool and Worsted Designer, assistant superin- 
tendent in a large or superintendent in a small 
mill; worked on high grade woolen suitings, chevi- 
ots, worsted suitings and trouserings, woolen and 
worsted dress goods, overcoatings, cotton mixes, 
etc.; will not go South; 29 years of age; good ref- 
erence. 4352, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








WEAVERS. 


Boss Weaver or Designer, or superintendent of 
a small mill; worked on all kinds of ladies’, men’s 
and boy’s suitings; familiar with the Crompton & 
Knowles and Crompton & Thayer looms; will not 
go to Penn., West, South or Canada; 53 years of 
age, married; good reference. 4395, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving; worked on all 
classes of woolen or worsted goods, shawls of all 
kinds included; familiar with the Crompton & 
Knowles, dobby and jacquard machines; will not 
go to Penn., N. Y., N. J., West, South, or Canada; 
47 years of age, married; good reference. 4407, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or Boss Weaver; worked on beavers, 
overcoatings, kerseys, men’s wear and ladies’ dress 
goods; familiar with Knowles and plain Crompton 
looms; will not go to Penn., West, South or Can- 
ada; 30 years of age, married; good reference. 4409, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or loom fixer; worked on 
fancy worsteds, cotton mixes, cassimeres, cheviots, 
fancy unions, overcoatings, dress goods, and piece 
dyes; familiar with Knowles fancy looms, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles, 4 by 4 box and Crompton & Thayer, 
4 by 4 box; will not go West, South or Canada, Pa., 
N. J., or Vt.; good reference; 47 years of age, mar- 
ried. 4378, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or loom fixer; worked on 
worsteds, woolens, overcoatings, and ladies’ goods; 
prefers the Knowles looms, but can take charge of 
any of the latest English makes of fast running 
or box looms; will not go West, South, or Canada; 
30 years of age, married; good reference. 4392, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving and designing in a woolen 
mill. Might accept a position as loom fixer at good 
wages. 34 years of age, single. Worked on men’s 
wear, ladies’ dress goods, cotton warp, blankets, 
etc. Familiar with the Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Seed Serene. 4583, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or dressing in a small 
woolen mill. Worked on wool and worsted goods. 
Familiar with the Knowles loom and different 
makes of dressing machines. 42 years of age, 
English, married. Good reference. 4594, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in a small mill or loom 
fixer. Worked on wool] and worsteds. Familiar 
with Knowles looms. 28 years of age, single. 
Good reference. 4684, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving or second hand in 
a good mill. Worked on cassimeres, meltons, ker- 
seys, piece dyes, plain and fancy goods. Under- 
stands Knowles looms. 26 years of age, single. 


Good reference. 4612, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving; worked on fancy shirtings, 
lenos, ginghams, fancy silk ginghams, linen goods, 
vestings and men’s and ladies’ suitings, in worsted 
and cotton; familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
looms; good reference; 48 years of age, widower. 
4248, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in a ribbon, tape or web- 
bing mill; a man of 15 years experience, now with 
a large mill; Al mechanic, and has had a large ex- 
perience on all kinds of narrow fabric looms; 
steady habits; good record; prefers N. E. States, 
but would go to N. Y. or Pa. if place was reliable; 
42 years of age, married. 4283, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on plain and 


fancy white and colored goods, checks, shirtings, 
sheetings, lawns, duck, silk and cotton goods; good 
eee 40 years of age, married, all kinds of 
ooms. 


4108 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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--DYERS. 


CHEMIST and GOLORIST 


Young man wi-hes a position with an Aniline House as 
technical salesiuian or with large manufacturer as Chemist 
and Colorist. 


A graduate of a textile school and formerly with an 
Aniline House and have been with a job dyer. Address 
Chemist, Care Textile World Record. 


eae 


Second Hand of Dyeing; worked on underwear, 
hosiery yarns, cotton, worsted and piece goods; 
wishes to get in with a good dyer on men’s wear. 
piece goods or dress goods as second hand; will not 
go West, South or Canada; 24 years of age. 4397, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing; worked on raw wool, cot- 
ton yarns, piece dyes, both all wool and unions; 
understands carbonizing, both wet and dry proc- 
ess; familiar with all makes of machinery; will not 
go to Penn., West, South, or Canada; 27 years of 
age; good reference. 4403, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing; worked on felts, woolen and 
cotton stock, woolen and cotton piece dyes, car- 
bonizing wool, rags and cotton; familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; will not go West, South or 
Canada; 45 years of age, married; good reference. 
4400, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Dyer, Dyer and Finisher or superintendent; 
worked on woolens and worsteds, unions, cotton 
and worsted yarns, raw stock, anilines, alizarines, 
chrome, after chrome or chromate, resist dyeing. 
etc.; will not go to Me., N. H., Vt., Penn., N. Y., N. 
J.. West, South or Canada; 41 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 4425, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing; worked on all classes of 
woolen and worsted goods, broadcloths, kerseys, 
unions, cotton, direct and developed sulphur, wool 
noils, shoddy rags, silk noils, etc.; will not go 
West, South or Canada; 30 years of age; good ref- 
erence. 4416, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer and Bleacher; worked on all grades 
of underwear, roll dyeing, and bleaching, wool 
and cotton yarns, and raw stock; familiar with the 
Rodney Hunt roll dyeing, washing and bleaching 
machines, Klauder-Weldon dyeing machines, Mur- 
phy boiling out kier and dyeing machines; will not 
go to Mass., Me., West, or South; prefers N. Y., or 
Pa.; 29 years of age, married; good reference. 
4354, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing, bleaching or finishing; 
worked on woolens, worsteds and all classes of 
cotton goods, both knitted and woven; 40 years of 
age, married; good reference. 4358, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 





Promotion for 
Textile Workers 


The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 
secure promotion is offered by an institution 
through whose assistance thousands of men 
have already advanced to better positions and 
larger salaries. They have done this in their 
own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- 
nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of 
charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 
sonal needs and income if you will write us today, 
stating the position you would like to secure. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Dressing, winding, spooling and 
twisting; experienced on all grades of men’s wear, 
dress goods, in fancy piece dyes, resist piece dyes 
rain and woolen cloth; familiar with Cleveland 
and Davis & Furber dressers; any make of spool- 
ers, any kind of winders, and Altemus machines; 
will not go to Penn., N. J., West, South or Canada; 
33 years of age, married; good reference. 4426, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Loom Fixer; worked on worsteds; familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms; will not go to Me., 
N. H., Vt., Penn., West, South or Canada; 35 years 
of age, married; good reference. 4432, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic or Millwright; worked on all 
kinds of machinery used in woolen, worsted or 
cotton mills; will not go to Penn. N. Y., N. J., 
West, South or Canada; 35 years of age, married; 
good reference. 4402, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Braider Foreman or Fixer; young man would 
like to hear from dress trimming house; has 
worked on all kinds of braids, plain and fancy 
work, and all kinds of machines; can furnish best 
of references. 4406, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Drawing, spinning, twisting, or su- 
perintendent; worked on fancy mixes, and white 
yarns from 9 3/4 to 50 3/4; familiar with the Low- 
ell, Prince & Smith, Collins, Boyd, French spinning 
system; will not go to Me., N. H., Vt., South or 
Canada; 30 years of age, married; good reference. 
4429, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cloth Examiner; worked on worsteds and wool- 
ens, men’s wear and dress goods; will not go West, 
South or Canada; 30 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4420, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Dressing; worked on wool- 
ens and worsteds; familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chinery; will not go to Penn., N. Y., N. J., West, 
South or Canada; 40 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4410, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Electrical Engineer; has worked for gas and 
electric concerns; familiar with the Baldwin and 
Wood engine, general electric generator, general 
electric switch board, Manger, Lewis and George 
& Forster; will not go to Me., N. H., Vt., Pa., N. Y., 
N. J., West, South, or Canada; 25 years of age; 
good reference. 4347, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Assistant or Mechanical Superintendent, super- 
vising engineer or master mechanic; worked on 
plain sheetings, denims, all jute and flax twines 
and carpet yarns; graduate of Mass. Institute of 
Technology; familiar with all makes of machinery; 
will not go West, or South; 42 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 4350, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Burling or sewing, second hand, or 
good perch position; worked on piece dyes, fancy 
worsteds, etc.; will not go to Canada; 43 years of 
age; good reference. 4341, Textile World Record, 
3oston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cloth Room; has handled most every 
kind of goods except duck; familiar with all kinds 
of machinery in the business; will not go to R. I, 
Conn., Vt.. Pa., N. J., N. Y., West, South, or Canada: 
good reference; 50 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. 4343, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Spooling, warping or _ slashing; 
worked on plain and fancy goods and 30s to 100s; 
familiar with the Draper, Whitin, Lowell, En- 
twistle, Howard & Bullough makes of machinery; 
will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J.. West, South or 
Canada; 26 years of age, married; good reference. 
4221, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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This Is An Advertisement 


Because you need 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


and because we want your patronage is the reason 
for our telling you why you need it and where you 
can get it. 

Wyandotte Textile Soda is distinctly a textile 
soda. It is as carefully and as thoughtfully prepared 
as long experience and expert chemical knowledge 
can devise. 

In its manufacture all chance and luck has been 
eliminated so that its unusually beneficial properties 
are but a natural conclusion. 

None Genvine except = = Once the mill man understands 

Tends tint this article is no ordinary soda com- 
“Wyandotte” | pound, and observes the superior 

results it produces, nothing can induce 

him to return to his former processes. 

It's not what the other mill does 

that builds your profit, but it’s what 

you do. Then why not try this soda 

and learn for yourself how much good 

| Ce 3. 8. Ford Compan, it will bring you. Order from your 

Woandone, MKD. SR. . 

supply house. 








a 


In Every Package. 


The J. B. FORD CO., - Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich., U.S. A. 


This Soda has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


The Wooi Market. 

Wool values have advanced sharply since our 
last report, and a very large quantity of the staple 
has changed hands. Very little wool is now held 
by the growers, the Eastern warehouses being 
crowded to their full capacity. This crowded con- 
dition is due to the storing of both domestic and 
ioreign wools, the imports since Jan. 1, having 
been very heavy. For the first three: months of 
the year the quantity of wool brought into the 
country was as follows: 

1908. 1909. 
26,766,733 85,272,181 
10,893,868 16,414,889 
54,516,568 72,592,904 


Total  iivceccssccve G@,lgntee 174:979,974 


The imports show no signs of slackening; in fact 
the reverse is the case, and reports from the re- 
cent sales are that American buyers have been 
engaged in a scramble for wool, bidding 4 to 5 
cents a pound more for light shrinking lots than 
foreign buyers were willing to pay. The advance 
in wool is shown by the following comparison of 
prices at the March and May sales at London for 
eight lots of crossbred that were resold in May: 


March May 
price. price, 
Mark. Description. Bales. d. d, 
Pouerua Greasy fine crossbred 9 9 12% 
YY Greasy fine crossbred 7 8% 12 
Kararaki ....Greasy fine crossbred 6 8% II 
Aorangi Greasy fine crossbred 5 9% 12% 
fine crossbred 14 8% 12 
Greasy fine crossbred 8 8 8% 
Greasy crossbred 30 8% 9 
...++.Greasy crossbred 30 8 9 


These eight lots are not exceptional, but repre- 
sent the advance all along the line. The active 
business in foreign wools for American account 


shows that the trade are counting confidently on 
a maintenance of the Dingley tariff rates. Any 
reduction of rates would of course mean a corre- 
sponding loss on foreign wool already imported. 
There are dealers who think that the revival of 
business is being carried too far and that the set- 
tlement of the tariff question will be followed by a 
reaction. These dealers are a very small minority, 
most of those interested in wool looking for good 
business to continue. 


Gp 


New York, Mellenville Reports that W. A. 
Harder of the Harder Mfg. Co., Hudson, N. Y., 
has bought the Valley Mills of this place are in- 
correct in every particular. 

*New York, Richfield Springs. William T. 
Baker, president, and Quentin McAdam, treasurer 
and general manager of the Utica Knitting .Co., 
have bought the Waiontha Knitting Co. for $118,- 
ooo. It is their intention to organize as early as 
possible a new company, of which the Utica Knit- 
ting Co. will be a stockholder, to operate the 
Waiontha Knitting Co.’s plant in connection with 
the Utica Knitting Co.’s mills. 


*North Carolina, Sanford. It is not definitely 
decided that a knitting mill will be located here 
by W. L. Ellington as reported. The matter is 
under consideration. 

Oklahoma, El Reno. It is reported that D. C. 
Harris of the Columbus (Miss.) Yarn & Textile 
Mills is interested in establishing a knit under- 
wear mill at this place. 


Pennsylvania, Parkerford. It is reported that 
ground has been broken for a new hosiery factory 
to be started in this town by S. Clause & Son. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The knitting mill 
started by Thomas Allen at Unity and Leiper 
Sts., containing 25 knitters, 2 ribbers and 1 looper, 
will be put in operation in about two weeks when 
they will manufacture women’s hosiery and men’s 
half hose, 200-needle goods, using 16s combed 
Egyptian yarns on cones, and sell direct. 


ee Me 
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RAVLWIND 


( TRADE MARK ) 


This 20th Century Wonder 


Created a furor at the exhibition of the National Associa- 
tion of HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR [MANUFACTURERS 
held in Philadelphia, May 10-15. 


GREAT COMMENDATION FROM 


Hosiery Manufacturers 


Who saw it in operation 


It automatically unravels and winds the yarn 
of the loopers’ course after the fabric has been 
placed upon the points of the looper at its 
proper course. It can be attached to the cap or 
head of any standard looper. 


In some cases the ‘‘ Raviwind’’ will increase 
production as much as 40%—and save $2.00 to 
$3.00 a week on each looping machine. 


Send for full details 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 


Wayne Junction, Phila., Pa. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 







The Cotton Market. FACTS AND GOSSIP. 
The cotton market has reflected the general *Alab hea oz 
improvement in business by advancing close to abama, Anniston. The Samson Cordage 






: eae = Works have purchased an interest in the capital 
the 12-cent mark for middling upland. This ad- — gtock of the Anniston Cordage Co. New officers 


vance has been due in part to the reports of have been elected as follows: James P. Tolman, 
weather conditions unfavorable to the growing President; Herbert G. Pratt, treasurer; Newton 













i ; Bg gee aces Wilson, superintendent. The executive office is at 
crop. While there is a more optimistic feeling 98 Bod St, Boston. It is not their intention to 
in the domestic goods market, conditions are still make any change in the Anniston plant. 


unfavorable as regards the margin of profit. 
Goods have not advanced to correspond with the 





Alabama, Columbia. The recent death of Mr. 
: : A. D. Wood, who was building a cotton mill with 
increased cost of the raw material. Manufactur- capacity uf 10,000 spindles, has placed the project 















ers as a result are complaining that there is no im the hands of his children and heirs, who con- ; 
profit on the present basis of values. The advance template going forward with the plans as outlined f 
as a ith Sec i ia 1 by Mr. Wood. They expect to lease the build- Bf | 
mm cotton has hit te foreign spinners Bard an ings and water power, or if favorable terms can j 
there are positive predictions that short time will be made, to sell. They may be addressed as A. D. 
be adopted this summer by foreign mills. Wood Power Co., Columbia, Ala. ; 
The world’s visible supply of cotton on May 21 *Alabama, Livingston. G. W. Rankin of Bir- 
was estimated by the Chronicle at 4,093,538 bales, mingham, Ala., is trying to reorganize the Liv- 
as compared with 3,399,284 bales at corresponding ingston Mfg. Co., manufacturers of cotton com- 


forts, stair pads, and batting. He is sending out PY 
a circular letter. 


Arkansas, Little Rock. F. B. Hollenberg, H. 
A. Bowman, and others of the Business Men’s 
League, are planning to organize a cotton mill. 


date of 1908, 4,363,347 bales in 1907, and 3,833,532 
bales in 1906. The movement into sight from 
Sept. 1 to May 21 is given by the same authority 
for a series of years: 












1908-09, May 21 ......... 12,628,535 bales. Colorado, Leadville. It is reported that J. F. 
1907-08, May 21 ......... 10,531,348 bales. McAfee, superintendent of the Topeka Woolen } 
1906-07, May 21 ......... 12,716,626 bales. Mfg. Co., Topeka, Kansas, is communicating with 

1905-06, May 21 ......... 10,172,527 bales. Secretary Reeme of the Improvement Association 

1904-05, May 21 ......... 11,970,712 bales. regarding the advisability of locating a woolen 
1903-04, May 21 ......... 9,600,426 bales. mill at this place. 








WEIMAR BROS. Cotton Mercarized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 





ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size... Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ENUCKLE JOINT Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. O, HYDRAULIC, 


EVERY MILL 


that uses them endorses their quality 


The hide which is used in our RAWHIDE 
LOOM PICKERS is prepared especially for 
us by one of the largest and best curers of 
this material in England. We have the 
first selection from his stock and are guaran- 
teed sound hides of the best quality. The 


hide quality of our loom pickers we are confi- 
dent cannot be surpassed. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE. G 


Formerly Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Maine. Tro: w%*¥ 


y THE BRANDEN RUBBER PUFP VALVE 
> Will Outlast Three Ordinary Valves. 


Made for hot or eold water or any fluid =e rubber valves are used. By its construction 


will outlast several ordinary valves. A trial will demonstrate the truth of our statements. 


JOHNSTONE BLOW- OFF VALVE. A most durable and useful valve, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gages. Pop Safety Valves. 

Steam Engine Indicators. Whistles, Lubricators, Etc., Etc. 
CROSBY STEAM APPLIANCES ARE UNEXCELLED. 
CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO., 

Stores: Boston, New York, Office and Works: 
Chicago, London. BOSTON, MASS, 

















GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 14s 
1&s 


There has been a decided change both in the 
cotton market and in the yarn market during the 


20S 


> 
24s 
past few weeks. The continued advance in cotton 26s 


has brought about an entirely new condition of 

affairs. Spinners are asking an advance of from 

1 to 3 cents per pound. It looks as though cotton 

were up for the balance of the season, and yarns 

will necessarily have to follow. There have, how- 

ever, been some low prices on yarn accepted re- SR Uger anagem s  syrn atte ene Pear 
cently, probably representing stock of yarn held Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
by mills or commission houses. While business - ae 


wn 


generally is showing some improvement there is 


wb hd 
re 


Oa 


no boom on either in cotton yarn, or goods manu- 


w 


factured from cotton yarn, and probably will not 
be this summer. 


i WwW 
wn 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 


Eastern Cops. 
6s * 
&s 


Skeins Combed. 


10s 


14s 
16s 


18s 


> Www Ww 
moO ON 


20S 
248 
he MMe aris dik ashore s Gaiehen er . 23% The Philadelphia Market. 


1 COarset 


36s 
40S 


and 93 


On cones, %4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more 
I5s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 
Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler 
fa a teak eg alere ae bled wine are : ehtecees es cal 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton 


Novelty Yarns 
Cotton Warps 


on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. 
and Printed. 


Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 
tre in Knit Goods and Woven 
Fabrics. 


Yarns 


Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Mohair and Silk. 


In Fancy, Twist, Colors 


Greene & Daniels Manufacturing Co., 
Combed, Carded and Gassed 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain 


Warps 


Dye Sulphur Blacks Direct in Cops, Cones or Tubes. 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


Wa. C. JOHNSON J. TOWNSEND WALKER 


Johnson and Walker 


COTTON YARNS 


All Nos. and Descriptions 


Accounts Solicited 
P.O. Box 659 


Banigan Building, Room 528 PROVIDENCE, R. 1 


MARYLAND WOOL AND COTTON EXCHANCE 
906-908 Streeper St., Baltimore, Md. 


High Grade 
Hosiery and 
Weaving Yarns 
all colors. 


Operating Well 
Equipped Bleach- 
ery, Dyehouse, 
Spool, Cone and 
Twist Mill. 


High Grade Hosiery Yarn 


White and Colors. All Numbers. Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN 


Black and White. Double and Twist for Woolen Trade. 


CANNON MILL 


53-5 Worth Street, New York 
Philadelphia Office, 205-7 Chestnut St. | 


COTTON WARPS 


4s to 60s. 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and [Market Sts., Phila. 


EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


GRANT YARN Co., 
COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 
40’s and above. 


YARNS “=: 
"ee WARPS 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 


Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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24S 21yY, 
20s 22 
30S 23 
40S 28 
50S 35 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 






168: 5«: orwell a pies seamen eee ae aa eee 
FER ues Gis tosh abe na oe reer Da 
20s and 22s 2214-2234 
ae rr i 23% 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 

ee. Co . . odin oo ata awn e waits wae eae 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 

10s 21 
12s 2114 
14S 22 
16s 224 
8s .. wo. 23% 
206 OME DAB- vixsiavaee Sania 2314-23% 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 

oe ON Se et ee ere eee ee 
ee ee 
CAG ED Sa fs ie os Gali pve xa wee ae de oe 
BR. is Pen 6 ian Ones 5 Sel ore: oe «SOE lalinee 
10/2 17 
16/2 . giants a eee atv 18 
20/2 fe taiee ks ey re ee ee ae 
ATG Sat diecie wha kcvwa SaLS > Dots ciara aiaaps eget oe aero 
40/2 . pinot ele gia ‘ ala ee Rae ake bet ote a 
IG 6 Xo6O5 50 cue a eee re ee 


TO 


Connecticut, Mystic. The Ninigret Mills Co., a 
new concern manufacturing silk and silk and cot- 
ton mixed goods, that located here several months 
ago, beginning manufacturing last December, has 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. The 
equipment consists of 112 looms driven by electric 
power. Otho O'Sullivan is president, and E. E. 
Renner, treasurer 





A Measuring Machine 


that will register the out- 
put of each machine. 


A glance tells how the machines are running 
—enables you to keep output up and cost down. 


used by representative Cotton Mills and 
Bleacheries. Write for Catalog No. 18. 


C.J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 










JAMES E. MITCHELL C0,, °° SHS28%xs 
Zotton Yarns 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns. 


345 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
128-130 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Der’t Frep’k Vietor & ACHELIS 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


366 Broadway cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 
Fred Sternberg & Co. 
530 Broadway, - 


NEW YORK. 
S&ERCERIZED 


roncerzeo{CQTTON YARNS. 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns, 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


HOLDS ROLL COVERING 


Ament’s Iron Glue holds roll and pulley cover- , 











ing until it is entirely worn out. Good for belts 
and all mill uses. Saves eight times its cost im 
leather alone. Demonstration free. ‘ 


H. B. AMENT, 620 Camp St., Louisville, Ky. 








The Bradley Stencil Machine 


dMakes stencils in half a minute, 
reduced cost of 1-10 cent each 
W rite for catalogue and price list 


In universal use Also 
by thousands of 
q - 

manufactorers ang Manufacturers 
shippers. of Oil Stencil 
uaa Board. Write 


for prices 












and samples. 


BY 
. 
; 


LT 
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&. T. Crocker, Pres. W’. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSW ELI NATL. 1. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


Jenckes Spinning C 
Cotton Yarns "Sa 


Carded and Combed single and twisted Yarns and Threads from Peeler, 
Sea Island and Egyptian Cottons, on Cops, Cones and Tubes 
or in Skeins and Warps. Six 


Cord Thread Yarns a Specialty Bleached or in colors 


You Save Enougn Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it eosts you “OTHING to have the AMERI 

Cc ‘AN WaTCHMAN's CLOCK. Fuily approved 

by all insurance compant-s. We equip f-ctories | 

with Fire Ala:ms, § gnals. ete, also Emplove a | 

Time Recorders, and Telephone Sys ems Khe 

Time *y tem consists of M «ster Reg~ lator ir \fflce 
| 



























wi h secondary e ectr'eclecks thronahontthe: mill, 


Knitting and Weaving 
Petes & Randal Co, 150 aan SU. New Ye | YARNS. 


Wy H. S. CONE, Direct Selling Agent 
COTTON YARNS 


77 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 















Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 








Representing 


Norwood Mfg. Co., Norwood, N. C. 
Linn Mills Co., Landis, N. C. 


Century Cotton Mills EDWARD S. HYDE, 


Manufacturers of 


Hosiery Yarns 


Nos. !Os to 30s Sell Direct 
South Boston eee Virginia 





226 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 












Authorized Capital $100,000 | 

Samuel Reid, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 

I. B. Scovill Gen’l Mgr. and Supt. MANUFACTURERS OF 

INDUSTRIAL MILLS CO. | y,: + as : 
Jasper and Hundiogdon Ss.Phie..” | FTINGES, Tapes, Bindings, & Narrow Fabrics 


Manufacturers of 


NARROW FABRICS 








. 7 , " Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL STS. 
Special Attention Paid to Plain and Farey 
Spool Tapes and Stay Bindings. PHILADELPHIA 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA, 












Telephone Connection 
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Georgia, Beverly. The Pearl Cotton Mills have 
been sold to Paul Bowden of Thomson for $15,000. 


*Georgia, Macon. It is probable that the build- 
ing built by the Confederate Government for a 
laboratory may be occupied by a lace manufac- 
turing concern In earlier reports it was stated 
that a silk manufacturing concern might occupy 
the building. Nothing definite can be stated. 








Georgia, Monticello. The local Board of Trade 
is interested in the organization of a company to 
build a cotton mill here 


Georgia, Vidalia. Murray M. Stewart and asso- 
ciates of Savannah, Ga., placed before the citizens 
of this place a proposition for a $100,000 cotton 


. 


mill, $25,000 to be subscribed by local parties. 








Illinois, Chicago. The Western Thread & Dye 

Works have recently chenged their name to the 

Western Thread Co. Their business has increased 

very rapidly and present facilities are taxed to 

the utmost. They are considering the erection of 
larger plant in the near future. 


*Kentucky, Phil. The Green River Woolen 
Mills, recently incorporated with capital stock of 
$4,000 to take over the business of the same name 
at this place, has organized with O. C. Russell, 
president; J. B. Carson, treasurer. 

Maine, Lewiston. It is 
Lewiston _ ache & Dye 


three story 


heat Gaithersburg. 
company has been 


reported that the 
Works will erect a 
ldition to their plant. 


It is reported that a 
organized to establish a cord- 
age mill here, and that Frank Trazzare of this 
place is president; Thomas C. Noyes of Washing- 
ton, D. C., secretary and treasurer. 


Maryland, Ilchester. Under orders from Judge 
Burke in the Suprenie Court, Edgar G. Miller, 
Jr., J. Pembroke Thom and W. H. Brune, receiv- 
ers of the Thistle Mills Co., will sell out the plant 
at public sale. The mill was formerly operated by 
the Thistle Mills Co. with a capital of $120,000, 
S. F. Patterson, president and treasurer, and man- 
ufactured cotton towels, toweling and broad silks, 
the equipment consistmg of 7,384 ring spindles, 160 
silk and 226 cotton looms. 

Massachusetts, Easthampton. Additional stock 
to the amount of $100,000 will be issued June 15 
by the West Boylston Mig. Co., making the total 
capital stock $1,000,000. 

Pennsylvania, York. A company has been or- 
ganized with capital stock of $25,000 to build and 
equip a mill for manufacturing cotton and woolen 
goods, probably knit goods, by Frank and Arthur 
Reeser, Herman Shetter and Hellig Bros. 


F. C. BARTON 


65 Worth Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


6 - | | b 6 99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 





| 


| 
| 


















































Some of the many industries in which 


Rhoads Leather Belting Helps 


Its help is sought; because it gives such 
satisfactory results. Our method of prepar- 
ing the leather produces a rare combination 
of strength, solidity and pliability. And 
we stretch it so that it stays stretched. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS, 


alas ADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
2N. Third St. 243 E.Randolph St. 40 Fulton St 


Boston: 105-111 Summer Street 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin St, NEW YORK 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton 'Herness aud Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILE SUPPLIES 
| anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


For the Underwear Trade. 








THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons. 
Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty, 


SS ie 
ee 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


Worsted Yarns. 


BOSTON 
100 BOYLSTON STREET 
TELEPHONE 19 OXFORD 


H. HopcGson, Pres. & Treas. 


NEw YORK 
45 EAST 17TH STREET 
UNION SQUARE 


Frep Hopcson, Gen, Mgr. 


QUEENSBURY MILLS 


Mohair, I:ustre and Worsted Yarns 


Crey—Colors on Mixtures 


French System. 


B. F. BOYER CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—Single and Two Ply— 


Worcester, Mass. 


Bradford System. 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. 


WORSTED YARNS 


RICHARD CAMPION. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Pneumatic Conveyor 


For handling wool and cotton stock, rags, 
excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous ma- q 
terial, wet or dry. Also spool elevators, jf 
steam heating and ventilating, and mill & 
work generally, Blower and fan work a @& 
specialty. 

Beware of infringement, 
Patentee and sole manufacturer 
CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 
215 North Second Street, 


t 


GUARANTEED 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAMDEN, N. J- 


W oolen2« Merino 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICFI. 


Testing of Yarns 


Count—Twist—Strength—Moisture 
When in doubt apply to 


U. S. Silk Conditioning Company 
472-474 Broome St., New York 


Worsted Yarns 


AND 
WALTER McCOOK 


Woolen 
BELL TELEPHONE 576 Bourse 


LOMBARD 3790 Philadelphia 
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The Weolen and Worsted Yarn Market. 


There seems to be no change existing in the 
ndition of the worsted yarn market over our 
port of last month. The spinners of both 
French and Bradford yarns report that they have 
re business on hand than ever before. In many 
nstances they have been compelled to turn down 
rders on account of not having the facilities for 
turning out the yarn. Prices are still rising and 
t this time there is no telling where or when it 
will end. Since the first of the year the increase 
prices is estimated at about Io per cent., with 
indications pointing towards a further rise, 

There is still a big demand from the men’s 
wear trade for 2/32, 2/36 and 2/40. They are also 
calling for single 12s to 24s. This trade is running 

spring orders and manufacturers who have not 
vered themselves are having difficulty in getting 
yarns. In many instances, they are buying odd 
ts from other manufacturers in order that they 
iy be able to fill orders for goods. 

For stock yarns such as 2/32s 1/4 blood at 
97 1/2 cents, 2/36s 3/8 blood at $1.02 1/2, and 2/40s 
1/2 blood at $1.27 1/2, the prices prevailing at the 
writing of this report, there is such a demand that 
the spinner is unable to turn them out fast 
enough. 

The dress goods trade has not as yet begun to 
specify sizes and when they do, which will be 
within a week or ten days, the prospects are that 
there will be a greater shortage of worsted yarns 
than the trade has ever known before. 

French spinners report that they are refusing 
business and that stock numbers such as 1/2, 1/4 
to 3/8 blood in 24s, 25s, 30s and 2/40s cannot be 
obtained in any considerable quantity. 

The sweater and fancy knit goods manufacturers 
report that while they have already placed orders 


CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


and are working on their goods they cannot get 
yarn fast enough to give a full production. 

In looking over the quotations it will be ob- 
served that Bradford yarns have risen 10 cents a 
pound since the last report, and French spun 
yarns about 5 cents per pound. Rain cloth yarns, 
for which there seems to be very little demand at 
this time, have also risen 10 cents per pound and 
there is very little prospect that these prices will 
prevail for but a few days. We quote as follows: 

BRADFORD SPUN YARN. 


2/12 to 2/16 low common seceeeees 62%-674% 
2/12 to 2/20 2/4 BICO 2 os... 606. <s 


sin «ws FOS 
ee se oe 76-80 
2/26 to 2/28 1/4 blood ................+6.+. GOQ2% 
SPOR BIO wise ano bin osb dev oe 0s incas Snae 
OD A ee ee 
eee eee ee 
SR AE PN sais aia. ocleN.es ater vetecnens Sa 
ee! ee 
2/40 1/2 blood Selec tac tock ieee 1.25-1.274%4 
a a ER 
2/50 delaine ieee ew ates shets 1/35-1.37% 
ON ION 553 og hears ee pes aenes Gm 1.30 
SE ee peers 1.37% 
SP PBC. oon se so ccice sche vseweses Knee 
IETS 5 conc on ec teen e wat cesse ce immeces 85 
rT 
PIED QU FO WARGO os vik bs vik ee Es A Os 85-87% 
I oc ak lan nie wenatnghin ah 9G toute vie alos 95-97% 
1/24 worsted and 8os single cotton for 
RRR get sb htt eiin ves eke, Ue 
1/24 worsted and 120 single cotton for 
NUR la ee yh eke oa 6 any ic se iceeneed. BaD 
FRENCH SPUN YARN. 
1/20 1/4 blood ....... Sake sd Geng eae ae 
SFO RN BEE ores 5 5.650 5 5s dans bs ones oe 
4/20 High 3/6 BI00d ..00650< sever ce venes LOGOS 
fe fee ee a 
I re TO inc ge chia Soa ceek saved ansys Re 
5/30 Magn 1/74 DIOOd .........0c00ce0ss TORe-2.08 
Ei SG SL a vin esis de ve ssicecs screen DOYS Eie 
Be Fe EE i tiiAa o's 00's 0.0 3s hal eon an veh ' 0c 


oe 2 eo: 1.1714-1.20 
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Sixteen Ounces to the Pound Pure Silk 
Fast Colors Warranted 


A pound of Cheney Silk means “sixteen ounces” of pure silk. That’s the 
Cheney standard of weight. Whether it’s Spun Silk Yarns or Dress Goods 


HENE 
CoILK v 


maintain that standard. Moreover, Fast Colors are Guaranteed—a feature of vita: importance. 


CHENEY SPUN SILK YARNS 


are made in the Gray or Dyed; on Spools or Cones, Warped or in the Hank. Organzines, Trams and 
Singles—full weight—fast colors. Special Yarns made to order for all sorts of Silks or Silk Mixture 
Goods. Manufacturers’ orders promptly executed. Also makers of 


Dress Silks, Satins, Gros- Grains, Shower-Proof Foulards, Pongees, Millinery 
Silks, Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, Sashes, Plushes, Velvets, etc., etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers 


South Manchester, Conn. 
Salesrooms: 
NEW YORK, 477 Broome St. BOSTON, 79 Chauncy St. 
CHICAGO, Heyworth Building PHILADELPHIA, 929 Chestnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Chronicle Building 


WILLIAM RYLE & CGo., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle"& Co.,54 Howard St. 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


B RAI D 7 Cotton, Worsted, Mercerized, f4 E Common, Twilled, Superfine and Plain 
Cotton and Silk Twilled. 


13 to 35s, white and colors on spools 


Y T on Spools, Tubes, Cones, Unbleached 
ARNS Soke Vawe ba R EADS Bleached and Colors for Manufactur 


ere’ use. 


CROCHET LACE EDCINGS brecersi:csin rent race 


229 Church Street 231 PHILADELPHIA 
















1/60 GETGINE 20. cccccccccccccccerewesceneess 1.25 
1/40 Australian .......cccccccccccccecscecss 1.40 
1/so Australian .........cecccccesesceccccne 142% 
1/60 AUTRE SOS ese eee ce cccsccccvccsens BG 
1/70: AUBEPAMIBM: «0:00 voce geine sens cadele declaw 1.50 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 

New life has been infused in the long dormant 
rag and shoddy market. This has been the result 

the advance in raw wool and worsted yarn. 
The high prices of worsted yarns make it ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible to provide a 
satisfactory fabric at the price required for the 
great bulk of medium and low grade wool goods. 
Both the clothing dealer and the consumer are 
tired of cotton worsteds, and under these condi 
tions the recourse is the use of wool shoddy. The 
trade is optimistic and there is a general belief 
that the improvement in business will prove per- 
manent. Wool wastes are also in better demand 
with a distinct scarcity of the better grades. We 
quote as follows: 

eS 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool ......ccceccessecs 47-50 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 37-40 
WRG BE, FO Thos cece. civen db vemsncaecons 32-38 
Lee VOPR, CARTE BRE oc. 56:00:00 cc crceawees 33-36 
New pure indigo blue .............c2sse0s JO-g2 
Merino 

eo rs ee oe 29-31 
Medintl amt, GH WOE occ cc cecvecccdescas 17-20 
. t.. e. eee ee 27-29 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... 21-23% 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 17-19 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 21-24 
Red Tae: A WOO oss ne werdesisie Sib sie w0es 25-27 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 

PUREE leit ce ais na ease wkd a t/eo enna 540< 8 ee 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, 

BR oxen area eeabonunaieseeee ye 17-20 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors ..... 


Se cle anita Sela ania nana 
CHOON SE SMNOUD Sires ns cod ieee wenen 15-18 
NN ik i cinta xy & orn o's oe ome anaes II-15 
EN a ais. Siv's'< as «ered say Sigg. e arora ect 
PN MENIED sss. obi derinck<a Geen oumounrs 10-12 
ET a Saas Piclbials's wens dacus ee eekeeeen 10-13 
MCG GREK oo. 5 5 eee ces kc es Ge 
W orsteds. 

BE a Ei ied oa ncartaraietde sone aa Aas: act ei 15-17 
Black — 1914-2014 
Serges 
Black . near II-14 
Blue . ee II-13 
Flannels 
ME MIO oo vi44 wudetwnkun dee denihs-o56 id ee 
DEE dtieciviwinrGancenatoleadhe wiecie ss 17-20 
Cloakings 4-632 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
a | a ee 
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About Your 
Coal 


There is Just as Much Difference 
in Coal as there is in Cotton 


Have you selected the best Coal 
for your particular plant? 


Are you getting what you pay 
for ? 


Are you getting it all the time ? 
Is the price right? 


Do you get a dollar’s 
worth of heat for $1? 


We have men in our organization who have 
made the study of coal a profession. They have 
intimate personal knowledge of every important 
coal field in the country. They have tried the 
coals out under the boiler. They can answer these 
questions for you. 

Careful buyers everywhere have given up 
guessing about coal. They buy on analysis and 
test deliveries. Our Laboratories are equipped 
with the most modern scientific apparatus for 


Coal Testing. 


If you want to know the actual quality of the 
coal you are receiving, the first step is to 


Write for Sampling Directions. 


If you want expert advice on any question in- 
volving the selection, storage, handling or use of 
coal, 


Our Organization is at your 
service. 


Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Laboratory of Engineering Chemistry, 
Fuel Engineering Department, 


93 Broad St. Boston. 
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ane SEL IEED  Scscccuvevsvesenccsceks 

Se CEINED «6.05.45. 0e cle avecveeectuass e+ 12-13 
. SE ID oc cuss coninnepuetewoniads 5-7 
One mill tested Old plaids 7-10 


POR eee ee ee 


NN MIN ao. 55-0 viscinel te ireiane 6 vig Curae Sead 20-22! 
I WN IED onc os cl 80) oF cacevccnees 20-24 
ee ae 





Ce eee 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 































































Acids. 
on Wet Twisters, then in ordering a half- | Acetic, 100 Ibs. ...........sseeeeeeeeeeees 2.28-2.35 
barrel, wrote: Citric, COMERS ..cccsececccccccvcscccesces 38-50 
' ’ : GE 6 ns a ate vers thas nce aeccyeaeeens eat 6%-7 

: ° 

“We have been giving this oil a very thorough test Sulphuric, 66 , 100 BGs” See ts. wees ctceery 1.00-I.10 
on our wet twisters and have become convinced that it is I Ao Se Wika no So aaeahbanied s I.15-1.25 
economy for us to use same, as we make more production : ee Be = 

and less waste by its use. , . yi Tartaric RNIN 5 thin icaon's cisammwieremew na tat arahed 26-27 

Please rush this half barrel in order that It may reac . ¢ 

us before we run out of the sample can you sent us,” Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 

This is one mill among hundreds who wouldn’t go Acetate of lime, mee: 160 Te 6 iio css 55% 2.00-2.05 
back to their old tallow greases and fluid oil with its | Alum, lump ............. 0... . cece ee eeees 1.75-1.85 
waste and mess, even for a day. RN hich: 4:4: 0 atch hea ania eoliode nase 1.85-2.00 

Neither would you. Just say, “‘ Wet Twisters” on a NN Ss a, bie aga clalemaed 2.90-3.25 
postal card, and we will forward generous test sample. | Aqua ammonia, 26° .............ceceeececeece 3-6 - 
Address Dept. H. I Bs, GRE 6. dines oicms voonccecsccs 

ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS Borax, bbls. ............ Resse on AoR OTe e. Ae 
SMSRONE OFBRE, FOG) oasis ncsnsiscdciccsers 27-51 

New York & New Jersey Lebotcamt Go. | CopROTee onc ce cc ccc cc cenecccvereees 66-80 
CHORIN CAPERS, CEVSURES 6.oinc ccc cc cccc ce ccvecce 20-25 

165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Fuller’s earth, powdered, ton .............. 21-23 
eR Se ae fare alas y aekid nd cas 65-80 

Potash, chlorate, crystals .............es000- 9-10 

NNO Oo. dicanencns Veet Gates iween 121%4-13% 

EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD I noc cc ccceer ist pesetsdcccscsccecs OS 






Soda, bicarbonate sip nies haeaTe ae ee : 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. .... 1.78-1.90 
Sal., American 


Cotton Waste 























ee etn ee eesti 72-86 
, Ns ME - ena oe pitbhsinte dle ssw radios eemeen toate gee 
IMPORT and EXPORT oo | a re ee 4-6% 
‘ Acid, picric, best crystals .........0..ccecccescss SEGO 

45 S. Srd St. Philadelphia tannic, commercial .......0..0000 caeclion 30-41 
FER GE Sigs 50 Sob ide scewcciiedidesaccce SEFO 

eyye NEE ctanelaies> etieqies peewee eent ewieeee 25-33 

] am * ar es SIR 5 bobo igo 8 og: owes heddias orden sac nee 19 

Z ’ PN FIN sides gc bic diet cacedoties sane ga ae SNeReL 4 
NID, Soariliss darian anieaik vaawe as eater, SO 

Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. Bichromate of potash, American ............9-1I 
Deehromate OF GOGR 6 oc ikic cs cc ciccccccccnces SII 

POE CE DION 6. bc sicesinwicieeceewloncsonccce Ggys 

otton all 00 astes MS NE. Vvndace belcubeswas a odae5 cs manatees 5-8 
Dextrine, imported potato ................... 6-8 

eG WI ii ico Bebe Ess v0 85 86 dees Ss 42-45 


COTTON YARNS 


















Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. According to re- 
ports the stockholders of the Houghton Web Co. 
favor continuing the business, and a proposition 
will be submitted to creditors in a few days. 













C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDBLL, ; 
Pres. and Treas Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, 2ez5ti5 
3 PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 






J. Lee NICHOLSON, Pres, A.J. STERN, Vice Pres, 


The American Cost Accounting Company 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Best known Cost Specialists in the United States 


Present condition analyzed and Defects corrected, Cost Systems 
Devised and Installed. Correspondence invited 
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Organized 1853. 





IDEMNITY 


Por loss of 


Profits 
Commissions 
Use & Occupancy 


on acceptable 
Textile Plants 


at the 
Minimum Rate 




















INSURANCE 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


= HOME new vor 





ash Capital, 83,000,000. 
ASSETS January 1,1909 - - - . 

LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - - ° . 
RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS - 


NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES - - 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS . 


Losses Paid Since Organization Over - * © 


Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 


generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 


EMANNEL H., A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Asst. Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR 8ST. 


. = $24,856,499 
14,173,67% 
800,000 


9,882,821 
13.682,821 


$115,000 ,000 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary. 











Massachusetts, Lowell. Notice has been filed 
by the Pentucket Narrow Fabric Mill of Lowell, 
of intention to increase the capital stock from 
$5,000 to $15,000. It is probable the equipment 
will be increased. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. Reports that an addi- 
tion to cost in the neighborhood of $10,000 would 
be built to the Boott Mills are incorrect. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Lowell Textile Co. 
has purchased 100 acres of land in North Chelms- 
ford, and it is reported they will erect a large 
building into which the business will be removed 
when completed. They manufacture towels and 
crashes. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. A portion of the 
picker house of the Merrimack Woolen Co. will 
be set aside as an annex to the weaving depart- 
ment. A force of men is at work making the nec- 
essary changes. 


Massachusetts, Medway. The Pine Tree Wor- 
sted Co., who removed here a short time ago from 
Elmville, Conn., expects to have the carding and 
spinning departments in operation within a few 
days. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Ground has 
been broken at the corner of Coffin Ave. and 
Church St. for the foundation of new buildings for 
the New Bedford Cotton Mill Corporation, re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of $1,000,000. 











*North Carolina, Bladenboro. Plans for the 
proposed new cotton mill in which Bridger Bros. 
are interested are not in definite shape. 


North Carolina, Brevard. Construction work 
has been completed on the building for the Tran- 
sylvania Cotton Mill Co., which is a brick struc- 
ture, 75 by 150 ft. They are now installing 4,000 
spindles for manufacturing cotton yarns. Electric 
power will be obtained from the Cascade Power 
Co. at Hamilton Shoals, about six miles from 
this place. 


*North Carolina, Greensboro. E. P. Wharton 
of this city purchased the Pomona Mfg. Co.’s 
property for $225,000, as expected. It is under- 
stood the court will not confirm the sale at this 
price, and the bid probably will be raised to $300,- 
000. 

North Carolina, Hope Mills. Two hundred 
looms are being installed in No. 1 Mill of the 
Hope Mills Mfg. ‘Co., being transferred from an- 
other building. They are not increasing the equip- 
ment. 

North Carolina, Lincolnton. Edgar Love, for- 
merly secretary and superintendent of the Daniel 
Mfg. Co., has sold his interest in that company, 
and purchased a site for a cotton mill. 

North Carolina, Penrose. The Penrose Mfg 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$125,000 to manufacture cotton yarns, and possibly 
hosiery. H. P. Moore, John H. Cox and W. W. 
Zachary are interested 


ie Reel 
us nee 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYVERS. 





New York Office: 
Sesue Ohi Wow Waste Kate Bedidien, Ontario and Lawrence &Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









Peter B. MCMANvws, Pres. and Treas, Epwarp J. McCaucuey, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres. 


i BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and a reerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 
in skein, and long and short 
CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO,, 2°62 ¢ nex: 


BLEACHERS er MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
















Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. $40 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
salcieniie BLEACHING and DYEING Gains 
AND - ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


oemansiiuibies KNIT GOODS TRADE mane 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samver rowrann,  $c¢huylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock 









JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works 
BLEACHER. 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street, Correspondence Solicited 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Kinds of Fabrics, Gums, 
Softeners, Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Special Preparations for Mercerized, and Silk and Cotton Mixed Coods. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO.: 


Dyers and Finishers 
YorK, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prune ells AS att ins ind He nriettas 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs Bradford Finish, in Fancy “aa S« — Coloring j iting 

Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Cre pes an id Her riettas 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mol iair Lit 1ings and Lastin 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


agp ES 


UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CRrFrADWICKS, N.Y. 


Panamas 
id Cloakings. 
Sod alt Sak eles weed 


The Western Thread Co. 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 


2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 


YARNS and 
a hie toe STOCKINET Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


Manufacturers of Giaz 


ae" 232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, Duxbury’s 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. English Calender Roll Papers 
Dyers of Skein Silk For Embossing and Other Calenders. 


—_--- Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 
Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers. 


P D d Weichted. Brich is 1 Sole Agents for America 
ure Dye an eighte right and Souple ace a c . t, . Mate ‘ile 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk | 55°57 F ranklin Stree x 


saeco | SAVOGRAN 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Sit ano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 
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THE SOLWAY DYEINC & TEXTILE CO., 


PAWTUCKET, ®. I. 
















Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 


Dyers of all kinds of YARNS and HOSIERY 


Woolen and Worsted yarns a specialty. Latest improved machinery for dyeing hosiery in 
Sulphur, Black, Tans and fancy colors. Better work and better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Guma, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 


The Jamaica Dyewood and Chemical Co. | 


“RIO DE ORO” Brand Logwood Extract 


eye 
Headquarters for Logwood—Crystals, Hermatine Paste Aniline Colors 


Fustic Crystals, Fustic Paste, Quebracho, Sumac 


No.50Church Street - - - New York Alizarine Colors 
T. Hopkinson, Prop’r and Mgr. G.W. LE WORKS. Dyestuffs 
HOPKINSON DYEING & TEXTILE WO Chemical 


Bleachers and Dyers of 
Cotton Skein Yarns, Tie Bands, Twines, Braids and all 
Narrow Fabrics. Cone Winding or Tubing to Order 










OFFICE AND WoRKS 


259 Forest Street, FALL RIVER, MASS. F. E. Atteaux & Co. 
. DYE S rick INCORPORATED 









Drying and phur House P of tural nd Water BOSTON, 176 Purchase St. 

Grown Cedar for Cotton, W ost, ‘ete. Special Hardwoods i: 

Standard No ind “Selects”? without knot s, des , for Silk Branches: 

Dyeing. Manufactured by, prices and all inf Me iti 1 from Montreal Gloversville Chicago 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 

601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., oie Philadelphia | 





Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses 


that are designed and built with a wide and comprehensive knowledge of the 
actual every day requirements in these lines. In trucks as in other lines it pays to 
buy the best. Sazley’s trucks are the kind you need. Once tried always used. Tell 
me your needs and I will tell you about the truck that meets them. 












Frank Bailey, Manufacturer of Yarn Drying Machinery, Dry 
Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans, Works at Braddock, P. 0. Address, Cedar Brook, Camden Co.,N. J. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs anc 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA ‘ 


and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


Faster than Indigo, 
e -« \" light and Washing. 


PYROGEN BLUER . 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


m™ Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal], Canada 


SoLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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THIOGENE COLORS 


Sulphur Colors for cotton dyeing. 


MONOCHROME COLORS 


Fast one-dip mordant dyes. 


RESIST COLORS All shades 


H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada 

Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada 

Providence, R, I. Chicago, Ill. Hamburg, Germany 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Advice on 


PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING 


free to mills 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
New York 
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SS a a ok. id 
BY Ow TO N 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
Ned ie Ol We Wes 
MONTREA ST 


ae rma 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards, 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUBPRACTURERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS CASTOR SOAP OIL 
OLEINE ' SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 


Li 
| 
‘ § 
; 
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Berlin Aniline Works seston, cnisscinnia, chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 











| 





Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 


FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors and Dyestuffs 
117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


SPECIALTIES | 

Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur | 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G | 













BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICACC 
32 India St. 27 Pine St. 9-11 No. Water St. 133 E. Kinzie St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. TORONTO, CANADA 


509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 





83 Steuben St., Jersey City, N. J. THE SEYDEL MFG. CO. Southern Branch, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sizing Compounds ie F P\ /\ Kemco Disinfectant 
Finishing Compounds  bhaety | Kemco Disinfectant Powders 


Soaps and Softeners 


>_} Kemco Disinfectant Soap 
Bleaching Materials eS 


Textile Chemicals 





KALLE & Cco.., Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 
KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Phi'adelphia, Greensboro, WN. C. 
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e BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
* O O. . 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 


I- Washingt St., NEW ‘ 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
451-453 ngwon YORK 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


GEISENHEIMER & 60, | Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK, Aniline Colors. 
Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
| oa Oehler Works TANS A SPECIALTY. 
—_— 99 Penal Street, Boston, Mass. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. CHEMICALS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 


Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 


AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U.S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad Street. New York—85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


“SOLVAY | 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Used by the largest Cotton 
Mills, Print Goods Mfgrs. 
and Sizing Makers. 


Carbondale Calcium Company 
Ceneral Sales Agents , Carbondale, Pa. 


Cranulated Liquid 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Established 1868. 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 
2915-2933 North Second St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second 
Hours from i2zto1 








you size or finish your goods, 


IF 

















you strip your goods, 


DIASTAFOR 











can show 


ADVANTAGES 


from standpoint of economy 
as well as quality of fabric. 
The American Diamalt Co. 


Riverside, - Cincinnati, Ohio 
Room 87 Sain Bid. ., opp. South Sta., Boston 
1091 Drexel Bld.,_ - - a 






























































iy 
yr 






















that are 
built 

for long 
service 
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TANKS and VATS 


— Cypress and Pine 


For Dyers, Bleack- 
ers, Tanneries and 
General Factory 
Purposes. 


















Reservoir Tanks 
Sprinkler Tanks 
Special Tubs 

and Vats 


Steel Towers 
For Elevating 
Tanks to any 

Height. 


New Ein Tank and Tower Co. 


112 High Street, Boston, Mass. 





6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lo CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
Wi TANKS AND VATS 

TT) For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 

a TT Th Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
iT i Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 





TANKS 


that meet 
every 

textile 
requirement 
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QUERCITRON AND SUMAC EXTRACTS AND FLAVINE. 


These products are all we make and we have devoted years to 
their specialization. 


Therefore INSIST ON YOUNG’S EXTRACTS and thus in- 
sure for yourselves 


PURITY, STRENCTH AND UNIFORMITY 


J. S. YOUNG & CO., LimiTeD. HANOVER, 


Established 1841. 


meal Jackel jlixing Kettles 


This cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS C0. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. 


Badger Fire Extinguisher. 


CYPRESS LUMBER CO. Th lace Wary Dying Mach 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS 


1 PT Tad eel ?. “i €1 ia i Special attention 
OF ALL KINDS i i y i: is called to this im- 
" so a ee 
. Z ng achine. This 
Factories at , “4 machine is built in 
Apalachicola, Fla. Cr ey en eemeeteat | ao the most substantial 
a ma : manner, being strongly 
F 7 — 2 yy geared with good,heavy 
Boston, Mass. J } aa squeeze rolls, and hav- 
: : ing Eight 4-in. Di- 

ameter Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours’ For further particulars and prices, 

Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for | address 
turning paper, rag,corn husk andcotton calender rolls, 


hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by CHARLES HART, 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 


New York City. | Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





WILSO 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


FILTERS «0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having a daily aggregate capacity 
of over thirty million gallons per day are now in 
operation in the textile mills of America. 


Estimates and plans for proposed installations 


submitted without cost. 


FIUNGERFORD & TERRY 


PENNA. BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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| THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 
| 2oow. Broadway MAX NYDECCER NEW YORK f 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 435 BOURSE BLDC. [ 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


18 Section ‘* COTTON HILSCHER” Machine for Full Fashioned Ulosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, ete. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Coveri: 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 


5; Special Improvements 



























best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, a} 
Gloves, Special 4-jour (openwork) Fabrics, etc. | 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines.] 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool 
cotton, 
The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 
Two thread lock stitch machine with reli- Bi | 
able trimmer and ravcller producing indis- 
truct le, flat ela scan. 
No Ilosiery or Underwear plant up to date j 
without this machine. = 
. 





‘DIAMOND OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvege goods, Full Fash- ' 
ge g ’ 
ioned Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 





FINISHING MACHINES for 


Knit Goods of all styles. 
WINDERS for finest yarns. 


Information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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EDEN ARON HES. 8. 


LEADINC MANUFACTURERS 


Braids ana Edgings 


FOR TRIMMING 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


| Correct Goods 
Right Prices. 
Prompt Deliveries 


OUR 
-MOTTO: | 


\ 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 


Post Office Address, 


Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 
CHEMNITZ, GERMANY 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


st constructed and most productive machines in the market for the manufacture 
Best constructed and t product hines in the market for tl fact 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery in Cotton, Lisle or Silk in all gauges, from 14 to 32 
needles to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections. 

Split-Sole, Plaiting, 2, 3 or 4 Color Striping 


Single or Double Lace Attachment. 


Also: New Jacquard Lace Hosiery Machines. 
Ribframes Winders 


REFERENCES :—AIll the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 
in this country. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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Wildman Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OIF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 





WILDMAN 
Chainless RIBBERS for Hosiery 
With Automatic Attachments for 
Striping, Splicing, Selvage Welt and a 


dt nod hone aan 
In : Product 


o 
WILDM AN ‘AU oom ano STOP MOTIONS 


WILDMAN 
Plain and Automatic Machines 


For Underwear, Union Suits, Sweater 
Coats, Knitted Skirts, etc. 
Established Reputation for naree ees Quality 
of Fabric, Durability and - momy of Operation, 
Illustrated De » Catalog 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 


OVER 1000 SOLD 


In Three Months 


This is the 

Record from 

Dec. 1st, ’08 to 

Feb’y 28, ’09 
of 


Mayos 
1909 


Model 
Full 
Automatic 
Knitter 


“WHY?” 


because 


It niaiees Good 


on its claims, viz: 


Largest 
Production 


Lowest 
Cost 


Simplest 
Mechanism 
Best 
Construction 


For particulars 
write to 


GEO. D. MAYO MACHINE Co. 


Geo. D. Mayo, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Philadelphia Showroom, Knickerbocker Bldg., 6th and Arch Streets 
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Couvet, Switzerland, 


Leading Manufacturers of 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Hand and Power 
Full Automatic, Etc. 


Best constructed and most productive 
machines on the market formanufacturing 
sweaters, gloves, sporting goods, etc. 

Acknowledged by experts, users and judges to be 

”)? 
“THE BEST 

Machines can be seen in operation by appointment. For 

particulars apply to 


E. O. SPINDLER, Agent, 


350 Broadway Room 515 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Expense-Reducing 
Knitting Machinery 


Hosiery, Underwear, Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 


You can economize on production costs 
by using our 


Improved Automatic Ribber 


Full Automatic Knitter 


Estimates Furnished for Complete Equipments 
Send for Particulars. 


H. Brinton Co. 


213-215 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








af Plena seed iat .,) eann Tat e » a he é aes Ce ‘a bee ee 
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Singer Machines for Knit Goods 
Manufacture 


Sample of Work on Mch. No. 81-3 


SINGER MACHINE, NO. 
107-W is for Overseaming or 
Zig-zag Stitching and can be 
operated at a speed of more 
than 2,500 stitches per minute. 

It is particularly well adapted 
for sewing Knit Goods such as 
applying the patch to the seats 
of men’s drawers and similar 
operations where a lock stitch 
is essential. 


SINGER MACHINE, NO. 81 - 3 
for Trimming and Overedging Knit 
Goods at one operation. Can be fitted 
for either two or three threads, as de- 
sired. It does not stretch the goods 
while stitching and the thread is so 
laid as to make a flat and handsome 
elastic, chain-stitch seam. 


eae 


eee cast So ee a ia iia 
Sample of Work on Mch. No. 107-W 


Free Samples of Work furnished on application to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Room 3611, SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Greatest Resisting Power 


In the Textile Industries poor belting is as ex 
pensive and wasteful as poor machinery—you want 
belting that will not get soggy or slippery, that trans 
mits all the power it receives. 

Spartan Belting will not only resist all action 
of hot and cold air and water, but s/eam, o7/s, gases, 
and even acid fumes. We guarantee it to do it and 
cheerfully agree to any test. In Textile Mills, 
Chemical Plants, Bleacheries, Dye Houses, etc., it 
will frequently outwear three ordinary belts, and in 
addition give better service as demonstrated by 
greater pliability and superior grip. It is without 
question the most economical and serviceable belt 
made to-day. 


Itwill pay you to writ 


Graton & Knight 


Worcester, 


| \ SPARTAN 
NZ 
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BELTING 


At the Test Points 


Use is a supreme test of a belt, just as service 
is, or Should be, the supreme purpose of a belt in 
the making. Keep this in mind when placing your 
next order. 

A belt may give the equivalent of its cost in 
service under favorable conditions and fall down 
lamentably under the adverse conditions which 
must be metin hundreds of plants. Spartan Belting 
is made for service in exfosed places and the way in 
which it fulfills this purpose is remarkable. 

Special Offer 


We will be glad to send a Spartan Belt to any responsible manufacturer, and 
low it to be tested by him for sixty days. If it does not fulfill our guarantee in 


very respect, we will agree to take it back and refund the entire cost of the belt, 
including freight both ways. 


for further information. 


Manufacturing Co. 
Mass., U. S. A. 


SPARTAN 


G IN vn KY 
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The United States Finishing Co. 


Bleachers, Dyers, Printers and 
Finishers of 


Cotton Fabries 


PLANTS 
Passaic PawtucKet 


Norwich Silver Spring 
Sterling Apponaug 
Queen 


With a total Capacity of Product of 40,000,000 Yards of 
Piece Goods per month 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE HAVE purchased the plant of the Queen Dyeing 
Co., Providence, R.1., which on and after June 1 
will be under our direct management. 

This plant has been enlarged and equipped with 
the most modern machinery from time to time, until 
now, at the end of seventeen years’ successful history 
the name “QUEEN” is a synonym for perfect goods 
among cotton goods operators and converters through- 
out the United States. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
320 Broadway, New York City 
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Wed THEN 


Circular Rib Knitting 
MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed 
Suits, 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. 


Underwear, Com- 
Cuffs, Shirt 
Correct Construc- 
tion, Excellence and Durability. 


bination Sweaters, 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


UNEXCELLED 
NYE & TREDICK CO. 


“Nothing so Good 


as a Good Finish” 


We are speaking of the finish on 
Knit Goods as produced by the 


Hoffman Press 


Presses a full garment in one operation, 


leaving it smooth and of fine finish. 


Will not break buttons. 


Floor space required—4 feet square. 


The “ Hoff-Man” F. 


Write us for prices, particulars 


and illustrat. catalogue 


United States Hoffman 
Company 


229 Temple Street 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Higher To Reduce Cost of Production Higher 
Speed —_ by Increasing Output of Operators ficiency 
USE 


Multiple Needle Machines 


For all Multiple Needle Operations, whether for Ornament or for Service, where it 
is desired to have a plur 


Yielding Bottom {¥ / ) Wt | Special Fittings 
Presser Foot ay j P ) and Attach- 
ments now 
ready for 
Numerous 
Manifold 
Operations 


to be used 
where different 
thicknesses of 
Fabric are being 


Stitched 


Simultaneously 


j 
le + 
I 
| 
_@é iG 
t - 
Ly 


Greater Style 16100 A-4 Needles-8-80-8 Gauge 
Simplicity Stitching Front Facings to Shirts 
One Operation 


Union Special Machine Company 


BRANCHES HOME OFFICE AND WORKS BRANCHES 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. 75 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, lil. 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. \ 806 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


776 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Can. 47 lb sonand St.. New York City 684 Mission St., San Francisco 


Greater 
Durability 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. HOsiely 


<. PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. Boards. 
S$ r 


t B eee) D4 ey 760). ne 
Jos T. PEARSON KENSINGTON rrr 
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James Taylor, 121 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND HAND 


Knitting Machinery 


Wishes to call the attention of the manufacturers of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear to 
the new patented 


Double Acting Attachments for Ribbers 


sold on its merits only. Here are a few of its MERITS: 


Double Production; @s it is double acting; fills your orders in half the time or 
more orders in the same time; you produce in six months what it now takes you one 


year to do; does the work of two machines. 


Costs Less; requires just half the space, that means less rent or investment; 
weigh or measure the product, then compare with present methods; makes a good 
RIBBER better. New parts all built on the interchangeable PLAN. We are changing 
over either WILDMAN, BRINTON or SCOTT & WILLIAMS MAKES of machines. 


Call and see machines on exhibition at 121 Arch St., Phila. | 


FAST 


The Merrow sore: 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging - ; 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trime 
ming and Overseaming in one Ope 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, B487F0RD. | 


Knickerbocker Building, Six'h and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N.Y. 237 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 
wire Transterring Device 


| Ne 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 
eR TT 


Circular Knitting Machine 


Plain or Full Automatic 


with stop motions complete. 


4 to 24 Feeds 


FOR RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for Sweaters, 


Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


THE WELL KNOWN 
ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
and LOOPERS 
mae LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., 
Manchester, N. H. 
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‘The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 


Can be 
furnished 


asa 


E.JENCKESMFG.co. i =- 
Pawtucket, R. I. by 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
101 North Sixth St. 


You Will Increase Output 


and 


Decrease Your Expenses 
By Using Our High Speed 


Rib Knitting Machinery 


Our latest models will cause fewer seconds, 
less breakage of needles, less jar, wear and 
tear, than machinery designed for lower speed. 

While effecting this saving, it decreases 
your production cost and so increases your 
profit. 

The same economies result from the use of 
our Stripping and Designing Machines for 
Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweat- 
ers, Toques, Toboggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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ree 8 ee em ee 


| INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 


Of 30 to 60% 


BY USING THE 


Climax High Speed Automatic At- 
tachment for any make of Circular 
Rib Knitting Machines. 


Flat Knitting Machines 


equipped with the improved 
POWER MOTION 
CLIM xX AUTOMATIC TAKE UP 
A AUTOMATIC RACKING 
METAL STAND 
CLIMAX MACHINE CO., 


1753 N. Howard St., Phila., Pa. 


GENERAL MACHINE WORKS 


YORK, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Ribbers 


for Hosiery, Un- 
derwear and 
Gloves. Splic- 
ers and Sleevers 


We carry a_ large 
stock of needles and 
Can supply your wants 
promptly. We are pre 
pared to cut cylinders 
and dials promptly and 
accurately. We de- 

velop and market 
new ideas for any 
one. Your inquir- 
ies will be appre- 
ciated. 


Seamless 
Fingering 


Machine 


Knit Glove Manufacturers 


If you want to be up to date, ask us for 
particulars of this machine. Indorsed by 
leading manufacturers. 

James Leckie & Son, 


821 N 13th Street, Phila, Pa. 
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Established 1870 —Inc« rporated 1890. 


CRANE MF’G. Co. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturer 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


for both rib and _  0»plain work, 


producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 


ble hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Jacquard 
Cards 


of all 
Grades 


Hot tor 


Fancy 
Pressing § weavins. 


Accu- 
t 
Also rately Cut 


Fender Boards 


Medals awarded at Paris and Melbourne Expositions. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


“THE BANNER” 


HeMpnI'S Latest 


A FULL AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 


Specially adapted to 


Manufae- 
ture Hose 
with Linen 
or Mercer- 
ized heelor 
toe. 

Also for 


Plaited 
Goods 


and 
| String 
> Work 


High Splice 


and 


Double Sole 


Largest 
Production 


More Yarn 
Changes 


Highest 
Speed 


Simplest 


Least 
Repairs 


Produces a Superior Quality 
of Work. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Stands for 


+ FINEST GAUGES 

| BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- | 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


1028 Susquehanna Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 


40 years’ experience 

Do not be misled by 
people who became 
manufacturers in 1903 
without any previous 
experience who are 
trying to represent 
that they are the old- 


est manufacturers. In- 


Our 40 Gauge Work 
excels all others. 


le vestigate. Calland see 
our fine gauge work. 
Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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; inder to be handled. 
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The New Boss 
_ “RF Seamless 


Knitte 
) Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma 
Works for 
There is no cyl- 
We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. 
minute. 


chine 
their circular with full directions. 


hose. 
Has no equal for sim 
Makes 300 revolutions per 
Built in sizes from 214 to 5!4; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


It is the 


Send for prices and particulars. 


/THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“Acme? aoa’ Hemphill’ 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting | Machines 
built by 
Mayo Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the mos? re- 
liable, up-to-date, economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


and 


Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles. 


Ph ladelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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STANDARD MACHINES | | Full Automatic 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING Knitters 


For Ladies’, Half Hose and Footing, 


also for 
The STANDARD F, with 


e ee Ladies’ Split Sole and 
aden waa: Lace Hose 


Full Fashioned Legger and Heeler for Full 
Plain Goods Fashioned Hose. 


Plaited Work Measure lengths like a Rib Frame. 
Three Color Stripes 

Tipped Heel and Toe 

White Foot 

Changed Heel and Toe 

Garter Top 


Loopers Slack Course 


Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 


330-340 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


We submit the following extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Cireuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 67 


64: 
Cross Question 123 Ho »w long have you been a manufactur 
' of knitting machines ? Answer. I started in this busine 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED s . 
in 1846, befor Paxton & O’Neill 
ROBERT W.GORMLY 
Was born, according to his 537-41 North Third Street, 
testimony in the case 
dties cleas Philadelphia. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides. 


Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. lI. 


GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


Automatic Machine Works 


GEO, W. STEVENSON, Inventor and Pr prietor 315-3154 Elm Street, Reading, Pa. 


Builders of 


Automatic Singeing Machine 
and The Cold Hosiery Press. 


The Automatic Singeing Machine is the only machine on the market equipped with a Patent 
Single Pilate Positive Stripping Device, which saves gas, hose and labor. Built in two sizes 
double and single feed. 

The Cold Hosiery Press is very simple to operate, is less expensive, no complicated parts and 
requires very little power. With this press the life of the yarn is retained, and the finish of the 


hosiery after coming out of the press cannot be equalled by any other press hot or cold. The press 
is built in two sizes. 


For further information address as above 


American Raveller Company 


PHILMON'T, N-. Y- 


MANUFACTURERS 


AND PATENTEES OF 


High Speed, Elastic Stitch Sewing and Trimming Machines 


Also ravelling machines 
for making knit under- 


wear and hosiery full 
fashioned. 


2 line and twin needle | 
machines for fancy 
stitching. 
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Ohe L A M LEADER OF KNITTERS 


Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used, being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
ror description, prices, etc 
catalogue. 


see 


9 


Circular Machines, 
Rib Top and 
Seaming Machines. 


Lamb Hnitting 


Machine Company, 


P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange. New York 


David Richter, Inc. 


were the first machine builders in Chemnitz, Germany, to construct 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


upon the Cotton principle and which since their introduction have never been 
excelled by any other machine builder; be it in construction or productive- 


ness. Built in all gauges and for any material, cotton, wool, lisle or silk. 


Sole American Representative, 


E. 0. SPINDLER, 350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Full Automatic 


Noppen & al 


for high-grade 
sweaters, jerseys, etc. 
Latest improvements 


Recognized as the best in the em=, 
market. With Jacquard at- 

tachment allowing change of oferat- 
ing mechanism every half round, 
therefore unrivaled in variety of patti rns 
One operator attends to three of these 
machines. High speed. Large produc- 
tion. Ask for samples and full particulars. 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes @ Flentje, 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 
Representatives, AINSLIE KNITTING MACHINE CO , Ainslie & Humbold Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Where all kinds of our hand and automatic machines can be seen working. 
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HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


Looping Machine 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up ; 
the metal. 


Single and Double Stitch or Both Combined. g Yj 
JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO, £7 Scene 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher | t J 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, "2 ™8t0®, Yesmonr. 


MAKER OF 





For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods 


sl ies Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


The CRAWFORD CHARLES COOPER, 


HOLLOW STEAM 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 
PLATE 


MANUFACTURER OF 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. C Knitting 
The most reliable machire of the 


kind on the market. —— 


se 
PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. ' M ac h ine ry 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, — e 
Successors to E 
J.J CRAWFORD & SON, Ait Spring and Latch Needle, 
NASHUA, NI. Bt. a Plain Circular Machines, 
Established 1868. “a : Lead or Trick Cylinder, 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 


Spring Needle Cylinder 


| Patent Loopers wy Rib-Top Machines for 


=) making Cuffs, Drawer Bot- 
Single, double and two thread ce ee toms and Shirt Borders. 
Stitch. ae - 


-_ ; Spring and Latch Knitting 
with the ae Needles, 
Patent Raised ‘Burr Wheels, 
un Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


Straight Points. CQOLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


1 American Representative : 
Beattie G. H. ROGERs, 
SS Manufac- 509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. Y. 
- ceili! © 


Sibi uring Co., 


IX LEDEKER, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 1x /4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 


European Kepresentative : 
FEL 


Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 


Brooms, Mill ogee, ® Rings and S prings, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and Trimmers, Cloth K nives, Etc. 


K. W. Murphey & Co 


woos and Mill Supplies 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR”. OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 


market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. 
WOOLEN AND 


Reels for Cotton “Wirsre 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CoO., 


2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Continental 
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Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World. 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. 
Hav: you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


Agents 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 42 W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Suppttes Co 418 Arch St., Phila. 
CO. Shawl, 414 Polk St., San Francisco, Cal 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 


Fewer Seconds. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, MGR. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers. 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting Machines 
always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA, 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 


RIVETS GUARANTEED. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - 


- 


Samples on application. 


SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY 
NEW YORK. 
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McCormick Turbines 


both Cylinder and Wicket Gate, giving ENORMOUS 
power are used in hundreds of textile mills throughout the 
world. 


We make a specialty of designing turbines to meet 
the requirements of the public. 


We build Francis turbines in spiral flumes to 
operate under high heads. 

42000 H. P. in vertical shaft turbines now in course of 
construction to operate 10 umbrella type generators in 
power plant of Chattanooga & Tennessee Power Co. 


; Chicago Office, 644 Am. Trust Bldg. 
y Boston Office, 176 Federal St. 


TH COMPANY, York, Pa., U.S.A. 


TT cc 


We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- 

ening Plants, and Scaife Water 

— anion / Filters can be seen in actual opera- 
= _— tion in Textile Plants in any part 
To attach to end of steam pipe for heating liquids in of the U.S. Apparatus designed to 
tanks or vats. Modifies that disagreeable noise Patent each ber ene 8 case, and we 


caused by the direct introduction of a steam jet and ms 
raises the liquid to the r- quired temperature in about guarantee results. Write toby 


704 of time required by latter. By its thorough circu Illustrated Catalogue. 
lation it distributes an even temperature throughout 


ae a TUES ae er 


C. &. SARGENT'S SONS CORPOR., Granitevil'e, Mess. 


Water Wheel Governors 


UR compensating type more fully meets 
O the needs of Textile Mills than any 
other. This is due to its being the only 
successful quick acting, mechani¢al, governor 
and its perfect control of large as well as 
small changes. 1500 of this type in use in 
mills and electric power plants) 


Woodward Governor Co., Rockford, Ill. 


cCORMICK WATER TURBINES 


CYLINDER or BALANCE GATE CASING 
Highest Efficiency, Greater Power, 
Easy and Quick Regulation, 
Steady Motion, Durability. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


ORANCE, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
See our Woolen Machinery advertisement on page 47. 
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“STROCCO” BLOWERS 


TRADE MARK 


The word “SIROCCO” is guarantee of highest efficiency when used in connection with 
Blower Systems of 


VENTILATING, COOLING, DRYING, 

HEATING AND MECHANICAL DRAFT 

Li mn gg 
Our patents cover broadly the principle and construction of 


*STROCCO” Blowers, The publicis warned against infringement. 
} mr ¢ Min wrt, My, quit | ai" ) ; f™ 


“Srro w sLOWE Piceanaie 
St.Louis, Phila., Chicago, 


General dame DETROIT 
Atlanta, Pittsburg. i | i} Works, Detroit, Mich and 
Leg ll MH i hun’ Mast hy Troy, N. ¥. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


LEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
“ 9 


Broad or narrow, heavy or light; 
It’s all the same, we lace them tight. 

A Jackson Belt Lacer is the acme 
of time saving perfection because 
one man can carry the Lacer to the 
work and Lace the belt right on the 
spot in less time than it takes to tell. 


AND after the joint is made, it 
stays; again you sav etime—by never 
having to repair that same joint. 

Just because it’s strong, don’t 
think it’s stiff; it’s as flexible and 
flat as the rest of the belt. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
and Machine Co. 


Birdsboro, Pennsylvania 
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CARNETT MACHINES 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
ee MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Ete. 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 


We reclothe o. furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO,, “°"%Somcrc. streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


yee BUILT ff METAL ses 


Hosiery Dryers 
Apron troubles overcome by 
the Interlocking Chain Conveyor 


It needs no adjustment 
Conveyor Separate trom Dryer 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


Hancock and Somerset Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Builders of CELL DRIERS for 

purposes, are prepared to furnish estimates 

| omplete equipment for Blea heries, 1)) e Houses 
and Print Works. Represent in the U. S. 


following well known builders: 


| 
hu 


THE MILL EQUIPPED WITH 
99 > ° e 
“Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


for regulating the speed of Slashers, Singers, 
Drying Cy!inders, CELL DRIERS, Printing id 


nes, Steam Agers, Tenter Frames 


produces the best and most 
your Cones. 


e using them. 


Reeves Pulley Company, 


Columbus, Indiana. 


yew England Agents, 
CELL DRIER MACHINE COMPANYS 
i Milk St., B 
ITERRIED & HUNTER, 1 





QV ESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office, Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


indi SEVeYaY Arey ey 0 
Cone Winding. So sn ry Oe Both ‘Open’ 
Tube Winding. at vas MTNA a ay eA ae z Fi A . 5 ypu os - : **Close’’ 
Skein Winding. . z me 8 =a a ‘ -e fA == Mac! 


Foster Machine —| 
A 


Quill Winding. =e . r ae. branch of te 


Doubling. manufacturin; 


New Model No. 12 Cone and Tube Winder. 


Better When the atmosphere 


is overloaded with 

: = fine drops of wa- 

Mixing | Scns." 
shower follows. 

rv Cards ” (Rae’s Svs- 


Compare ine 
spray moiustener. 


When dry air 
blows overa pond 
or lake, it takes 
up moisture ac- 
cording to its capacity. 


Compare the Bell Evaporative Hu- 
midifier. 


Hlave you our catalogue ? 


The Lombard Machine Co., The Griscom-Spencer Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 90 West Street, New York 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


SICH PRESSURE 


VALVES ano FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-oti Cocks, Mill Supplies. 
CENERAL OFFICES; 


I2Ss& FEDERAL S’TREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





